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Elevator Group 
Issues Memo on 
Storage Costs 


KANSAS CITY — A memorandum 
giving the basic facts about grain 
Storage costs was sent this week to 
2,000 editors of newspapers, maga- 
zines and trade publications by the 
Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants 
Assn. In an accompanying letter to 
the editors, Frank A. Theis, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, 
president of the association, points 
out that the commercial grain trade is 
determined to help resolve the grow- 
ing controversy over the country’s 
costly farm program. 

Mr. Theis points out that the cost 
of storing and conditioning govern- 
ment stockpiles is now $1.3 million a 
day, but this is due primarily to the 
enormous size of the surplus, not to 
excessively high storage rates. The 
government - approved storage rates 
are generally less than those paid 
by private renters and provide fringe 
benefits far exceeding the basic stor- 
age function, such as complete re- 
sponsibility for grain in storage, as- 
sumption of financial risk in build- 
ing new storage facilities, and keep- 
ing stocks fresh. 

Rates paid warehousemen are nei- 
ther subsidy nor “gravy,” Mr. Theis 
points out, but legitimate charges 
for services rendered, and grain firms 
(Turn to MEMO ON STORAGE, page 133) 








FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


RUMEN NUTRITION: A highly significant article concerning a new approach to 
rumen nutrition starts on page 18. 


MANAGEMENT: The manager is described as the key man in the profit per- 
formance of any feed and farm supply business. Page 40. 


BROILER FEEDING: Observations on contract feeding of broilers made during 
a tour of southern states are reported on page 52. 


BULK HANDLING: Solutions are suggested for bulk handling problems on page 64. 


GRAIN DRYING: An agricultural engineer outlines the principles of grain drying, 
beginning on page 68. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 





Broiler Industry Consolidation Seen; 
Unextracted Soybean Meal Studied 


| Georgetown Substation of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware. 

“The people who want to stay in 
this business are going to have to 
combine interests or go under,” Mr. 
Snyder said. 


As the leader of a merged group of 


By Special Correspondent 

GEORGETOWN, DEL.— “In five 
years not over 25 companies will pro- 
duce well over half of our national 
broiler production,” Harold Snyder, 
president of Arkansas Valley Indus- 
tries, Inc., told 125 leaders of Del- 
marva’s broiler industry at the annual 


poultrymen’s open house at the | sors in Arkansas, Mr. Snyder directs 


an integrated operation producing 15 
million broilers annually. 





Pet Food Industry ‘on the 


Research Reported 
The open house also included re- 
ports on some of the recent broiler 
research by University of Delaware 


| Curbs on Swine 


Through Higher 


‘Meal Price Seen 


| 

By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

| WASHINGTON—U.S, Department 

| Of Agriculture decisions on the 

| agency’s combined problems of poli- 
tics, swine and edible fats and oils 

| appear likely to be solved on a birth 
control basis—birth control of swine. 

This policy is one of birth control 
effectuated through price control over 
the commodities which might encour- 
age swine production. 

It is now learned through an ar- 
ticulate official of USDA that the 
political goal may be described as 
follows: Put a pork buying program 
into action after the hog breeding 
season has ended about next March- 
April, and in the meantime try to 
hold feed costs at a relatively high 
level, and then later let prices take 
their own position in the market 
place. 

It has been the observation of this 
reporter that as the new soybean 
crop comes into focus—it is now 

(Turn to CURBS ON SWINK, page 133) 
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Centennial Mills 


feed men, hatcherymen and proces- | 


Closing Feed Unit 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Centennial 
Mills, Inc., has announced that it is 
closing out its Centennial-Crown 
Portland Feed division, effective Sept. 
14, 1959, after 30 years in the Pacific 


March,’ Meeting Indicates 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Feedstuffs Staff 


CHICAGO—The pet food industry 
is definitely on the march, as evi- 
denced by a turnout of nearly 300 
delegates to the second annual con- 
vention of the newly formed Pet Food 
Institute held at the Drake Hotel 
Sept. 9-10. 

The committee on state and federal 
regulations submitted to the member- 
ship a proposed labeling guide de- 
signed to comply with all legal re- 
quirements and recognition of the in- 
creasing importance of labels due to 





REJECTS REQUEST TO 
BUY BRO-HENS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has rejected a 
National Broiler Council! proposal 
asking USDA procurement of as many 
as 2 million broiler hens for slaughter 
in order to help ease the fall output 
of birds. 

The broiler industry appealed for 
use of Section $2 funds for their pur- 

d it was on this basis that 
USDA ruled against them, even if the 
agency held any sympathy for the 
appeal for help in the face of con- 
tinued large production and a small 
or no profit situation. 

Section 32 funds, it was noted, are 
not now nor have they been seen as & 
means to halt production. They are 
used primarily to take off the market 

surpluses of farm com- 
modities. 








the growth of super-market merchan- 


The proposed guide was discussed 
in detail by Henry A. Bucklin, presi- 
dent, after which group huddles were 
held by producers of wet food, the 
manufacturers of dry foods and those 
manufacturers involved in both wet 
and dry pet food production. 


Directors, Officers 
The following new directors were 
elected for the coming year: Allan D. 
Lynn, Bonnie Dog Food Co., Sacra- 
mento, Cal.; Arnold P. Mork, Ameri- 
can Crab Meat Co., Inc., Boston, 
Mass.; A. J. Smith, Jr., Southern 
Canning Sales, Inc., Highlands, Texas 
and F. P. Fretwell, Spartan Grain 
& Mill Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Outgoing directors were A. C. Ad- 
ams, Murphy Products Co.; J. O. Cole, 
Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange, Inc.; 
K. S. Duffes, Standard Brands and 
M. E. Stultz, Ralph Wells & Co. 
Officers elected were Joseph V. 
Getlin, Rival Packing Co., Chicago, 
reelected chairman of the institute; 
J. P. McFarland, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., vice chairman; 
Henry A. Bucklin, Byrne Marcellus 
Co., Chicago, reelected president, and 
Norman Berkness, Carnation Co., Los 
Angeles, secretary-treasurer. 
Potential Market 
“Zeroing in on the Pet Food Cus- 
tomer” was the theme of a talk by 
Arden Crawford, vice president, Mar- 
ket Research Corporation of America. 
In explaining how large the poten- 
tial market is for pet food, Mr. Craw- 
ford said 34% of all U.S. families (a 
(Turn to PET FOOD, page 133) 





scientists. 

They told of additional studies on 
unextracted soybean meals and soy 
bean oil in broiler diets and noted 
that the control diet containing regu- 
lar dehulled extracted soybean meal! 
produced the heaviest broilers with 
the best feed efficiency. 

Also reported was a study indicat 
ing that use of less than normal floor 
(Turn to BROILER INDUSTRY, 


Northwest feed business. 

Officials said Centennial feeds still 
will be manufactured at Centennial’s 
Wenatchee plant for distribution in 
the territory now served by the We- 
natchee mill. Certain specialty lines 
such as Crown's complete quality line 
of mink and fur feeds will continue 
to be manufactured and distributed as 
at present. 
te CENTENNIAL, page 132) 


page 129) (Turn 





Crop Report 


Feed Grain Tonnage at New High 


WASHINGTON—Total feed grain tonnage now seems likely to push well 
above the high point reached last year, according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s September crop report 

Late season crops developed rapidly during August, USDA noted. Lack 
of moisture threatened many sections, but most areas got some timely showers. 
The feed grain crop index was at a new high of 142 (based on 1947-49=100), 
compared with 134 a year ago. Pasture and hay, however, were below a year 
ago. J, 

Oorn is now estimated at a record 4.4 billion bushels, 5% 
forecast on Aug. 1 and a sharp 15% above last year. 

Oats production, at about 1.07 billion bushels, is 3% more than on Aug. 1 
but 24% less than last year and 18% below average. 

Sorghum grain is estimated at 566 million bushels, 11% more than on 
Aug. 1 but 8% less than last year. 

Soybeans are estimated at 533 million bushels, slightly higher than fore- 
cast last month but 7% less than last year’s record high. 

Barley is estimated at 408.4 million bushels, 13% less than in 1958. 

All wheat is estimated at about 1.1 billion bushels, 24% less than last year. 

Flaxseed production is forecast at 23.8 million bushels, slightly above the 
Aug. 1 estimate but more than a third below last year. 

Hay production of all kinds is estimated at 111.2 million tons, 9% below 
last year. 

Pasture condition for the U.S. was reported at 78% of normal on Sept. 1, 
or 8 percentage points less than a year ago but equal to a month earlier. 
Conditions held up or improved in many sections, but not in such areas as the 
Great Plains, eastern Great Lakes states and parts of the South and West 


and eastern areas. 





more than 
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Top of the Hopper 
on REDE ME PERRO Se ee IE 


DANGER SIGNALS AREN’T JUST flapping in the breeze. The red flag 
of warning to the broiler industry is getting close to being shredded from 
frantic waving. Placements have been reduced in recent weeks, but observers 
close to the industry feel that corrections of a more drastic nature are neces- 
sary. 

Among these are officials of the American Poultry & Hatchery Federa- 
tion. The association's current bulletin notes that developments in the last 
30 days indicate the broiler industry has not been able to “shake its shroud 
of gloom” resulting from continued heavy production in excess of market 
needs. “With the fall and winter season of slower broiler demand just ahead, 
the industry so far has shown itself reluctant to make the necessary cutback. 
There seems to be a general attempt to ‘outstay the other guy’.” 

APHF points out that the most pressing need is to liquidate breeder 
hens, and it warns, “Unless the trade faces the facts of life, economic attri- 
tion shortly can be frightful. 


“Events in Georgia point to the probability of a tightening on 
further credit from lending institutions. The repercussions will ex- 
tend far and wide.” 


The organization advises that hatcherymen would do well to get their 
production schedules in hand in anticipation of a drop in broiler chick demand 
as banks and lending agencies curtail credit to broiler contractors. 


v v 


SOME DISAGREEMENT AND THEN some agreement with recent 
Feedstuffs comments are included in a letter from Frank T. Heffelfinger, IT, 
general manager of Peavey Feed Mills: 

“Our compliments on your fine editorial in the Aug. 22 issue of Feed- 
stuffs .. . I wish I could agree that the basis for insisting on special mixes 
is mostly the result of college-trained or well-informed men operating farms. 
While it is true that farming units are being run by better-informed people, 
it is not these people who are most insistent on the special mixes. It is usu- 
ally the relatively uninformed person, who has been soaking up a lot of the 
advertising of the persons offering competitive feed additives, and who takes 
a notion that he wants to try one of the additives which the feed company’s 
research has shown to be no more effective than the present additive they 
are using. 


“This is not intended to be a slap at the merchandising programs 
of persons involved in this business. While it makes it tough on us, I 
can understand their reasons for wishing to create a demand for 
their products. 


“The conclusion reached in your editorial is really the only answer, 
and that is that feed companies must sell the results of their feeding pro- 
gram and establish the feeling of confidence and faith in their product through 
the research they do and the results obtained by the feeder.” 


The special mix problem, as the editorial noted, is an old one, but ap- 
parently it is causing more difficulty these days than it did just a few years 
ago. Comment from seme feed manufacturers on the subject is frequently 
rather pointed, and it is understood that this will be one of the topics getting 
a thorough airing at the first conference of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. Sales Executives to be held in St. Louis later this month. We would 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 129) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


The Labor Day holiday didn’t seem to make much difference in the form- 
ula feed industry. Most manufacturers were rushed during the remaining four 
work days of the week but found that it wasn’t much of a job keeping up 
with demand for their products. Business continues on the slow side. Even 
though hog and poultry feeds aren’t what they could be in volume, they still 
are what mixers are depending on right now. Cattle feed business is especially 
slow at present in most regions. Offerings of some of the important feed in- 
gredients were quite liberal and buying on the part of mixers and jobbers was 
reserved during the week. The wholesale feedstuffs price index declined to 
75.4 during the week ended Sept. 8, from 75.9 the previous week and 82.8 a 
year earlier. Also on the skids was the feed-grain index, which at 68.8 this 
week was below the 69 mark of a week ago, but it was better than the 66.6 
index of a year ago. The hog-corn ratio. based on Chicago prices, was 11 for 
the week, compared with 11.5 a week earlier and 15.3 a year earlier. (Ingredi- 
ent prices in detail on pages 130-132.) 





Northwest 


It’s “nothing to write home about,” 
as one industry representative re- 
marked, but formula feed manufac- 
turing business was beginning to pick 
up a little bit this week in the North- 
west. But the little improvement in 
demand was offset by lower prices 
for concentrate and complete feed, 
which followed continued dull- 
ness in a slower ingredient market. 
One manufacturer said his concen- 
trates would slip about $2 in price 
compared to last week, and he and 
others reported cuts of 30¢@$1 in 
complete feeds. About the only feed 
ingredients that showed any spark at 
all this week were screenings. Most 
others were steady to weaker. 

The Labor Day holiday pushed 
some manufacturers into heavy pro- 
duction for the remaining four days 
this week, but total output for the 
short week was about the same as last 
week. 

Tonnage-wise, one manufacturer 
was having a better week than last— 
and was beating year-ago production 
marks. Another firm’s feed demand 
was a little bit better than the week 
before, but some behind the same 
week a year earlier. 

Poultry and hog feeds are holding 
onto the greatest share of production 
and sales volume. Cattle feeds appar- 
ently haven’t caught on yet. 

An industry representative who had 
been looking for opinions on what was 
responsible for the slowness of the 
industry, was told that feeders and, 
consequently, dealers aren’t anxious 
to book feeds because of a declining 
feed market. It appears that they’re 
looking for feed prices to hit bottom 
and bounce up before getting back in. 
“They don’t like to buy on a declin- 
ing market,” the representative said. 
“They'd rather wait for a rising mar- 
ket.” Generally poor livestock prices 
also have discouraged farmers when 
considering feed buying. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business in the South- 
west seemed to pick up slightly fol- 
lowing the Labor Day holiday. Al- 
though the majority of mills will be 
able to fill most orders in the four 
days this week, there are some plants 
that will run Saturday to make up 
for the lost production on Labor Day. 
Shifts have been skimpy in most in- 
stances, however, and backlogs are 
not large, so the sales pace is far 
from rushing. 

Turkey feed demand is very good, 
with producers feeding birds plenty 
before the start of marketing. Laying 
rations are moving fairly well, espe- 
cially for those organizations that 
have integrated programs. Broiler 
feed volume is down because of cut- 
backs in placements, but is still sub- 
stantial. 





Swine feeds are not moving nearly 
so well as they did early in the year, 
but manufacturers note that the baby 
pig crop should be along soon to bol- 
ster that part of the tonnage picture. 

Forward cattle bookings continued 
this week and there was a slight pick 
up reported in the shipment of cattle 
feed, especially to the southern parts 
of the region where pastures are fad- 
ing fast under hot dry weather. Dairy 
feed demand is fair. 

Whether the little better tone is 
due to stocking up after a holiday 
remains to be seen. Farmers are still 
quite busy harvesting fall crops and 
putting in winter grains, factors that 
may be keeping demand from being 
better than it is. 

Price lists for next week will be 
unchanged to down as much as $1 ton. 
Grain prices, in particular, were 
weaker. 


Central States 


The situation in the mixed feed in- 
dustry does not seem to have changed 
much from the preceding week, other 
than the Labor Day holiday inter- 
vening. Some of the industry took 
advantage of the opportunity to ex- 
tend the holiday a day or two in addi- 
tion. 

Compared with a year ago, business 
is definitely a little on the slow side. 

Hogs have been inclined to hold 
their tops under the $15 level rather 
than over it, and some of the feed 
grains are beginning to show the in- 
fluence of the heavy production totals 
this year. Even though oat production 
is well below that of 1958, the pro- 
spective corn crop is much larger 
than last year’s. 

Compared with a year ago, futures 
prices for corn at Chicago are about 
a nickel per bushel lower at this time. 
Cash corn, however, continues to 
bring fancy premiums over the basic 
September future, however (about 11¢ 
over as of Sept. 9). But with many 
in the trade looking for a very early 
movement of new crop corn, these 
premiums for the cash commodity are 
unlikely to be maintained. 


Northeast 


A scorching heat wave robbed con- 
sumers of any energy to buy and live- 
stock of any desire to eat formula 
feeds and sales continued to droop 
this week. One trade spokesman said 
there is little likelihood of a sales 
improvement next week. 

End products held up, with milk 
and eggs about steady and broilers 
quoted at 15¢ Ib. and above in the 
East. However, some weakness in 
broilers cropped up in Georgia and 
Arkansas which may spread to this 
region. 

The sales pattern remained un- 
changed, with egg mashes and grow- 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 135) 
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When pigs snooze after breakfast 
they’re complimenting your feed 





FEED witH| SUCRO FLAVOR’ | propuces “FEED SATISFIED” 





PIGS THAT MAKE MORE MEAT AT LESS COST 


A good clue to the goodness of a feed is 
what little pigs do after their jaunt to the 
feeders. If they retire in the mire it’s a good 
bet they’re “‘feed satisfied” and putting on 
top gains. 


The saliva stimulating aroma and taste of 
a SUCRO FLAVORed ration helped one 
lot of 3-week-old pigs gain 31% more over 
a 4-week feeding trial than pigs on the same 
ration unflavored. Pigs ate more SUCRO 
FLAVORed feed... feed efficiency im- 
proved. SUCRO FLAVOR saved $18 per 
ton replacing sugar in the independently 
conducted test. 


Copyright, 1959 
Flavor Corp. of America 


MAIL 

THE COUPON 
FOR 10 LB. TRIAL 
ORDER 

TODAY 


SUCRO FLAVOR (Patents Pending) masks 
variations of natural feed ingredients, elimi- 
nates unpleasant tastes and feed off-odors, 
helps guard important nutrients, keeps feed 
fresh and sweet. No objectionable after- 
taste common with ordinary saccharin. Does 
not tire appetites like common sugar. 


As little as % pound per ton produces 
money-saving feeding performance in creep, 
starter, wormer, medicated, high fat, min- 
eral and other specialty feeds. Send for all 
the facts now. 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 12-U, 3037 North Clark Street 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


["] Send 10 Ib. Trial Order of SUCRO FLAVOR at 100 Ib. price 


schedule. 


["] Rush FREE sample of SUCRO FLAVOR with new brochure, 


prices, and complefe information. 
Nome 
Company Nome 
Address 


TIDY. .ncccesccsecrereracconsssocereossees 





PRBRNHSTIIOVVS Gent 179 10606... £ 
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Chemell Financial 
Data Not Reported 
At Creditor Session 


By Special Correspondent 

GAINESVILLE, GA.—C. W. Milli- 
gan, management consultant for L. 
A. Chemell, told some 250 creditors 
at a meeting here this week that 
“accurate information concerning the 
financial status of the Chemell com- 
panies is not available for the meet- 
ing.” 

The meeting was held as a pre- 
liminary to a scheduled hearing in 
federal court in Atlanta on the Chem- 
ell hatchery interests’ request for a 
six-month moratorium on existing 
debts. 

In asking the court to name the 
firm of Peat, Marwick & Mitchell as 
auditors, Mr. Milligan said that in his 
own opinion the Chemell companies 
had assets in excess of liabilities. The 
court took no action on the appoint- 
ment of the firm. Mr. Milligan also 
asked the court, presided over by 
J. Ellis Munday, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, to approve, with consent of 
the creditors, the continuance of the 
companies involved under Chapter 2 
of the Bankruptcy Act. 

He also asked the creditors present 
to sell Chemell materials and supplies 
on certificates of indebtedness and 
said Chemell will present a complete 
financial plan not more than 30 days 
after finalizing of the complete cor- 
porate structure, with issuance of a 
certified balance sheet, but not later 
than Dee. 31, 1959. 

The creditors will be represented 
in Atlanta by committees selected at 
the Gainesville hearing. Members 
serving include Al O. Bryan, Ralston 
Purina Co.; John Andreas, Central 
Soya Co.; Hugh Koughan, General 
Mills, Ine.; T. T. Judge, The Pillsbury 
Co.; J. M. McRae, First National 
Bank, Gainesville; Tom W. Lauder- 
dale, Deposit Bank & Trust Co., 
Jackson, Miss., in addition to others 
representing breeders, hatcheries and 
suppliers. 

Since all the time was spent set- 
ting up the committees, there was no 
time to discuss the proposed plan, 
and as a result the Atlanta hearing 
in the federal court, originally set 
for Sept. 14, has been continued un- 
til Sept. 17. 





_ 





Topics for Arkansas 


Feed Conference Listed 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Addition- 
al topics and speakers for the two- 
day Arkansas Formula Feed Confer- 
ence were announced this week by 
Dr. E. L. Stephenson, animal nutri- 
tionist, University of Arkansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The con- 
ference will be held at Fayetteville 
Sept. 17-18. 

Other speakers were announced pre- 
viously (Feedstuffs, Sept. 5). 

The additional speakers and topics 
announced include the _ following: 
“Comparative Feeding Values of Dif- 
ferent Vitamin A Sources,” by Dr. 
W. P. Crawford, Chas. Pfizer & Co.; 
“Feeding Practices in Turkey Pro- 
duction,” by Dr. T. T. Milby, General 
Mills, Ine., and “Which Antibiotic 
for Swine,” by Dr. P. R. Nodland, 
University of Arkansas. 

“Carcass Differences of Beef Steers 
as Reflection of Rations Fed,” will be 
discussed by W. Wallace, University 
of Arkansas; “Roughage Capacity and 
Efficiency of Feed Utilization in Dairy 
Cattle,” by Dr. O. T. Stalleup, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, and “Future of 
Lysine in Animal and Poultry Feeds,” 
by K. N. Wright, A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Participants in a panel on pelleting 
will include Dr. Stephenson, modera- 
tor; D. H. Hamm, University of Ar- 
kansas; C. N. Hultberg, California 
Pellet Mill Co., and Dr.-M. L. Ray, 
University of Arkansas. 
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NiCarb Level Reduced 
For Replacement Birds 


RAHWAY, N.J.—A lower use level 
for “NiCarb” as an aid in preventing 


experience gained since the introduc- 
tion of this coccidiostat has demon- 
strated that the newly recommended 
level of .008% will provide sufficient 
protection under most field conditions. 
At the same time, they said, it will 
permit adequate exposure to coccidio- 
sis for the development of immunity. 

Merck ‘is introducing the new use 
level for replacement birds to improve 
the likelihood that sufficient infec- 
tion will be present to allow immunity 
to develop, according to the company 
announcement, and it offers an eco- 
nomic advantage to the poultryman. 

“The new use level of ‘NiCarb’ is 
of special importance during the 
spring season, when an unusually high 
percentage of coccidiosis problems oc- 
cur,” Merck said. 


Feedstuffs Mostly 
Steady to Lower 


Average feedstuffs price changes 
were small during the holiday short- 
ened week ended Sept. 8, and most 
of the changes were on the down- 
ward side, it was indicated by re- 
ports to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Soybean meal was off 60¢ ton, bulk, 
but linseed meal and peanut meal 
were up 20¢ and 25¢, respectively. 

Of the animal protein feeds the 
only improvement of the week was in 
meat meal (25¢ ton), but tankage 
slid 75¢ and fish meal held steady at 
$128. 

Other exceptions to the generally 
lower market were brewers’ dried 
grains (15¢ ton), rice bran ($2.50 
ton) and two feed grains, oats and 
barley. 

Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 





Change 
Sept. Sept. from 
8, |, previous 
Feed 1959 1959 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Soybean meal ....... 62.15 62.75 — .60 
Cottonseed meal .... 59.65 59.70 — .05 
Linseed meal ........ 74.00 73.80 + .20 
Copra cake or meal.. 70.50 70.50 _ 
Peanut meal ........ 54.50 54.25 + .25 
PRGEE. c0sccésececsces 61.4 8.9 0.5 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Meat meal .......... 78.00 77.75 + .25 
Tembege ccccccccccses 79.75 80.50 — .75 
Pith meds... cnccccves 128.00 128.00 eee 
WSR cdéccsvchiter ive 77.8 77.8 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Gluten feed & meal .. 42.40 43.00 — .60 
Dist. dried grains ... 48.70 48.70 wet 
Brewers dried grains.. 38.40 38.25 + .i5 
faPeR ccccccccvceeecs 67.0 6176 —0.6 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
BIER  cccveccesececess 34.60 34.90 — .30 
Midds. and shorts .... 37.00 37.45 — .45 
fa@em ccccscccccowes: 64.7 6.4 —0.7 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Hominy feed ......... 39.40 39.55 — .15 
Rice bran ........+.- 31.00 28.50 +2.50 
ReOOR- = ddeccccvaccsens 60.5 608 —0.3 
ALFALFA MEAL ; 
Prices at prin. mkts... 47.85 48.00 — .15 
CUTE 006004 etenwees 92.1 2.4 —0.3 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts... 23.43 23.43 
BOGOR.  wedcoeciccsnascd 69.7 69.7 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
RE ba cctvendenbecs 75.4 2.9 —0.5 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Cer TTT 42.70 42.95 — .25 
Gas cotvacsevet stead 44.10 43.80 + 30 
DartOy «. cccccedocices 41.90 41.65 + .25 
Grain sorghums ..... 37.30 37.70 — 40 
WOES crcccncccccvess 68.8 690 —0.2 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 








W. R. Abram 


L. H. Abbott 


TRANSFERS—tTransfers of two ter- 
ritory managers of Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories were announced recent- 
ly by H. G. Bos, director of marketing 
for the poultry health firm. Leslie H. 
Abbott, a field representative for the 
company since 1947, has been trans- 
ferred from the Kentucky area to 
southern Georgia, with headquarters 
at Albany. Succeeding Mr. Abbott in 
Kentucky is W. R. Abram, with new 
headquarters at Russell Springs, Ky. 
Mr. Abram formerly covered northern 
California. 





Anaplasmosis Death 


Reports More Common 


DIXON SPRINGS, ILL. — Reports 
of anaplasmosis outbreaks causing 
cattle deaths and illness are becoming 
more common in Illinois. Dr. M. E. 
Mansfield, veterinarian at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois experiment station 
here, says conditions indicate the dis- 
ease may show a marked increase 
this year. 

“Since livestock operators encoun- 
tered more of this disease than usual 
during the summer and fall of 1958, 
there are probably more carrier ani- 
mals in Illinois herds this year,” Dr. 
Mansfield commented. 

The carrier animals, according to 
Dr. Mansfield, are a continual source 
of “seeded” infection in herds of 
which they are a part. Flies, ticks 
and mosquitoes, primary spreaders of 
the disease, have a better opportunity 
to infect healthy animals when there 
are carrier animals in the same herd. 

He explained that the disease can- 
not spread simply by contact between 
animals. It must be transferred with 
infected blood by insects or mechani- 
cal means. A blood test has been de- 
veloped to indicate whether an ani- 
mal is a carrier. 


<i 





Construction Begun 


DOUGLAS, GA.—Construction has 
been started on the new C & S Mill- 
ing Co. plant here, which will manu- 
facture feeds under the Swift & Co. 
label. 

The mill is being constructed by 
Gulf State Construction Co., Atlanta. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. is principal 
supplier of milling machinery. 





REGISTRATION BY WIRE, 
PHONE SUGGESTED 


KANSAS CITY—Advance registra- 
tions for the Feed Production School 
are running ahead of a year ago, and 
feed men this week were advised that 
if they are planning to attend the 
event, they should get their registra- 
tions in as quickly as possible. 

The 1959 Feed Production School 
will be held Sept. 23-25 at the Con- 
tinental Hotel in Kansas City. In ad- 
dition, there will be a Small Mill 
Short Course on Saturday, Sept. 26. 

With mail registration ending, 
school officials advised those not yet 
enrolled to register by phone or wire 
with Feed Production School, Inc., 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Signed up so far for the school are 
feed men from five foreign countries, 
41 states and five Canadian provinces. 
Nearly half of those registered for 
the regular production school will stay 
over for the Small Mill Short Course. 





- | , 





North Carolina 
Auction 
Operations 


By Special Correspondent 


LEXINGTON, N.C. — The North 
Carolina poultry auction suspended 
all operations due to lack of broilers 
available for open bidding, Milton 
— president, reported this 


Mr. Trawick said the location of 
the auction in Lexington, in the ap- 
proximate geographical center of the 
state, was a contributing factor to 
the failure of the operation, since 
many buyers were required to drive 
as much as 300 miles round trip three 
times a week to attend the auction. 
He added the same problem faced the 
producers, resulting in few broilers 
being offered. 

“In addition to these two conditions, 
there apparently has been a greater 
cutback than the records indicate, 
and we learned the broiler business 
in North Carolina and adjacent South 
Carolina is more tightly integrated 
than we had anticipated, with many 
processors having control or prior 
commitment for broilers,” he said. 

“At the first sessions we had few 
buyers, but later when the buyers did 
show up, we had few broilers to of- 
fer. As a result, the board voted to 
cease all operations,” Mr. Trawick 
said. 

He added some consideration had 
been given to establishing auctions 
in other sections of the state with a 
central or main office, but he said 
no immediate action in that respect 
will be taken as the members of the 
auction, who have not suffered fin- 
ancially to date, agreed to “wait and 
see what happens in other sections.” 

According to Mr. Trawick, as well 
as other reliable sources, broiler pro- 
ducers in the Carolinas are operating 
with extreme caution, and while 
there are few empty broiler houses, 
there is little or no indication of any 
expansion or new building. 


Strikes Not Affecting 
Animal Proteins Much 


Animal protein feeds appeared to be 
strengthening this week, but it was 
the opinion of observers that firmness 
was brought about by better feed in- 
dustry demand rather than any cut 
in production that may be resulting 
from packinghouse union strikes 
against Swift & Co. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that for the week ended 
Sept. 8 the average bulk price in the 
U.S. for meat and bone meal was $78 
ton, 25¢ better than a week before. 
But tankage slipped an average of 
75¢ ton. 

Heavy livestock marketings have 
produced a more than ample supply 
of animal protein and, apparently, 
supplies of meat meal, tankage and 
animal fats are far enough ahead of 
demand so that scattered plant shut- 
downs haven't been greatly signifi- 
cant. However, according to some ob- 
servers, there is a chance that the 
packinghouse strikes may be contrib- 
uting to the firmness in animal pro- 
tein ingredients. 


Firm Loaned $450,000 


ALBUQUERQUE — An Albuquer- 
que feed firm received the largest 
Small Business Administration loan 
in the Utah-Colorado-New Mexico 
area during August, according to 
Raymond A. Melton, SBA branch 

here. 

Ravel Bros., Inc., farm and garden 
supply business, received a participa- 
ting loan of $450,000 which matures 
in 10 years. Interest rate will be 
5%%. An Albuquerque bank is par- 
ticipating in 25% of the total loan 
authorized, Mr. Melton said. 

The firm recently completed a 
$500,000 feed and fertilizer processing 
mill. 
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fortify 
swine 

starter 
and grower 
rations with 
the Merck brand of Vitamin B.. 


High-energy swine prestarter, starter and grower rations must be fortified — for best results — with 





high-quality micronutrients, including the all-important — vitamin By». 

The highly stable cobalamins in the Merck Vitamin B,2 supplements are invaluable in promoting normal 
growth and the formation of hemoglobin and red blood cells. 

Test after test has demonstrated that B,.-supplementation of swine feeds is economically sound in pre- 
venting the stunting, anemia and reduced feed intake that frequently occur in the absence of this essential 
nutrient. The use of Merck Bis is your assurance of product stability, uniformity and quality supported 
by over 30 years of Merck Research, Service and Know-How. 

Remember: The incidence of multivitamin deficiencies in high-energy rations may be more prevalent 
than that of single vitamin deficiencies. Be sure to check all your vitamin levels — including By. — when you 
formulate your prestarter, starter and grower rations. oo, Merck offers a wide group of By supplements to 
fit your every formulation need. 


Still looking for an effective, low-cost antibiotic supplement? Why not set up a 
split-pen feeding trial with Pro-Strer® and demonstrate — with on-the-farm re- 
sults— how Pro-Strer, added to your next Merck custom premix, can pay off for 
you and your growers. Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 








the Merck sured stability 


Recommended Vitamin Bu Levels 
in swine rations: 


Prestarter Starter Grower 
30.0mg./ton 20.0 mg./ton 10.0 mg./ton 


-. uniformity 





O©meRCK & CO., INC. 


@TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR ITS ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT, 
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University of Missouri Swine 
Research Results Reported 


COLUMBIA, MO.-—Swine research 
results with animal fat, antibiotics, 
hormone implants, rations, amino acid 
supplements and feeding levels were 
presented at the University of Mis- 
souri Swine Day recently. 

Some of the research material pre- 
sented at the swine day follows: 

@ Adding animal fat to medium and 
high protein hog rations increased 
daily gains and feed efficiency. There 
was little effect on backfat thickness. 
@ Several! antibiotics stimulated satis- 
factory growth in unthrifty pigs. 

@ Hormone implants reduced backfat 
thickness and increased yield of lean 
meat. 

@ Gilts reached sexual maturity ear- 
lier when fed a low-energy ration. 

@ Preliminary tests indicate there 
may be some advantage in feeding 


antibiotics to sows during the breed- 
ing season. 
@ Amino acid supplements proved 


valuable in rations somewhat low in 
protein. 

@A definite relationship was shown 
between the change in sow’s backfat 
thickness during gestation and num- 
ber of pigs farrowed. It was concluded 
that too much feeding during gesta- 
tion is harmful. 


ADDED FAT—Adding animal fat 
to medium and high protein hog ra- 
tions gave increased daily gains and 
better feed efficiency in tests at the 
University of Missouri. Fat in the 
rations had little effect on backfat 
thickness. 

These results were reported by Don 
Boenker, graduate assistant in ani- 
mal husbandry. 

Purpose of this research was to 
study effects of calorie content in 
swine rations on protein requirements. 
Nine lots of 10 pigs each were used. 
Pigs averaged 45 Ib. at the start of 
the test. 


Three levels of protein—13, 16 and 
19% —were studied. Protein levels 
were reduced 3% after pigs reached 
125 Ib. 


Three levels of calorie content were 
used also. Three lots of pigs, one at 
each protein level, received rations 
containing 7% animal fat. Another 
three lots received ground corn cobs 
in their ration to reduce calorie con- 
tent. The other three lots received a 
ration with a medium calorie content, 
according to Mr. Boenker. 

Adding fat to the medium protein 
rations increased average daily gains 
by .17 'b. per day. The increase was 
even greater on the high protein ra- 
tions—.22 Ib. per day. Adding fat to 
the low protein rations did not affect 
daily gain, Mr. Boenker reported. 

Perhaps more important, the addi- 
tion of fat increased feed efficiency 
at all three levels of protein. Hogs 





getting fat in their rations were 12- 
15% more efficient than hogs getting 
the medium calorie rations, and near- 
ly 25% more efficient than hogs on 
the low calorie rations. 

The different levels of protein, when 
studied by themselves, showed little 
effect on either rate of gain or feed 
efficiency. The differences resulted 
from the different calorie levels in the 
rations, according to Mr. Boenker. 

Little difference was found in back- 
fat thickness probes of the different 
lots. Pigs on the low protein ration 
(13%) with fat had slightly thicker 
backfat measurements. Mr. Boenker 
said one might expect the 7% fat in 
the rations to noticeably increase 
backfat thickness, but this didn’t 
show up in this study. 

In summary, Mr. Boenker said this 
test indicates higher energy rations 
may require somewhat higher protein 
levels. The test is being repeated to 
obtain further results. 

As to use of fat in practical swine 
rations, Mr. Boenker says it depends 
on the price relationship between fat 
and the feed it would replace. 


ANTIBIOTIC TESTS—In recent 
University of Missouri tests, several 
different antibiotics stimulated satis- 
factory growth in unthrifty pigs ac- 
cording to Dr. Leland Tribble, Uni- 
versity of Missouri swine researcher. 

He said the purpose of the test was 
to determine the value of various 
antibiotics for growing-fattening 
swine. 

A group of rather small, unthrifty 
pigs 10 weeks old were used in this 
test. A 16% protein base ration was 
used until the pigs reached 125 Ib. 
and then the protein content was cut 
to 12%. 

One lot of pigs received 10 mg. of 
oxytetracycline per pound of feed. An- 
other lot got 60 mg. per pound of feed 
of a mixture of sulfaquinoxaline, 
streptomycin and penicillin. A third 
lot of pigs received a combination of 
the antibiotics used for the other two 
lots. 

Dr. Tribble said all lots gained at a 
satisfactory rate. Considering their 
initial condition, all treatments were 
satisfactory in stimulating perform- 
ance of the pigs. 

Average daily gain among the three 
lots varied from 1.6 lb. to 1.72 Ib. 
Feed used per 100 lb. gain ranged 
from 322 to 350 lb. Dr. Tribble said 
these differences could have easily 
been due to feed waste. 


HORMONE IMPLANTS—Hormone 
implants in hogs reduced backfat 
thickness and increased yield of lean 
meat, according to Bill Day, Univer- 
sity of Missouri animal husbandry 
staff member. 

Mr. Day explained results of a 

(Turn to MISSOURI, page 134) 








0. G. Bentley 





Fr. W. Hill 





N. L. Jacobson 


TEXAS SPEAKERS—Three winners of American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
nutrition research awards are scheduled to speak at the 1959 Texas Nutrition 
Conference Oct. 7-9, Texas A&M College, College Station, Texas. The three 
scientists are: Dr. Orville G. Bentley, dean of agriculture and experiment 
station director, South Dakota State College, Brookings, S.D., animal science 
award winner; Dr. F. W. Hill, professor of animal nutrition and poultry hus- 
bandry, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., poultry science award winner, and 
Dr. N. L. Jacobson, professor of dairy husbandry, Iowa State University, 
Ames, Iowa, dairy science award winner. 
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Harold Grassl, 60, 
Dies in Des Moines 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Harold W. 
(irassl, 60, sales manager and nutri- 
twonist for Tanvilac Co., Inc., until his 
resignation a year ago because of ill 
tealth died of cancer recently. He was 
president of Feed Institute, Inc., at 
tne time of his death. 

He started in the feed business in 
1918 with the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, and later was sales manager of 
tne Albert Dickinson Co. In 1934 he 
hecame manager and partner of the 
Midwest Feed Mill, Chicago. 

In 1937 Mr. Grass] became sales 
rnanager, feed division, Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. Ten years later 
he was named sales manager and nu- 
tritionist for Davis Enterprises, Inc., 
dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Grass] came to Des Moines with 
the Tanvilac firm in 1948. 


Chicago Feed Club’s 
Golf Outing Sept. 15 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Feed Club 
is set for its fall golf outing on Sept. 
15 at the Olympia Fields (Tll.) Coun- 
try Club northwest of Chicago 
Heights. The tee-off period will be 
from 8:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Prizes will be awarded and a prime 
ribs of beef dinner is to be served at 
7 p.m. The greens fee includes lunch. 
Free refreshments will be served be- 
tween 11 a.m. and 6 p.m. 








Survey Shows Broiler 
Supply Below Last Year 


TRENTON, N.J.—A survey con- 
ducted recently among representa- 
tives of the broiler industry by the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council, Trenton, indicates that the 
marketable supply of broilers, pro- 
jected from placements and egg set- 
tings into the first week of November, 
will run from around 6% below last 
year for early September to about 
3-4% less in early November. 

This prediction, according to 
NEPPCO News, portends an “over 
supply” again, since it has been esti- 
mated that last year’s supply was 
anywhere from 10-20% in excess of 
what could be sold at profitable levels. 

The price outlook for broilers, ac- 
cording to survey opinions, is one of 
general pessimism. September prices 
are expected to hang around 16¢ lb. 
and in October they may be in the 
15@16¢ range. 

NEPPCO’s survey also revealed 
that producer attitudes toward start- 
ing chicks vary according to contract 
status. It was the opinion of the 
people in the industry questioned by 
NEPPCO, that producers with no 
contract are few in number and are 
“very cautious and worried.” Those 
who contract to raise birds are “an- 
xious to keep busy, fearful of losing 
their contract and/or unhappy with 
stricter contract terms.” NEPPCO 

(Turn to SURVEY, page 134) 
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Accurate Forecast 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's official crop re- 
port for Sept. 1 fooled everyone ex- 
cept a red-headed crop reporter 
agronomist, who two weeks before 
forecast approximately the level of 
soybean production for this year, list- 
ed officially by USDA at 533 million 
bushels. This agronomist can be found 
in the Merchandise Mart at Chicago. 
His name will be available on appli- 
cation here. 

USDA's official figures bring into 
focus previous reports from here re- 
garding the outlook for bean, cotton- 
seed meal, cottonseed oil, soybean oil 
and soybean meal prices this winter. 
For the past two weeks this reporter 
has been trying to set forth the basic 
conflict within this whole situation. 

Other topics of the report do not 
cover any major change in crops as 
far as the feed industry is concerned, 
except the relatively small decline in 
the cotton crop. 

Even so, the USDA estimate of the 
soybean crop may shock some profes- 
sional crop reporters and may also 
bring acclaim to the red-headed fel- 
low in the Merchandise Mart. 


Drouth Bill 


WASHINGTON — This week Con- 
gress approved and sent to the White 
House a bill introduced by Sen. Karl 
Mundt (R., S.D.) which would make 
available to farmers Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. stocks of feed grains at price 
support levels in event of emergency 
conditions such as drouth, flood, tor- 
nado and other obscure conditions 
which usually appear in the fine type 
at the end of insurance policies. 

The measure is permissive in its 
authorization to USDA and also car- 
ries a provision that such distribu- 


CAPITAL 
COMMENT 








tion is to be made through private 
trade channels, when operative. 

Officials are inclined to discount the 
Mundt measure except for the high 
head of political steam it might build 
up in the vital political campaign in 
1960 when Sen. Mundt will be run- 
ning for reelection. 

Ordinarily, the bill would be some- 
what of a toothless bull dog standing 
guard over the family possessions. It 
is permissive only, but the heat which 
can build up on USDA during a cam- 
paign year makes the old house pet 
an extremely dangerous animal if 
dosed up with political vitamins. 
There is no reason to believe there 
will be a White House veto. 

This bill was started some weeks 
ago when there was evidence of sub- 
stantial drouth conditions in South 
Dakota and in southwestern Minne- 
sota. But this week’s crop report casts 
some doubt on any over-all need. It 
says South Dakota is holding fast at 
the same corn crop level of production 
as a month earlier, although substan- 
tially below the 10-year average. 

USDA officials say they are getting 
county reports from South Dakota 
and southwestern Minnesota that lo- 
cal farmers are unable to obtain corn 
and are insisting that corn be made 
available from CCC bin sites. 

If the President signs this bill, it 
can be expected there will be at least 
token offerings of CCC bin site stocks 
of feed grains at price support levels. 
And it is probable that USDA would 
price such grains at the bin site plus 
delivery charges or back off the local 
market price from the nearest ter- 
minal market. For South Dakota re- 
lief, it is likely that USDA would 
price its bin site sales on the basis of 
freight off Minneapolis—if no market 
price developed better than the sup- 
port price level. 





VITAMIN A PRODUCT—Merck & 
Co. is introducing a new vitamin A 
product, Stabimix. Shown at the top 
is a magnification of vitamin A palmi- 
tate crystals. The rounded, beadlet 
form of the new product is shown be- 
low. 


Merck Introduces 
Vitamin A Product 


In Fiwe Potencies 


RAHWAY, N.J.—A new family of 
stabilized vitamin products designed 
specifically for use in poultry and ani- 
mal feeds will be introduced this 
month by Merck Chemical Division 
under the trade name, “Stabimix.” 
First in the series is Stabimix A, a 
dry, stabilized vitamin A palmitate. 

James E. McCabe, director of mar- 
keting for agricultural products at 
Merck, said the new form of vitamin 


A will be available in five potencies, 


blended with suitable diluents. 

Merck’s dry vitamin A augments a 
variety of vitamins produced by the 
company, which is also basic in B 
complex vitamins for feed use, Mr. 
McCabe noted. 

Stabimix A is stable even when in 
direct contact with mineral-vitamin 
antibiotic mixtures normally added to 
animal and poultry feeds and it is 
also stable under normal feed manu- 
facturing conditions, storage and han- 
dling, the company said. 


It will be marketed in potencies of | 


10,000, 20,000, 30,000, 250,009, and 
325,000 U.S.P. units per gram. The 
two lower potencies will be available 
in 10-lb. fiber drums, the three higher 
potencies in both 50-Ib. and 100-Ib. 
fiber drums. The preparation will be 
priced competitively with all dry 
forms of vitamin A on the market to- 
day, Merck said. 

The company described the product 
as “a free-flowing, hard, brownish tan 
beadlet prepared from stabilized syn- 
thetic vitamin A in a complex gelatin 
type base.” The beadlets have irregu- 
lar, rough outer surfaces which help 
disperse and keep each beadlet uni- 
formly distributed in the finished 
feed, according to company data. 

The beadlets are said to be capable 
of withstanding high pressures of pel- 
leting operations. 

“This form of vitamin A was found 
to be two to eight times as stable as 
fish oil in animal feeds at ordinary 
temperatures,” the company said. 
“Stabimix is rapidly absorbed in the 
bloodstream, an important point 
where high blood levels of vitamin A 
are needed for the health or physical 
well-being of an animal.” 
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No Action Reported 
On N.C. Egg Plan 


By Special Correspondent 


Reported plans of North Carolina 
feed millers to establish a non-profit 
commercial egg marketing program 
to meet possible competition from 
large-scale contract programs have 
not reached a “positive action” stage 
as yet, reliable sources report. 

The local mills’ plans, first reported 
by a poultry publication (Feedstuffs, 
Sept. 5, page 2), were generated by 
efforts of a large feed manufacturing 
concern to establish a “million hen” 
operation, according to North Caro- 
lina sources. 

A spokesman for one country group 
said the large feed company had been 
holding organizational meetings for 
several months, but as far as could 
be determined, no hens had been 
placed. 

He added that he doubted very 
much whether the combined efforts of 
local feed people could “stem the tide 
of such a program any more so than a 
person could combat a hurricane with 
a ping pong paddle.” 

Another source commented that 
there is a growing opposition to high- 
ly integrated poultry operations in 
this area, and efforts to establish a 
large-scale egg program would likely 
meet with coolness on the part of lo- 
cal farmers who could be a part of 
it. Local producers, he said, have well- 
established markets for commercial 
eggs both within and outside the 
Carolinas and any “outsider” would 
have to have his own markets for eggs 
produced in the Carolinas. 





Ralston Purine Names 


Regional Ad Managers 


ST. LOUIS—Three members of the 
Ralston Purina Co. feed advertising 
department, St. Louis, have been 


named regional advertising managers, | 


according to an announcement by J 


E. Streetman, marketing vice presi- | 


dent. 

Omer Dye is eastern region adver- 
tising manager and will headquarter 
at the company’s regional sales office 
in Alexandria, Va. Lloyd F. Clay is 
southern region advertising manager 
and will headquarter in the regional 


offices at Atlanta. B. C. Brown is | 


grainbelt region advertising manager 
and will continue to headquarter in 
the company’s general offices in St. 
Louis. C. J. Frazier continues as 
western region advertising manager, 
headquartering at Kansas City. 

All the new regional advertising 
managers will continue to report to 
Maury Malin, director of feed adver- 
tising. Mr. Malin announced that 
these changes were made “in order 
to tailor Purina advertising to re- 
gional variations in agriculture and 
to tie in advertising more closely with 
regional sales programs.” 


Armour Sales Staff 
Changes Announced 





CHICAGO—Two appointments and | 
one retirement have been announced | 
in the by-product sales division of | 


Armour & Co. 

R. W. Guenther has been named 
manager of the animal feed sales de- 
partment. He has been with Armour 
since 1929. 

C. F. Gabel has been appointed 
manager of the tallow and, grease 


sales department to replace M. P. | 


Pruyn, who is retiring after 35 years 
of service with the company. Mr. 
Gabel joined Armour in 1920. 
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Midwest Accounts for Turkey Gain 


WASHINGTON—Led by Minnesota 


now the leading turkey state—the 


Midwest this year is assuming a still greater role in over-all turkey produc- 
tion. In fact, the north central states will account for just about half of the 


1959 turkey crop. 


This is shown in an examination of state and regional figures in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture's preliminary report on the 1959 turkey crop. 
Producers are raising some 82 million turkeys this year, the report shows. 
(Feedstuffs, Sept. 5.) This is a new high in turkey numbers. However, because 
more of the turkeys are lightweight birds, total tonnage may be down 

Minnesota growers this year are producing nearly 13.5 million turkeys 
of all breeds, which puts this midwestern state in first place among the states. 
The former leader, California, has an estimated total of 12.8 million. Mianesota 
production is up 28% from a year earlier, while California's is off 4%. 

Among the various regions in the USDA reports, all showed decreases 


this year except the east north central states, up 6%, 
central states, up 20%. Wisconsin, with a sharp increase of 41%, 


and the west north 
accounted 


for the increase in the east north central states. Other states in that section 
showed at least some decrease Several states in the west north central region, 


including Iowa as well as Minnesota, 
1958. 


showed marked percentage gains over 


While total turkey numbers are down (because of heavy breed decreases) 
in most states and regions outside of the Midwest, nearly all sections showed 


increases in light breed birds. 


(For details on state and regional turkey production, with comparisons, 


see table in Sept. 5 Feedstuffs.) 





Lower Oilseed Meal 


Prices at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Prices of oil- 
seed meal futures were mostly lower 


on the Memphis Board of Trade dur- | 


ing the past week, compared with one 
week earlier. 

This was due to a reflection of slow 
cash oilseed mea! business and good 
condition of the crops. 

Prices generally tended to mark 
time during the week, shortened by 
the Labor Day holiday, with the cur- 
rent September unrestricted soybean 
oil meal contract the only gainer. It 


| eased up slightly on a modest amount 


of trade buying in the nature of hedge 
lifting. 

New crop months were under pres- 
sure from speculative interests, in- 
fluenced by easiness part of the week 
in the soybean market 

A small amount of hedge selling de- 
veloped in bulk solvent cottonseed oil 
meal. Most of the trade remained on 
the sidelines, however, pending more 
definite knowledge of the crop-out- 
turn. Prices eased Sept. 8, when the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated the cotton crop at 14,678,000 
bales of 500 Ib. gross weight. 

Inauguration of trading in the Mem- 
phis basis soybean oil meal market 
received favorable public response, 
with encouraging interest displayed 
by the trade. 

Memphis basis 
closed Sept. 8 unchanged to 50¢ ton 
lower than on Sept. 1, unrestricted 
soybean oil 15¢ 
higher and bulk solvent 
oil meal unchanged to $1 lower 

Traded during the period were 500 
tons of Memphis soybean 
meal, 2,800 tons of unrestricted soy- 
bean oil meal and 1,100 tons of bulk 


soybean oil meal 


meal lower to 25¢ 


cottonseed 


basis oil 


| solvent cottonseed oil meal. 


Af actlation 


| Delmarva Broiler 
| Prices Drop Again 


| SALISBURY, MD.—Broiler prices 
| in Delmarva slid down just a little 
| more last week. The average price 
| paid on the farm was 16.15¢ Ib. The 
price the week before was 16.37¢ 

Although too low for many growers 
to realize any profit, and more often 
selling at a loss, the price was good 
| considering the abundant supply 

Marketings last week in Delmarvi 
totaled 3,900,000 broilers, 3% less 
than the corresponding week of 1958. 
The average price a year ago was 
16.39¢ 

There is considerable lack of en- 
thusiasm the nation among 
hatcherymen. In 22 reporting states, 
34,130,000 eggs were set last week, 


across 


slightly less than the previous week 
and 8% less than the corresponding 
week a year ago 


Settings were down from the pre- 


vious week in 16 of the 22 states 
with sharpest declines reported in 


Alabama, Indiana, Arkansas and 
Pennsylvania 

Broiler chick placements traced a 
similar pattern of gloom. Placements 
in the 22 important broiler states 
totaled 26,939,000 chicks, 5% below 
the previous week and 4% below the 
corresponding week a year ago. De- 
reported for 15 states 
and increases in 7 states, compared 
to the previous week. The largest de- 
the previous week oc- 


creases were 


creases from 
curred in Georgia, Delaware, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi 

—p—- 


GRAIN FIRM OPENS 
FRESNO, CAL.—aA branch of the 
Advance Seed & Grain Co. of Arizona 
was opened here recently. Donald D., 
DeClusin is an agent for the Fresno 
branch 


ANISE PRODUCTS... 
LOWEST COST! 


Anise compounds—Anise Oil USP—Anethole USP 


Write for details. 
TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 West Hubberd Street 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


MOnroe 6-5255 


Manufacturers - 





Importers 2 Distributors 





NO FLOURING — MAKES FOR MORE 
NUTRITIOUS, MORE DIGESTIBLE FEEDS 









MILL INCORPORATES 
WILLIAMS, CAL.—The Endeman 
Feed & Pellet Mill Co. has been in- 
corporated here to supply various 
kinds of equipment for animal feed 
producers. 






STATIONARY OR PORTABLE 
EW! LOW-COST SELF-CONTAINED FEED PLANT 
A unique consolidation of two famous feed processing units, Davis 
Feed Mixer and Davis Feed Granulator. A TRUE PROFESSIONAL 
INSTRUMENT FOR ONLY $1225.00. 


DAVIS MFG. CO.,18C. 0: v0.15 cities iene 






SLASHES FEED COSTS TO THE BONE. RUNS BY 

TRACTOR P. T. 0. OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. Banishes 
guesswork and uncertainty in feeds and feeding. Granulates all 
materials without flouring, the modern way. May also be had with 








Capecrty 2 tons hourly. Other 
sues handle largest requirements 
100% Precision Batch Maung on hay, cobs. ear core grams, LIQUID MOLASSES, 
FISH ONS, AUREOMYCIN, supplements, concentrates or any lortitier 


DISCHARGES ON 
FLOOR OR INTO ELEVATOR 





WRITE FOR LARGE FREE CATALOG ON 


Devis 65th Anniversary Milling Equipment Established 1894 
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Congressional Unit 
Completes Work on 
PL 480 Extension 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — A congressional 
conference committee completed its 
work on legislation to extend Public 
Law 480 this week. This committee 
agreement now goes to the two cham- 
bers for approval—which is indicated. 

Basically, Congress would extend 
the surplus disposal law for a two- 
year period authorizing distribution 
of surplus commodities at the rate 
of $1.5 billion annually. It also pro- 
vides an annual authorization of $300 
million for aid or donations to meet 
emergencies in foreign nations. 

For the feed industry and oilseed 
crushers, this extension legislation 
poses some new aspects of marketing 
for edible oils, lard and with a con- 
comitant effect on the oilseed meals. 

Provisions 

First, the amended law provides 

that edible oils and iard shall be made 


available for distribution through vol- 
untary relief organizations for domes- 


Data Shows Egg Laying Flock 
Could Be Smallest in Years 


WASHINGTON—Figures released 
this week by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture indicate that come 
January the nation’s egg laying 
flock may be the smallest in some 
years. The USDA estimate puts the 
number of potential layers on farms 
Sept. 1 at 413 million—5% less than 
a year earlier and less than at the 
same point of any year since esti- 
mates were started in 1937. 

Regionally, the greatest decreases 
in potential layers (hens and pullets 
of laying age plus pullets not of lay- 
ing age) were in the west north cen- 
tral and the south Atlantic states— 
both down 10% compared with Sept. 
1, 1958, counts. Decreases for other 
regions were: East north central, 8%; 
north Atlantic, 6% and south central, 
4%. In the West there was no change. 

USDA said that on Sept. 1 about 
31% of the potential layers were not 
of laying age. Last year, at the same 
time, the percentage was 34. 

In mid-August, producers’ egg 





prices were slightly better than a 
month earlier, but still well below 
those of a year earlier. Producers re- 
ceived an average of 39.9¢ doz. mid- 
way through August. A month ear- 
lier the price was 30.2¢. And a year 
earlier producers were paid 37.7¢. 

Egg prices were affected by con- 
tinued hot weather, which put poor 
quality eggs on the market. Top 
quality eggs brought substantial pre- 
miums. 

There were fewer layers in pro- 
duction during August—an average 
of 281,219,000, compared with 284,- 
457,000 a year earlier—but this 1% 
cut was offset by a slightly higher 
rate of egg production per layer. 

Farm flocks laid 4,731 million eggs 
during August—1% more than in the 
same month a year earlier. Greatest 
increases were in t?.e south Atlantic 
states and in the West. The rate of 
egg production per layer during Au- 
gust was 16.8, compared with 16.5 
eggs in August, 1958. 


Hens and Pullets of Laying Age, Pullets Not of Laying Age, and Potential 


Layers on Farms, Sept. 1 


Cornell Program 
To Present New 
Research Advances 


BUFFALO—Some of the most re- 
cent developments in nutrition re- 
search and their applications in live- 
stock and poultry feeding will be dis- 
cussed during the Cornell Nutrition 
Conference tor Feed Manufacturers 
at the Hotel Statler in Buffalo. 

The conference, sponsored by Cor- 
nell University of Ithaca, N.Y., in co- 
operation with the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., will take place 
Nov. 11-13. Registration will be Wed- 
nesday evening, Nov. 11, and the 
speaking program will be presented 
on Nov, 12-13. 

In addition to the research present- 
ations by Cornell scientists, there will 
be talks by guest speakers from in- 
dustry, government and experiment 
stations. 

The nutrition papers will cover 
many aspects of livestock and poultry 
feeding. Among the subjects will be 
such things as restricted feeding of 
pullets, swine feeding, new findings in 
ruminant nutrition, recent fats and 
oils work, tranquilizers, additives in 
ruminant rations, taste research, new 


tic distribution to needy persons in “ 
chronic unemployment areas to the Year— Anlactic Sor ohe) by Fart Adlentle Panel Western pv vitamin, amino acid and mineral work 
extent practicable as determined by Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Farms (thousands) with swine and poultry and various 
the Secretary of Agriculture. This | j949-57 (average) .......- 51,648 54,130 73,678 «28,805 + «46,803 += 32,402 «287,467 | aspects of dairy feeding. Other topics 
proposal was added to the legislation | j9se .................se05 51,904 56,403 72,136 30,576 41,479 36,162 288,660 | also will be discussed. 

by Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R., | 1959 ........-:ccsceeeeeee 49,723 53,221 70,789 33,129 41,117 37,943 285,922 The opening session will include a 
Ky.), but as introduced it would have Pullets Not of Laying Age on Farms (thousands) number of talks of general interest. 
required on a manadtory basis that | (948-57 (average) ........ 27,948 39,181 «= 66,011 = 16,062 26,158 = 14,772 190, 131 I. S. Riggs, vice president, the 
when USDA declared any farm com- | 1958 ................000e- 21,102 29,084 «= 53,668 «13,746 = 16,868 11,298 =~ 145,764 | Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, and chair- 
modity in surplus, it would first be | 1989 ............sseseeeee 18,763 «= 25,814 42,032 15,543 14,976 9,636 = 126,764 | an of the board, American Feed 
required to make such supplies avail- Potential Layers on Farms* (thousands) Manufacturers Assn., will present 
able for domestic relief donation. | 1948-57 (average) ........ 79,596 93,311 = 139,689 = 44,867 72,961 = 47,174 477,598 | comments on the question, “Who is 
This broad proposition aroused Oppo- | 1958 .............seeeeees 73,006 = 95,487 125,804 «44,322, 58,347 47,458 += 434,424 | Doing to ‘farm’ the farmer?” The role 
sition at USDA on the grounds that | 195? ...-.....seseeeeeeees 68,406 = 79,035 = 112,821 += 48,672 56,093 47,579 412,686 | Oe tn agricultural college in modern 


it would add poultry, fruits and many 
other commodities to a list of domes- 
tic donation programs—even if as in 
the case of poultry PL 480 authoriza- 
tions have been okayed for market 
development programs in foreign na- 
tions—and would automatically open 
up every domestic relief area as a 
priority customer. As approved by the 
committee, the original Cooper pro- 
vision has been watered down by 
qualifying language which limits such 
domestic donations to the extent that 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
deems practicable. 


Donation Program 

Another donation program confined 
exclusively to edible oils and animal 
fats is contained in the conference 
committee measure. It too is a modi- 
fied version of the original proposal 
for foreign aid distribution. In ap- 
proving the amendment—which is 
permissive rather than mandatory— 
the committee qualified the original 
by stating that in carrying out such 
procurement of surplus commodities, 
USDA should make such open market 
procurement of consumer end pro- 
ducts as to tend to maintain basic 
prices for such commodities as soy- 
beans, cottonseed and flaxseed at 
levels which would discourage ac- 
cumulation in CCC stockpiles. 


Originally the proposal would have 
required USDA to make purchases of 
those commodities “to maintain” 
price levels above existing price sup- 
port program loan levels. 





FATS AND OIL PROGRAM 
BELIEVED CERTAIN 


* 


WASHINGTON—Informed sources 
close to inner circles of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture say that as 
a result of pending legislation extend- 
ing Public Law 480 it now is evident 
that a domestic fats and oil donation 
program must be seen as a certainty. 
And there is a strong probability that 
subsequently the government will 
have to undertake a similar oil dona- 
=a in the foreign relief aid 





> 
— |  . ...) a eo lee 





*Hens and pullets of laying age plus pullets not of laying age. 





Roger Toussaint Joins 


Hales & Hunter Firm 


CHICAGO—Roger S. Toussaint has 
been appointed manager of marketing 
research by Orvel 
H. Cockrel, mar- 
keting manager, 
Hales & Hunter 
Co. 


. Mr. Toussaint 

> has been market 
) analyst for the 
"} past 13 years in 
" the commercial re- 
search department 
_ of Swift & Co. 

He received his 
master’s degree in 
agricultural economics at Iowa State 
University. 





R. 8. Toussaint 


—_— 


Workers’ Pay Rises 


SAN FRANCISCO — Production 
workers in grain mills in California 
increased their average weekly earn- 
ings from $101.11 to $103.25 between 
June and July of this year, according 
to estimates prepared by the division 
of labor statistics and research of the 
California State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations. The figures com- 
pared with $99.36 for July of 1958. 

The average hourly earnings rose 
fractionally from $2.46 in June to 
$2.47 in July, and were at $2.36 the 
previous July. The estimated number 
of hours per average production work- 
er were, in the same order, 41.1 
hours, 41.8, and 42.1. 


os 








NEW PLANT OPENED 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—The Vander- 
burgh County Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Assn. is opening its new plant 
here, according to Joe Wallace, man- 
ager. The plant, which represents an 
investment of about $500,000, includes 
a feed mill, fertilizer warehouse, of- 
fice area for the Cooperative & Farm 
Bureau Insurance Co. and a hatchery 
with a 70,000-chick capacity. A gaso- 
line bulk plant also is located on the 
property. 





Integrated Broiler 
Business Purchased 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS—What is 
described as the largest integrated 
broiler business in west Texas has 
changed hands. Paymaster Feed Mills, 
a division of Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., Inc., has bought the poultry, feed 
and processing interests of Marion 
Balch, who started growing broilers 
several years ago. 

Mr. Balch reportedly sold his An- 
gelo Feed & Supply Co., the B & B 
Produce Co. and 20 pieces of rolling 
stock. Also included in the purchase 
were three broiler growing farms, 
two leased farms, approximately 100,- 
000 birds on feed, 200,000 others being 
grown on contract, 40,000 laying hens, 
poultry equipment and the firm’s dis- 
tribution center in El Paso. 

Mr. Balch explained that he had 
gone as far as he could go alone with 
the business he had developed from 
a drouth-ridden feed store back in 
1951. “A company with capital and 
research was needed to make further 
necessary expansion,” he said. 

Paymaster, which has-been active 
in the Southwest, is making its first 
step into poultry integration. Pay- 
master announced that it will try to 
increase the number of broilers pro- 
duced to approximately 5 million an- 
nually, and will stress the growing of 
turkeys and laying hens. 

Mr. Balch will remain with the 
firm as general manager and most of 
the other employees will be retained. 


W. A. Williams, general manager 
of Paymaster Mills at Abilene, Texas, 
said the company hopes to increase 
its processing plant’s output to keep 
pace with the proposed increase in 
broiler production. Processing 4-5 
million chickens would be double last 
year’s production, which included the 
handling of a million locally produced 
birds and a like number of birds 
shipped in from east Texas. 

In its search for new contract 
broiler producers, Paymaster is look- 
ing for farmers who will grow as 
many as 10,000 birds at a time. 





agriculture will be discussed by Dr. 
C. E. Palm, dean of Cornell's College 
of Agriculture. Dr. C. G. Durbin, Food 
and Drug Administration, will discuss 
federal control of feed additives. A 
look at the feed-livestock picture for 
the year ahead will be provided by 
Dr. L. C. Cunningham, Cornell eco- 
nomist. 

One of the guest speakers will be 
Hjalmar Clausen, State Animal Hus- 
bandry Experiment Station of Den- 
mark, whose topic will be “Feeding 
of Swine for the Production of Pork.” 
Dr. Gennard Matrone of North Caro- 
lina State College will discuss studies 
of sodium and potassium cations in 
volatile fatty acid metabolism of 
ruminants. Another guest speaker, C. 
A. Denton of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture will present a paper on 
the role of fats and oils in chick nu- 
trition. 

Papers by Cornell staff members on 
Nov. 12 will include the following: 
“Observations on Restricted Feeding 
of Growing Pullets,” Dr. J. H. Bruck- 
ner and Dr. F. W. Hill; “Plane of Nu- 
trition and Livestock Performance,” 
Dr. J. T. Reid; “Studies on Feeding 
for Leaner Ducks,” Dr. M. L. Scott, 
Dr. R. C. Baker and Dr. E. Dougher- 
ty; “Roughage Intake and Efficiency 
of Feed Utilization in Dairy Cattle,” 
Dr. J. B. Stone, Dr. G. W. Trimberger, 
Dr. C. R. Henderson, Dr. J. T. Reid, 
Dr. K. L. Turk and Dr. J. K. Loosli; 
“The Role of Fatty Acids and Other 
(Turn to CORNELL PROGRAM, page 132) 





THE PRICELESS EXTRA 





authorized as a distributor 


BACIFERM 


and other leading feed 
additives, minerals and 
antibiotics. 


THE AMBURGO CO., INC. 
Gen. Offices: 1315 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7 
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distinguish between good and bad bacteria? 


BACIFERM CAN ! 


Baciferm is the supplement that contains the ex- 
traordinary antibiotic zinc bacitracin. More and 
more feed manufacturers are adding it to their 
poultry and swine feeds. 


The big reason is its “Selective Action.” That is 
zinc bacitracin’s unique ability to select its targets 
—to control the dangerous bacteria in the intestinal 
tract without harming the beneficial bacteria that 
produce valuable nutrients. 


Baciferm’s zinc bacitracin is bactericidal. That 
means that it kills dangerous bacteria—does not 
build up resistant strains. As you have probably 
heard, this is not the case with some older anti- 
biotics such as streptomycin and the tetracyclines. 
Because they are bacteriostatic, they don’t kill but 
just slow down the dangerous pathogens. Result: 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION @ ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. © In Mexico: COMSOLMEX, S. A., Mexico 7, D. F. © CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 





these older antibiotics can build up resistant strains 
of bacteria over the years, and no longer seem to 
do the job they were once so good at. 


Many feed manufacturers have taken positive 
steps to insure against this growing risk. They’ve 
switched to Baciferm. How about you? To help you 
decide, get all the facts, all the feeding trial data, 
all the university test evidence. Let us prove to you 
that you gain with Baciferm, the antibiotic sup- 
plement that gives your feed “Selective Action.” 


Be sure your feeds contain 


BACIFERM 


ZINC BACITRACIN ANTIBIOTIC SUPPLEMENTS 


.CSce 
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Feed Industry Problem in Obtaining 


Covered Hopper Cars Discussed 


By Speeial Correspondent 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following 
story, from a meeting heid this sum- 
mer in Milwaukee, was prepared by 
and was 
based on a transcript of the meeting’s 


a special correspondent 


proceedings. 
© © 


MILWAUKEE — The atmosphere 
got a bit warm at a summer meeting 
Midwest Shippers Advisory 
Board when the subject of covered 
hopper cars for use by feed manu- 
facturers entered the discussion of 


of the 


the general car shortage situation. 


Responding to the chairman's in- 
vitation for “other comment,” A. E. 
Leitherer, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
made an appeal for “a change in the 
distribution pattern” followed by the 
railroads with respect to this type of 


car. 


“It seems to me,” said Mr. Leither- 
er, “that there is either a feast or 
a famine of covered hopper cars. We 
are having great difficulty in obtain- 
ing them because of the use of this 
équipment, primarily, in the service 
of the cement people. I believe the 
carriers can certainly consider the 
needs of the feed industry for this 


particular kind of equipment.” 


Later R. E. Clark, chairman of the 
car service division of the Association 
of American Railroads, reported on 
“A Rail Transportation System Ade- 
quate to Our Needs.” In the course 
of his remarks he referred back to 
Mr. Leitherer’s reference to the cov- 


ered hopper situation and continued: 


“The loadings of covered hoppers in 
the first half of this year were 25 
percent higher than they were in the 


same period last year, when the load- 
ings of covered hopper cars exceeded 
any year of record. 

“We are now loading somewhat 





over 100 different commodities in the 
covered hopper cars, and to indicate 
the awareness of the railroad industry 
to the needs of the shipping public 
we have, since 1950, added about 40,- 
000 covered hopper cars to the fleet. 

“The present covered hopper own- 
ership is just a few cars under 60,000, 
while in 1950 the ownership was only 
19,500 cars.” 


Net Increase 

Mr. Leitherer rose to ask if the in- 
crease of 40,000 covered hopper cars 
since 1950 represented new cars or re- 
placements. 

“We have had a net increase of 40,- 
000 in the covered hopper fleet since 
1950,” Mr. Clark replied. 

“How many covered hopper cars 
were retired in this period? Also, how 
many were renovated coal cars?” Mr. 
Leitherer asked. 

“First of all,” said Mr. Clark, 
“there are no renovated coal cars in 
this figure. The 40,000 figure is a net 
increase in the ownership. As you may 
know, the covered hopper fleet is com- 
paratively new, so retirements have 
been negligible, Retirements and cars 
destroyed never exceed more than a 
couple of hundred in any one year.” 

“That brings me to my next ques- 
tion,” said Mr. Leitherer,” and that 
is what thought has been given to 
greater utility of this equipment in 
joint line service? I believe that is 
where some of the shortages we have 
experienced come about. I am also 
aware of the trend in the cement in- 
dustry to go to truck hauling, which 
should release cars. Still, we do some- 
times experience difficulty in obtain- 
ing sufficient equipment for our 
needs.” 

Distribution of covered hopper cars 
among shippers, Mr. Clark explained, 
is the responsibility of the railroads 











Tuscarora Stabilized Iodide 


® 68.8% lodine 
® Protected Against H,O 
@ And Subsequent Volatilization 
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Allied Products: bentonite, cobalt, copper, iron, 
magnesium, phosphorus and zine compounds. 
Manufacturers’ price schedule on request. 


“lodine is lost from commercial feedstuffs 
by oxidation of the lodide to |, and sub- 
sequent volatilization. lodized mineral 
feeds may lose 9 to 20% of their |, 
during storage 4 months at ordinary con- 
ditions. If 92 parts of KI and 8 or more 
parts of Ca Stearate are milled together 
the KI becomes coated with an insoluble 
film which prevents loss of |,. The Ca 
Stearate is removed by the bile in the 
intestinal tract so that the Ki becomes 


Manufacturers’ Representative 


Gladwin A. Read Company 


615 Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois 
Phone: UNiversity 4-0010 














BERMUDA HOLIDAY—A Bermuda holiday for 80 Pillsbury dealers and 





salesmen was climaxed when Clarence Stouffer, owner-manager of Stouffer’s 
Hatchery at Waddams Grove, Ill, found the buried treasure on an island 
off Bermuda. The New York-Bermuda trip ended a sales campaign and paid 
off in an all-expense trip for those who showed the greatest tonnage increase 
over the previous year. Shown above is Mr. Stouffer receiving his additional 
“loot” from J. K. Hubbard, director of marketing for the feed division of the 


Pillsbury Co., Clinton, Iowa. 





serving individual shippers and it is 
their obligation to distribute cars 
equitably among shippers on each 
line. The car service division of the 
AAR comes in, he said, when a sur- 
plus, “or a so-called reasonable sur- 
plus,” develops. In that case the car 
service division will direct the move- 
ment of the surplus to another area 
in need of cars, he said. 

“I personally know of no restric- 
tions on use of the covered hopper 
car in interline service,” Mr. Clark 
asserted, “although we do know there 
are certain cars in assigned service 
for the handling of one commodity or 
another.” 

Restriction Cited 

“Well,” said Mr. Leitherer, “I am 
sorry that I have to differ with you, 
but there is definitely one restriction. 
We have cars now but it is only 
through the goodness of heart of the 
Union Pacific. We are able to use 
these from plants shipping alfalfa 
meal for feed in bulk to some other 
destination on a foreign line. Then 
we have to route this car back to 
the owner. 

“We realize there is a tightness 
occasionally, but we do have that 
difficulty. We have that same diffi- 
culty with the Wabash Railroad, the 
Missouri Pacific, the New York Cen- 
tral. I can name a score of other 
roads that will not let us take these 
cars for movement beyond their lines, 
and that greatly restricts the flexibil- 
ity of this type of equipment in our 
operations. 

“This is one of the reasons that the 
feed industry is going to trucks for 
handling bulk lots.” 

The covered hopper car, Mr. Clark 
said, cannot be considered a general 
service car, like a boxcar and, because 
of the varied commodities now load- 
ing in them, there must be some re- 
striction. He admitted that he was 
aware of certain instances such as 
Mr. Leitherer had mentioned. 

“It’s not practical,” he said, “to 
load dolomite in a covered hopper 
car today, cement tomorrow and soy- 
beans the next day. The cars would 
have to be cleaned after each trip, 
which would not only be costly but 
would also take them out of service. 
But I understand that your question 
had to do with the interline movement 
of these cars.” 

“Well, this is assigned service,” said 
Mr. Leitherer. “These particular cov- 
ered hopper cars are not going into 
any other type of hauling. They are in 
our own service completely. We load 
alfalfa meal in one instance, soybean 
meal in another, or we may load grits 
or hominy and then feed. 

“It is all a related commodity, re- 








quiring no additional handling and 
it would seem there could be an as- 
signed service with us, so, if we had 
need at another point, we could create 
our own car pool arrangement. 

“It would seem to me we should 
have that flexibility and the railroads 
would gain by permitting their cars 
to be used this way. It would not be 
taking anything out of service for 
revenue purposes, because we do have 
some cars we can release when needed 
for their feed service. It is a matter 
of flexibility to keep up with distribu- 
tion demands. It is difficult to under- 








GIVE HIM ADVICE 
HE’LL APPRECIATE 


Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page 147. 
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important decision. .. 


Sound judgment is important to a profitable business, and never more so 
than in the choice of a hammermill. This crucial decision should not be 
made casually, for years of operation, profitable or otherwise, hang in the 
balance. The hammermill is the most important single piece of equip- 


ment in a feed plant. 





























AJACS-O-MATIC 
REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGER 
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: REMOTE SCREEN CHANGE HAMMERMILL 


| . FOUR SIZES—50 TO 160 H.P. DESIGNED FOR PROFITABLE CUSTOM GRINDING 
| 





Write for Bulletins and the Name of Your Jacobson Sales Representative 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 


49 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


| 1090 TENTH AVE. S. E. DEPT. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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SAVE the PRICE of an 
EAR CORN CRUSHER! 





W-W HAMMERMILLS 
GRIND WITHOUT 


PRE-CRUSHING 


the Standard of QUALI 
for Over 50 Years 


Why buy two machines when one will do the job? W-W Hammermills, with 
exclusive Star Cylinder, grind ear corn without pre-crushing and they handle 
all grinding assignments more efficiently, with less power than any other mill. 

They have heat-treated hammers, hard-surfaced with Tungston Carbide 
to always maintain a cutting edge. Quality construction — with cast iron 
frame assures you of a long, trouble-free service. 

You get more for your money —all the way through. Here are 
representative prices:* 


MODEL HORSEPOWER FEED OPENING PRICE* 
F-25M Gooseneck 40 18” $ 697.04 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24” $1665.86 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2183.98 


Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 
A convenient time-payment plan is available. Write for complete information. 
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EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 
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... rich in dextrose 
... Umproves palatability 
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CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
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EK. W. Ogle Bill Crutcher 


Van Waters & Rogers 


Announces Changes 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Six transfers 
and appointments in the Pacific 
Northwest area of Van Waters & 
Rogers, Inc., went into effect Sept. 1, 
according to Tom W. Moore, vice 
president. 

Willis Ryder, who has represented 
the firm's agricultural supply depart- 
ment in central Washington for the 
past three years, was transferred to 
the company’s San Francisco office. 

Bill Crutcher, Spokane salesman, 
will cover the Columbia Basin area 
and north into Wenatchee and Lake 
Chelan, formerly a part of Mr. Ry- 
der’s territory. 

Franz Sunitsch, newly appointed 
Seattle salesman, will cover the Yak- 
ima Valley area and the Walla Walla, 
Pendleton and Hermiston sales dis- 
trict formerly serviced by Dale Web- 
ber of the Portland office. 

Dale Webber has been transferred 
to the company’s Boise office to cover 








Franz Sunitsch Willis Ryder 








Dale Webber 


Bob Zenger 
the Boise Valley area and parts of 
eastern Oregon. 

The Seattle office will also turn 
over the Goldendale area of south 
central Washington to Portland. It 
will be added to the territory covered 
by Bob Zenger. 

Eugene W. Ogle was appointed 
Spokane manager for the agricultur- 
al supply department. 

Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., dis- 
tributes agricultural chemicals, ferti- 
lizers, feed additives, animal health 
products, binder and baler twine and 
wire. 





stand why the carriers will take cars 
away from themselves by this type of 
restriction, when the cars are as- 
signed to us in the first place.” 


Freight Rates 

At this point Lawrence Farlow, 
secretary of the Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Assn., Bloomington, Ill. raised 
another question. He couldn’t under- 
stand, he declared, why the railroads 
would publish a reduced tariff rate 
per hundred pounds, but, to avoid a 
reduction in income, set minimums 
that are difficult to meet. 

“We find,” he elaborated, “that re- 
cently the rails have reduced their 
rates and published minimum loads 
of 110,000 Ib. or an absolute minimum 
of 100,000 Ib. And yet, only about 50% 
of their equipment is capable of ac- 
commodating that size load. 

“We know of instances where the 
railroads have suffered the loss of car 
days by placing at country elevators 
boxcars of 80,000 Ib. capacity when a 
100,000 capacity car is needed to meet 
the requirements of the tariff. We feel 
there must be more cooperation be- 
tween the traffic and operating people 
in making tariffs, to enable them to 
properly utilize their equipment.” 

Following this digression the discus- 
sion got back to covered hopper cars. 
John J. Zurick, Central Commercial 
Co., Chicago, wanted to know if the 
carriers, because of one-way haul, are 
dissatisfied with the revenue from the 
covered hopper movement. 

“Not to my knowledge, sir,’’ Mr. 
Clark responded. And another rail- 
road spokesman added: “Naturally, 
we would like to have more of these 
cars, but we first have to look in the 
till, to see if there is sufficient money 
to buy enough of them. We appreciate 
the one-way haul, too, although if we 
could figure out return trips for each 
hopper, the demand for them would 
not be so great.” 

“I thought that was the reason why 
the railroads do not have a complete 
fleet of covered hoppers,” Mr. Zurick 
came back. “But I have another ques- 
tion. Why is it that the railroads seem 
to take their covered hoppers out of 
other services when the cement in- 
dustry needs them? That is a rea- 
sonably seasonal movement. But they 
seem to take the cars from the grain 
shippers, or, in my case, the crushed 





rock business, to favor the cement 
people. I recently had~30 cars taken 
away from me for that reason.” 

Homer Wilson, [Illinois Central 
Railroad, intervened to agree that it 
might happen in some instances, but 
he declared he hadn't seen too much 
of it. 

“Generally speaking,” said Mr. Wil- 
son, “the railroads hesitate to take a 
car from an alfalfa mill and put it in- 
to cement service. They are reluctant 
to do it, but, after all, the carriers 
have the problem of car supply for 
their requirements.” 


-— 


Named Keenco 


Sales Supervisor 


VINELAND, N.J.—The appoint- 
ment of Gil Eddy as supervisor of 
sales and sales promotion for the 
Keenco line of . 
automatic poultry 
equipment in New 
York and the New 
England states has 
been announced by 
Everett M. Keen, 
president. The firm 
operates two 
plants, one in 
Vineland and one 
in Emporia, Va. 

Mr. Eddy has 
been _ associated 
with various phases of poultry pro- 
duction from the beginning of his 
business career. He is currently the 
New York state chairman of the 
Poultry & Egg National Board, and 
is also on the membership committee 
of the Northeastern Poultry Produc- 
ers Council. 

During his career he has worked 
for Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa, and the Automatic 
Poultry Feeder Co., Zeeland, Mich. 

———_—_——<—— - 








Gil Eddy 


JOINS SALES CLUB 

LOS ANGELES—Joseph E. Burger, 
director of public relations, H. V. 
Nootbaar & Co., was elected a mem- 
ber of the Los Angeles Sales Execu- 
tives Club, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Norman L. Hess, 
president. More than 600 southern 
California sales leaders belong to the 
club. 
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DY NAFOS’ 


takes the waste out of 
phosphorus feeding 


OUT-PERFORMS PHOSPHATES 
OF LOW AVAILABILITY 
»., UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


Results under practical feeding conditions 
show that phosphates of low availability waste 
money or phosphorus ... or both. This is 
proved by a simple test comparing 
International’s Dynamic DYNAFOS with any 
unprocessed, raw phosphate—a test under 
your own practical conditions, 





For example, feed one pen of birds 

Imported Rock Phosphate (normally rated 70% 
available in comparison to dicalcium 
phosphate). Then feed a second pen only 70% 
as much phosphorus from Dynamic DYNAFOS. 
You'll find you get equal, or even improved, 
rate of growth, feed efficiency and percentage of 
bone ash from the lesser amount of DYNAFOS. 


This test clearly shows that chemically 
processed and purified DYNAFOS ends the 
waste of phosphorus feeding. . . cuts 
formulation costs by meeting nutritional needs 
with fewer pounds of product. What’s more, 
unique beaded form makes handling and 
mixing better than ever, Write or wire your 
International representative for details, 


, ee Producers of 
Fadl Living Minerals 


33-59 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Sales Agontes EASTERN ARGAs GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.); wy vagy WILLEN CO, INC, Birmingham (Alc.); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian 
GRAIN CO, INC. Buffalo; P. R. MARKLEY, INC. Philadelphia; A. G. (Miss); The VITA. PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis). PAIDWEST AREA: 


ED 
GREENE COMPANY, okie (N. Carolina); EDWARD £. SMITH COMPANY, BLOMPIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis; W. P. MANN SALES CO, Omoha; M. A. 
Atlanta; E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD MeCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo); 8. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth, 
FEED COMPANY, Chicage; GOOD, UFE CHEMICALS, INC, Effingham (ill); JOHN WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seottle; JAMES FARRELL & COM- 
F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville; CHAS. F. PANY, Compton, (Calif). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD, Toronto. 
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STIMULATE BETTER 
RUMEN FUNCTION! 


Use Feeds Containing 
RUFIS . . . The Natural Live 
Rumen Organism Concentrate! / 


STRESS conditions encoun- 
tered during handling — ship- 
ping — new surroundings and 
change of feed often cause cattle 
to run short of Rumen Bacteria. 
“RUFIS” supplies new, active 
Rumen Bacteria which rapidly 
multiply and stimulate those 
already present in the Rumen 





® Appetites Improve 

* Cattle Go On Feed Quickly 
* They Show Better Gains 

* Better Finish & Uniformity 
* Greater Feed Conversion 


RUFIS: HAND HARVESTED FROM 
| GOVERNMENT INSPECTED CATTLE 
Protected by Patent No. 2,560,630 
RUFIS is produced by Poulan Laboratories, Kansas City 


W. P. MANN SALES CO., INC. 

5414 MILITARY AVE. OMAHA 4, NEBRASKA 
NAME 
TITLE 
FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS_ 


CITY STATE 
ee eee ee ee 


DISTRIBUTED BY... 
Bonewitz Chemical Co. 


Burlington, lowa 
The Ray Ewing Company 
1097 So. Marengo Ave. 
Pasadena 5, California 
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3007 Race St., 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
M. A. McClelland Company 
416 Dwight Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Copyright 1959 WPMSC « 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Pounded 185 
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GRAIN FLAX 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 














Need for Marketing Eggs in New 
Forms Stressed at Georgia Institute 


By DEWEY McN IECE 
Georgia Extension Poultryman 


EATONTON, GA.—You can’t find 
out what new products the consumers 
want because they don’t know what 
they want. 

This was expressed by Mahlon C. 
Sweet, editor, Poultry Processing & 
Marketing, at the fourth annual 
Georgia Poultry Institute at Eaton- 
ton, Aug. 24-27. Contract farming, 
management, feeding and auctions 
were among other subjects discussed. 

Mr. Sweet said people do not use 
eggs because of inconvenience and 
lack of variety. Eggs should be of- 
fered in many different forms be- 
cause they are competing with about 
5,000 items on the grocery store shelf 
today, compared with 1,000 items in 
pre-war days. 

He mentioned several companies 
that have introduced new products, 
and by so doing get more shelf space 
in the grocery store than eggs. Some 
of the new products he mentioned 
that might have possibilities were 
egg snacks, egg bars, brown and 
serve eggs, egg coated cereals, egg 
solids and individual packages of 
fresh or frozen eggs. Mr. Sweet 
brought out the opinion that large 
food companies might be the logical 
companies to introduce new egg prod- 


| ucts. He said it is estimated that it 


costs about $1 million to introduce 


one new product. 


Contract Farming 

Dewey MeNiece, extension poultry- 
University of Georgia, told the 
group that contract egg farming does 
not offer any overall advantages over 
the independent producer. The possi- 
ble gains through quantity buying 
would probably be more than offset 
by management that isn’t up to par, 
Mr. McNiece explained. Marketing 
might be one phase where a large 
contract egg program would have an 
advantage. This would not hold true 
if the independent producer operates 
in a systematic, orderly fashion, he 
said. 

Dr. T. M. Goldhaft, general mana- 
ger, Vineland (New Jersey) Poultry 
Laboratory, discussed vaccinating for 
laryngotracheitis. He stated that in 
his experience the brush method of 
applying the vaccine to the vent was 
better than the vent-drop method. 
Permanent immunity takes place if 
the birds are vaccinated after they 
are 4 weeks old. The disease spreads 
slowly and birds can be vaccinated 
to stop the spread of the disease. 
Hens in production can be vaccinat- 
ed for laryngotracheitis without af- 
fecting the eggs produced any more 
than just handling affects the flock, 
he said. 

At the Crossroads 

Harold J. O'Connell, president, 
June Dairy Products Co., Miami, Fia., 
told the group that Georgia had made 
tremendous progress in commercial 
market egg production. He said pro- 





ducers are now at the crossroads 
where they must realize that many 
of their eggs will have to be exported 
to the large markets in the East. He 
said initially the eggs shipped out of 
Georgia are of high quality, but egg 
processors must use proven methods 
so that they do not run into any trou- 
ble. Because Georgia eggs were of 
poor quality several years ago, he 
recommended that they be shipped 
in plain cases for a while until they 
build up the reputation in the mar- 
kets. 

Mr. O'Connell said washing eggs 
causes the most trouble, followed by 
cracks. He suggested/eggs should be 
segregated and so designated, and 
only the dirty eggs should be washed. 
He emphasized the need for using 
new containers, cooling the eggs rap- 
idly and keeping them under refrig- 
eration on the farm, as well as while 
being transported. 

Breeding 

Andy J. Wyatt, geneticist, Ghost- 
ley’s Poultry Farm, Anoka, Minn., 
said the breeder’s primary objective 
is to produce a chick that will pro- 
duce the most profit for the poultry- 
man. He stated that what the breed- 
er does depends on the market de- 
mand. There are many traits the pro- 
ducer must attempt to improve, but 
he will put the most selection pres- 
sure on the trait that the chick buy- 
er demands improvement in. He men- 
tioned that many times there is a 
negative relationship in improving 
certain traits. Egg ‘numbers and 
thickness of shell, as well as egg 
number and albumen quality, seem 
to fall in the category. 

Wheeler McMillen, vice president, 
Farm Journal, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
gave six possibilities as to who might 
control farming. He listed communis- 
tic gangsters. organized labor, fed- 
eral government, business as distin- 
guished from agriculture, farm or- 
ganizations and small independents. 

Mr. MeMillen stated that we don’t 
want 100% of either, but that a com- 
bination of two or three of the better 
ones is needed. He said the country 
is old enough to show that indepen- 
dent producers are among the most 
efficient in the world, but not old 
enough to prove this system will con- 
tinue to be one of the most efficient. 


Management 

E. O. Creel, poultry management 
division, Alabama Flour Mills, Deca- 
tur, Ala., discussed business manage- 
ment in egg farming. He listed the 
following qualifications of a good 
manager: Poultry knowledge, bal- 
anced judgment, experience, coopera- 
tive, progressive, dependable, honest 
and a liking for chickens. Mr. Creel 
said a poultryman must know what 
the cost should be and what the costs 
are, and that it is impossible to know 
either without proper records and 
standards. The operating procedure 
for a poultryman is to make a survey 
of egg farming program, analyze the 





Why That Dirty Rat ! yy 


He'll steal about $20.00 a year from your profits through grain and 


building damage. Rid your elevator of these robbers!!! 
DOUGLAS RAT-KILL with WARFARIN dry bait 


DOUGLAS RAT and MOUSE KILLER with PIVALYN water soluble bait 


Feed both in DOUGLAS’ combination dry and water soluble 
BAIT STATIONS. Rid your buildings of rats and mice now 
with these rodent-killing Douglas products. 


Grain Sanitation Division 


Douglas Chemical Company 


620 East 16th Avenve 


North Kansas City, Missouri 
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survey, list items that need attention, 
make a schedule for correcting these 
items, establish records to properly 
reflect Costs, analyze records regular- 
ly and give attention to details, prop- 
er supervision and follow-through. 

He said the cost of producing a 20- 
week-old pullet is $1.40 if mortality 
is zero. Five percent mortality and 
culling would raise the cost to $1.47. 
He said 10% mortality and culling 
would increase the cost to $1.55, and 
15% mortality and culling to $1.64. 

He gave the cost of producing a 
dozen eggs as 29¢, and listed produc- 
tion, feed wastage, mortality and 
culls, egg breakage and labor as im- 
portant factors affecting costs in the 
laying house. 

A panel on egg quality, moderated 
by R. A. Gayvert, agreed that AA 
quality eggs are not practical to mer- 
chandise at the present time, but 
should be kept as a challenge. The 
group agreed that washing is seldom 
done properly and that most of the 
poultrymen could reduce breakage 
and the amount of cleaning necessary 
if they would change from communi- 
ty to individual type nests. 

J. O. Sprowles, manager, Douglas 
Fresh Egg Co., Douglas, Ga., stated 
that from his experience it is easier 
to control quality under contract egg 
farming than otherwise. He said that 
the size of laying flock might also be 
a very important factor. 

Jimmy Hancock, president, Han- 
cock Farms, Inc., Kennesaw, Ga., said 
large independent producers can con- 
trol quality as well as, or better than, 
those under contract. 

Sedative 

Dr. Kenneth May, poultry products 
technologist, poultry division, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, discussed using 
sedatives in catching, handling and 
processing poultry. He .-id that the 
sedative that they were using re- 
mained in the tissues, and that the 
Pure Food and Drug Act will not al- 
low them to use it with broilers to 
be processed. There is a_ possibility 
a sedative could be used in control- 
ling pigeons and other birds more 
easily than they are now, he said. 

Breeder Males 

K. K. Hale, executive vice presi- 
dent, Peterson Breeding Farm, De- 
catur, Ark., told the Georgia group 
that poor diet and management can 
easily be the cause of much of the 
performance of male birds. 

He said the female is at fault in 
the reduction and fertility after sev- 
eral months of production, as well as 
the male. One theory is that the loss 
of feathers on the back can reduce 
mating. The toe nails on the male 
might be sharp and cut the backs of 
the hens. He stated that a micro- 
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“For year around 
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American Mill Service Co. 


116 PORTLAND AVENUE MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Serving Mills & Breeders 
For Over 30 Year 


Devolkod ® Vitamin Oils 
Fortified Cod Liver Oils) 


Devolkod @ Non-Dest. Cod Liver Oil U.S.P. 
Devold Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 


organism has been isolated that 
might have something to do with the 
fertility problem. 

Mr. Hale said that the broiler in- 
dustry demands a fast growth rate 
in the birds, but too much selection 
pressure can cause leg trouble and 
crooked toes. 

Five recommendations in managing 
the breeder male he listed were: (1) 
Never overcrowd a breeding flock. 
(2) Do not restrict feeding until skel- 
etal growth is reached. (3) Make cer- 
tain there is a minimum of fighting 
when reaching puberty. (4) Make 
certain males do not get too fat after 
the first few months of production. 
Feed should be restricted if they 
overeat. (5) Do not feed a high pro- 
tein diet. 

Harry Tobey, coordinator, Martin 
Feed & Poultry Co., Gainesville, Ga., 
said that if we are to stay in the 
business we must improve manage- 
ment practices. He told the group 
that management was an all-inclu- 
sive term and refers to all acts that 
take place on the broiler farm. 
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R. M. Harris, secretary, J. D. Jew- 
ell, Inc., Gainesville, Ga., said 90% 
of the broilers sold at the present 
time are ice packed. This places poul- 
try in a highly perishable position 
and at the mercy of the market, he 
said. At least half of the broilers 
should be merchandised to help sta- 
bilize the market, Mr. Harris sug- 
gested. This would allow the proces- 
sor to hold birds for a considerable 
length of time and not be forced to 
sell. 

A panel on the Georgia broiler auc- 
tion, moderated by Milton Y. Dendy, 
extension poultryman, University of 
Georgia, agreed that one of the major 
contributions of the auction was to 
change the pricing structure from l¢ 
up or down, to 1/10-\%¢. 

The panel felt the auction mates 
the dealer more money. Since the be- 
ginning there has been a price differ- 
ence of .446¢ in favor of the auction 
When all the costs are subtracted, 
about .148¢ Ib., the dealer still has 
.298¢ above the other pricing system 

Approximately 20% of the broilers 
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sold in Georgia have been sold 
through the auction since its begin- 
ning. The dealer does not have to be 
present when his birds are sold be- 
cause the auction acts as an agent 
and sells the birds. The dealer tells 
the auction the price he will take and 
the auction takes it from there. 

Several advantages of a practical 
control feeding program for meat 
type breeders were given by Chester 
Pilch, Pilch's Breeding Farm, Hazard- 
ville, Conn. 

He said egg production in his tests 
was the same, body weight was 1 Ib. 
less, mortality was 7-9% less and 
20-25% less feed was consumed, Mr. 
Pilch also outlined a program for 
feeding meat-type breeder pullets 

_ aneinanne cena ——$ 
NEW FEED COMPANY 

CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS, — The 
Chippewa Farm Service in Chippewa 
Falls has opened business with two 
mobile mills. The firm is handling 
Land O'Lakes feeds, seeds and ferti- 
lizers 
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THE ORIGINAL U.S.-MADE 
INJECTABLE SOLUTION OF 
IRON AND VITAMIN 8-12 











HERE'S WHY YOU SHOULD SELL PA-12 


During the past year America’s 


hog feeders have successfully treated over THREE MIL- 
LION baby pigs with Specifide’s PA-12, the original U. S.- 


made injectable iron with added vitamin B-12. And, those 


same feeders will be back for more PA-12 this season, con- 


fident that it will do the job better . . 


that it will promote 


faster gains and help guard against iron deficiency disorders 


at the lowest cost per pig. 


You can help your hog raisers do the best possible job with 


your feeds and feeding programs by selling them PA-12, the 
safe, dependable, low-cost injectable iron. 


Your jobber has PA-12, or can get it for you at once. For 


complete information and quick service, wire, phone or 


write...NOW... to: 


Specifide., INC. 


MAIN OFFICE 
P. do 


Piants at 


America’s Fastest-Growing Fa 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
BOX 565263 


indianapolis 


. Promotes faster goins . . . 
. Protects against iron deficiencies 
. Injected under the skin 


. Only 1 cc. required . 


on less feed! 


. NO HAM 
DAMAGE! 


. Carries added vitamin 8-12 to help build 


rich, red blood! 
costs the feeder 


only fifteen cents! 


. Helps keep pigs alive to eat your feed! 


Every dead pig represents a loss of 600 
pounds of hog feed business! 


. Backed by every kind of promotion 


farm paper ads, posters, newspaper mats, 
leaflets, streamers, stuffers, “cosh sav 
ings” deols everything you need to 
build volume! 





INDIANA 


and Des Moines 





macewtical House 


Specitide’s 
STERILATE 


The last word in an easy-to-use, 
quick-killing disinfectant. 

Packed in a handy 6-02. pressurized 
can, Specifide’s STERILATE belongs 
in every dairy barn ond hog house 
on every farm. 

To help prevent infection in cos 
trating, de-horning, vaccination sites, 
cuts and all open wounds, sell 


STERILATE 
Jobber inquiries invited. 
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Better nutrition is our 
business — not just the 
scientific formulation of 
vitamin-trace mineral 
fortifications. That’s why 
at Ultra-Life, laboratory 
scientists, farm service- 
men and marketing men 
Follow Through on ship- 
ments of Ultra-Life prod- 
ucts — to help produce 
better sales for the feed 
manufacturer and better 
nutrition for the feeder. 





Gh. Fe. LABORATORIES, INC. 
Mein Office and Plant — East St. Louis, Ilinois 
One of the country's eldest and largest manufacturers of vitamin and trove mineral predate. 











Swine Production 
Increases Noted in 
Western New York 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Increases in swine 
production in western New York as a 
result of more corn acreage are not- 
ed in a report from the agricultural 
economics department at Cornell Uni- 
versity. The report also compares 
swine production in western New 
York with that of the Corn Belt. 

“In most of the Corn Belt states 
where comparable data were avail- 
able, feed made up from two thirds 
to three fourths of the costs in pro- 
ducing pork,” according to the re- 
port. “New York differed most from 
the Corn Belt states in the percent- 
age of the total costs made up by la- 
bor. Smaller enterprises and ineffi- 
cient buildings and feeding arrange- 
ments were primarily responsible for 
the relatively high labor cost. This 
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so you can use and profit from an 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYER 


this year and for 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT 
ARID-AIRE’S Sensational NEW LONG 
TERM LEASE PLAN. With this plan it’s 
easier and more profitable than ever to use 
an ARID-AIRE grain dryer. You don’t tie 


up your working capital—you don’t borrow NAME 


Please send me details of Long Term 
Lease Plan and free folder. 


ears to come 


and for years to Come 


DAYCOM INC. 


Dept. A, 810 Third Ave. N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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MAN ENCOURAGES 
INTEREST IN HORSES 


KEENE, N.H.—The horse popula- 
tion in Cheshire County reportedly is 
increasing, and the trend is being 
encouraged by a local feed dealer. 
Robert Wheeler, Elm City Grain Co., 
who is also president of the Cheshire 
Fair Assn., was responsible for in- 
augurating a horse show, in addition 
to the regular events involving horses, 
at the annual fair at Keene Aug. 27- 
30. More than 300 horses participated 
in the fair, including horses of 4-H 
Club members, ponies in harness rac- 
ing, pulling contests, the new horse 
show and a western show. There is 
still so much interest in horses in this 
area, according to Mr. Wheeler, that 
his feed establishment is meeting a 
growing demand for horse feeds, and 
also is stocking such equipment as 
snaps, buckles and other harness re- 
pair parts, curry combs, blankets, 
buckets and buggy whips. Customers 
go directly to the feed company’s 
warehouse to purchase these items. 





reduced feed cost proportionately in 
the breakdown of production costs.” 

“New York hog producers were less 
efficient on the average than those in 
the Corn Belt states when comparing 
pounds of feed used per 100 Ib. of 
pork produced. The group studied in 
New York was not chosen from a se- 
lected list. One third of the group, 
however, had feeding efficiencies of 
400 Ib. per cwt. or less. All of this 
group made profits. Under most price 
relationships between corn and hogs 
in New York in the postwar years, 
these producers also would have made 
profits.” 

The report went on to say that 
hogs can be a profitable enterprise 
over a period of years on some farms 
in western New York. A farmer can 
expect to receive more than the mar- 
ket price for corn by feeding it to 
hogs, the report stated, if efficiency 
of 450 lb. of feed or less per 100 Ib. 
of pork produced is maintained; a 
two-litter system with 10 or more 
sows is followed; price relationships 
between corn and hogs are as favor- 
able as they were from 1946 to 1957 
(the average corn-hog ratio was 
12.4), and an average of eight or 
more pigs per litter are weaned. 

It was noted that in 1958 New York 
ranked 31st among the 48 states in 
numbers of hogs on farms, and that 
hog production has been a declining 
industry over the last 50 years in 
most of the state. 

The report was issued by Dr. B. F. 
Stanton and Donald S. Luce, depart- 
ment of agricultural economics. 





California Assn. Picks 


Convention Chairman 


SACRAMENTO—Walter A. Blas- 
ingham, Pillsbury Co., Los Angeles, 
has been named general chairman for 
the California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. 36th annual convention 
to be held at the Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles, April 21-23, 1960, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Jack W. Flammer, president. 

Arthur H. DeRaad, association vice 
president, named Winslow W. Hall, 
Pacific Molasses Co., San Francisco, 
to head the 1961 convention scheduled 
for April 20-22, 1961, at the Jack Tar 
Hotel, San Francisco. 
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DISEASE PROTECTION 


Your EGGtober Feeds (oN 

with Terramycin* help 

Shed against 
iseasewhilethey & 

help customers 


PROMOTE EGG CONSUMPTION—A series of printed 24-sheet billboards 
Y along the eastern seaboard urges the public to “Eat More Eggs” in a consumer get onus eges " 
‘), “ampaign sponsored jointly by the Fox Co., Newfield, NJ., and Oyster Shell 
.. “p., Baltimore, Md. The campaign, planned by the Nemarrow Advertising 
i OF, Vineland, N.J., will be carried on for a three month period. 





Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being 


; feeds, 33,343 tons (31,745); secondary wTemeentein Rena ee 
Canadian Poultry feed 202,469 (195,360), and all other Terramyein B of Oxytetracycli 


{ ; Numbers Decline animal feeds, 44,428 (43,608). 


WINNIPEG — Total poultry on 
farms in Canada (excluding New- 
foundland) at June 1 this year de- 
clined 1% to an estimated 81,655,000 
birds from the estimated total of 
82,624,000 on hand at the same date 
last year, according to a semi-annual 
survey of the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics. us 
Total hens and chickens were es- You WE Reets 1t 


timated at 73,510,000 as of June 1 
this year, down 3% from last year’s . . 
June estimate of 75,730,000. The lat- AV,V/ e t t 
est previous year-to-year June de- A= O 1 
crease was in 1955. While the total 
fell, the number of hens and pullets 
six..months old and over, comprising 
the bulk of the layers, was 7% larger 
at an estimated 25,140,000 compared 
to 23,495,000. By provinces, the June 
estimate shows increases in totals 
only for Nova Scotia and British Co- 
lumbia. In Ontario and Quebec there 
were decreases of 5% and 7%, re- 
spectively. Other decreases ranged 
from 4% to 1%, except for no change 
in Manitoba. 

The number of turkeys showed an 
increase of 23% to 7,562,000 from 
+ 6,157,000 a year earlier, increases be- 
ing reported for all provinces except 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The 
estimated numbers of geese and 
ducks were both 3% lower, geese to- 
talling 308,000 against 318,000 and 
ducks 405,000 against 419,000. 


- 























Canada Shipments 
Larger Than Last Year 


WINNIPEG — Shipments of pri- 
mary, secondary and all other animal 
feeds in Canada were each larger in 


June this year than last. Half-year You're looking at e of the dies used in the 


totals for each were ee 
minion Bureau ‘of Statistics. most complete line of pellet mills available today 
June shipments (year earlier fig- 
ures in parentheses) were: primary | Until 1931, when California introduced its “Heavy Duty” Model 
Pellet Mill, no one had produced a commercially acceptable 
pelleting machine. 
This was it. This was the machine that first made pelleting 
profitable. It was the first to use rollers and steel dies in the 
poultry pellet sizes. And at low cost. Many loyal boosters still 
insist that the “Heavy Duty” is the best of all machines. 
Today, you can choose from eight basic California Pellet Mills 
and matching dies... designed specifically for your pelleting 
plans, whether for small volume laboratory work or large scale saan enna ae 
production. At California, you name it —we’'ve got it! Two CPM dle fecteries keep pre- 
scots © pivenpd guoeetiion 
of every order. Large warehouses 


at three “Main line” locations as- 
sure you of pellet mill service at 


CPi CAL/FORNIA te boaet 
mmm” DFI/FT MILLS 











1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, indiana 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY /: E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missourl 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Albany - Birmingham - Columbus - Devenport « Denver - Fort Worth « Los Angeles + Mexico City + Mi tis « Okloh City - Omahe 
* Seattle « St. Louis - Toronto - Winnipeg. Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport. Englond 
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Nutritional Physiology of the Rumen: 
A New Approach to Rumen Nutrition 


e A proposed new analytical procedure to be used 
in all feeding trials with ruminants. 

@ Results of studies which have established means to 
alter and control rumen microbial metabolism so 
as to achieve: Increased rate and efficiency of 
weight gains; production of either high- or low- 
fat milk; prevention of ketosis. 


@ An explanation of the depressing effect of fish oils 
on fat content of milk—resulting in a new concept 
for the control of rumen microbial metabolism. 


By Dr. J. C. Shaw 


One of the principal objectives of 
this paper is to propose a more funda- 
mental approach to the energy evalu- 
ation of feed for ruminants. It is 
hoped that this approach will be found 
useful in decreasing the enormous 
number of trials now required or be- 
ing used in the evaluation of different 
feedstuffs for growth, fattening and 
milk production. Indeed, the author 
would like to propose a new analytical 
procedure to be used in all feeding 
trials with ruminants, which it is be- 
lieved will enhance considerably our 
ability to predict from one or a few 
feeding trials what might be expected 
with other feedstuffs, under either the 
same or different conditions. Its use 
will require giving careful attention 
to a number of new factors in the de- 
signing and carrying out of feed eval- 
uation studies with ruminants. 

An additional objective is to record 
‘the results of investigations which 
have established means by which we 
may alter and control rumen micro- 
bial metabolism so as to achieve the 
following: 

(a) increased rate and efficiency of 

bodyweight gains; 

(b) production of either high- or 

low-fat milk; 

(c) prevention of bovine ketosis. 

In 1956 the author, at the Maryland 
Nutrition Conference for Feed Manu- 
facturers, made the following state- 
ment: 

“Eventually, in the evaluation of a 
ration for a specific purpose, we shall 
need to know what the end products 
are in the rumen, how they are ab- 
sorbed, and how they are utilized in 
the body. Eventually, we may know 
how their production may be altered 
so as to give the proportions which 
would result in the most efficient pro- 
duction of flesh, milk, or other prod- 
ucts.” 

Within a brief span of 2% years, 











RUMEN MICRO- 





the bulk of these objectives has been 
attained, and I am forced to conclude 
that the statement was far too con- 
servative, 

As an interesting sideline to the 
main studies, we have been able to 
explain the long known but little un- 
derstood depressing effect of cod liver 
oil and other fish oils on the fat con- 
tent of milk. As will be noted later, 
this may result in an important addi- 
tion to our general proposal of a new 
approach to ruminant nutrition. 


BASIC STUDIES—Since the pro- 
posals herein are based on the results 
of certain fundamental investigations, 
it may be of interest to review these 
briefly. The three most important 
volatile fatty acids produced from the 
feed consumed are acetic, propionic 
and butyric, and may account for 50- 
75% of the energy for the host ani- 
mal. This brings us to the first sen- 
tence of the quotation at the begin- 
ning of this article: “Eventually, in 
the evaluation of a ration for a spe- 
cific purpose, we shall need to know 
what the end-products are in the 
rumen, how they are absorbed, and 
how they are utilized in the body.” 
We have now obtained much of this 
information by an intensive study of 
the rumen in the live animal and by 
maintaining both the rumen and the 
liver in a live state outside of the 
animal body. The latter was done by 
continuous circulation (perfusion) of 
blood through these organs by means 
of an artificial heart, and continuous 
replacement of the oxygen and re- 
moval of the carbon dioxide in the 
blood by means of an artificial lung. 

The perfused rumen was found to 
be more representative of the rumen 
of the live animal than any of the 
more artificial rumina, the digestion 
of feed and production of the rumen 
acids proceeding at a far greater rate 
than has been observed in artificial 























en 


A diagram showing how certain feed processing or additives may alter rumen 
microorganisms, thus controlling production of rumen end-products and con- 
trolling fat content of milk, bodyweight gains and bovine ketosis. 





rumina, The most significant findings 
were as follows: 

(a) the rumen volatile fatty acids 
are produced in surprisingly 
constant proportions from hour 
to hour on a given ration; 
these acids are absorbed from 
the rumen in proportion to 
their production; 
the proportions of these acids 
in the rumen are relatively 
constant on a given diet and 
reflect both production and ab- 
sorption. This then permits us 
to conclude that an analysis of 
the rumen fluid at any time of 
the day will give us a close 
approximation of the relative 
proportions in which the vola- 
tile fatty acids are produced 
(and absorbed). 


By perfusing the isolated liver with 
blood containing the various volatile 
fatty acids labeled with radioactive 
carbon, we found that the acetic acid 
passes through the liver relatively 
untouched and thus becomes a major 
blood substance (metabolite) for ru- 
minants. Propionic acid and butyric 
acid, on the other hand, are converted 
to liver glycogen and thus are avail- 
able to the body as carbohydrate. 
Under certain conditions which are 
as yet not completely understood, the 
normal animal converts some of the 
butyric acid to the so-called ketones 
or acetone bodies rather than to car- 
bohydrate; however, our studies with 
the perfused liver have indicated that 
most of these ketones must be pro- 
duced from the oxidation of fat with- 
in the liver. Finally, studies in Eng- 
land and in California with radioac- 
tive acetic acid, and studies by the 
author and his colleagues at Mary- 
land with radioactive beta-hydroxy- 
butyric acid, disclosed that these two 
substances are the major sources of 
the lower fatty acids of milk fat. 
Beta-hydroxybutyric acid is the prin- 
cipal blood ketone in ruminants. 

The importance of these studies is 
that they led us to researches which 
permit us to conclude that the fat 
content of milk is controlled to a 
great extent by the formation within 
the udder of these lower fatty acids 
from acetic acid and beta-hydroxy- 
butyric acid. As will be noted later, 
the control of the fat content of milk 
is primarily a matter of regulating 
the production of these two metabo- 
lites. The supply of these two sub- 
stances for the various body tissues 
can be controlled to a remarkable de- 
gree by controlling microbial activity 
in the rumen. The liver also plays an 
integral part in preparing the rumen 
end-products for ultimate use by the 
various bcdy tissues. 

The relative amount of acetic acid 
for the body tissues may be regulated 
by direct control of acetic acid pro- 
duction in the rumen. Carbohydrate 
production within the liver (and 
therefore blood glucose) is regulated 
by controlling the relative production 
of propionate and butyrate in the 
rumen. The amount of beta-hydroxy- 
butyric acid produced is controlled 
indirectly by controlling fat oxidation 
in the liver; this is primarily a mat- 
ter of regulating the amount of car- 
bohydrate produced, since less fat is 
oxidized when ample amounts of car- 
bohydrate are available, and thus the 
by-products of fat oxidation (acetone 
bodies) decrease. This means that 
less beta-hydroxybutyric acid will be 
available for the synthesis of the 
short-chain fatty acids of milk fat 
when propionate within the rumen 
predominates, 

We have noted that there is usually 
a remarkable uniformity in the rela- 
tive proportions (and therefore pro- 
duction) of the rumen volatile fatty 





Dr. J. C. Shaw 


AUTHOR—The author of this highly 
significant article, Dr. J. C. Shaw, 
formerly was at the University of 
Maryland. He now is chief of the 
animal production branch, animal 
production and health division, Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
of the United Nations, located at 
Viale delle Terme di Caracalla, Rome, 
Italy. Dr. Shaw received his B.S. de- 
gree in dairy husbandry at Iowa State 
University, his M.S. in animal husband- 
ry at Montana State College and his 
Ph.D. in dairy husbandry, with minor 
in biochemistry and physiology, at the 
University of Minnesota. His experi- 
ence has included farm management 
and work as a 4-H Club agent. From 
1945 to 1958, Dr. Shaw was a pro- 
fessor in the University of Maryland 
dairy department. Earlier he was on 
the dairy department staffs at the 
universities of Minnesota and Con- 
necticut. Special assignments have 
included work with the FAO and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. His re- 
search has included development of 
pituitary-adrenal concept of ketosis 
and use of glucocorticoids and ACTH 
for its cure; research on physiology 
and chemistry of milk synthesis; in- 
tegration of metabolism of rumen, 
liver and udder, and use of funda- 
mental studies to develop concept of 
controlling animal production by con- 
trolling formation of rumen volatile 
fatty acids. Dr. Shaw has served on 
numerous committees relating to 
dairy science, and among his awards 
was the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. award for ruminant nutri- 
tion studies. 


acids in cows on the same diet. For 

example, nine cows on a ration of 

alfalfa hay and a 16% protein con- 

centrate exhibited the following mo- 

lar per cent of rumen volatile fatty 
acids: 

Acetate 

63.0 + 0.86 

Butyrate 

14.9 + 0.84 


Propionate 

18.0 + 0.89 

Higher acids 
4.1 + 0.38 


These data are so uniform that all 
the rumen samples might well have 
come from one cow. 

Another series of observations of 
importance to the main thesis of this 
article is that the relative proportions 
of the rumen volatile fatty acids do 
not change appreciably with time aft- 
er feeding. For example, the data 
below show the average molar per 
cent of the rumen volatile fatty acids 
of two cows for several hours follow- 
ing a normal feeding of a pelleted 
alfalfa meal ration: 

Hours 
after Ace- 
feeding tate 

0 66.5 

2 66.6 

6 67.1 

10 66.7 


The importance of these data when 
considered in the light of the studies 
with the perfused rumen is that the 
analysis of a rumen sample drawn at 
any time during the day is valid for 
an appraisal of the relative propor- 


Propio- Butyr- Valer- Capro- 
nate ate ate ate 
19.9 10.3 2.2 it 
20.6 10.0 2.0 0.8 
20.0 8.8 3.0 1.1 
19.0 9.9 2.7 1.7 





TABLE 1. Effect on Rumen Volatile Fatty Acids and Fat Content of Milk 
of Feeding Pelleted Alfalfa Meal Alone or with Steam 
Heated or Unheated Corn Meal 


Expt. Milk 
_ Diet No. period fat 

Ib./day days % 
20 alfalfa hay ! 30 3.6 
+ 20 dairy mix 


24 alfalfa 40 3.1 
meal pellets 


- — 


28 alfalfa meal pellets 40 2.8 
+ 4 ground corn 


20 alfalfa hay 30 
+ 20 dairy mix 


32 alfalfa 21 
meal pellets 


30 alfalfa meal pellets 19 
+ 4 steamed corn 


20 alfalfa hay 


8 dairy mix 
ground alfalfa hay 


eg pellets + 4 glucose 


tions of volatile fatty acids produced. 
These and numerous other studies by 
my former colleague, W. L. Ensor, 
demonstrated that this was true for 
a series of widely different rations. 


CONTROL OF FAT CONTENT 
OF MILK—Earlier studies had been 
reported to the effect that high-con- 
centrate, low-roughage rations, and 
rations containing chopped hay, tend- 
ed to decrease the fat content of milk 
and to alter the ratio of acetic to 
propionic acid in the rumen. However, 
the results were variable and difficult 
to duplicate consistently. Balch of 
England demonstrated that flaked 
corn, when fed with small amounts of 
hay, had a greater depressing effect 
on milk fat than ground corn. In our 
studies at Maryland we noted that a 
diet made up primarily of bread or 
of a mixture of cooked high-starch 
concentrates reduced the fat content 
of milk more than uncooked concen- 
trates, when fed with moderately low 
levels of hay, and we concluded that 
the cooking of the concentrate was 
chiefly responsible for this greater 
effect. A correlation of 0.8 was noted 
between molar % of rumen acetate 
and fat content of milk, and an equal- 
ly high negative corfelation was noted 
between the molar % of rumen pro- 
pionate and the fat content of milk. 
This led us to propose that the effect 
of any given ration on the fat con- 
tent of milk could be predicted on the 
basis of the analysis of rumen fluid 
for volatile fatty acids and that the 
reverse was also true, i.e., that the 
molar proportions of rumen volatile 
fatty acids could be predicted (very 
roughly) on the basis of the effect of 
any given ration on the fat content 
of milk. 

We then observed that the grinding 
(and pelleting) of hay had only a 
slight effect upon either the fat con- 
tent of milk or on these rumen acids. 
However, when the ground and pel- 
leted hay was combined with a small 
amount of steam heated corn, there 
was a phenomenal change in the pro- 
portion of these rumen acids which 
was accompanied by a marked de- 
crease in the fat content of milk. 
These results were first reported in 
March of 1958 at the Distillers Feed 
Conference. Since then we have con- 
firmed these findings repeatedly. 

No attempt will be made here to 
reproduce all of the trials, since in- 
vestigations were conducted with 42 
different feed combinations with from 
2 to 12 animals each, and involved a 
total of 245 rumen fluid analyses. 
Rather a few of the most important 
data will be presented. Representative 
data are shown in Table 1. These data 
show the following: (a) Normal mo- 
lar proportions of rumen volatile fat- 
ty acids, normal fat test and normal 
levels of total acids in rumen fluid of 
dairy cows on a ration of alfalfa hay 
and a mixed concentrate; (b) slight 
changes only in the fat content of the 
milk and in the proportions of the 
rumen volatile fatty acids but a large 
increase in concentration of total ru- 
men acids from the feeding of a ra- 
tion composed solely of finely ground 
and pelleted alfalfa meal; (c) a mod- 
erate change in the proportions of 





Molar % of total rumen VFA Mg. VFA/100 mi, 
Ce Cs Cc. Cs 


65.1 21.4 Ht. 3.2 


67.0 21.4 8.3 3.2 


65.9 22.9 8.5 2.8 


63.9 22.0 12.2 1.9 


63.1 24.7 9.0 3.2 


50.3 32.5 10.4 6.8 


“oo 26 46 


54.5 18.9 8610.5 


rumen volatile fatty acids and a sig- 
nificant depression in the fat content 
of milk when the ground and pelleted 
alfalfa meal was supplemented with 
a small amount of corn meal; and (d) 
a very great and rapid change in the 
proportions of the rumen volatile fat- 
ty acids and in the fat content of milk 
when the same alfalfa meal was sup- 
plemented by a small amount of 
steamed corn. 

The most remarkable aspect of the 
latter is that the total amount of pro- 
pionate produced is so great in pro- 
portion to the acetate that it must be 
concluded that much of this increase 
is derived from the alfalfa meal. Thus 
we have a method of altering the 
manner in which roughage is digested 
in the rumen. As will be noted later, 
this means that we can now increase 
the energy value of roughage greatly 
by altering microbial activity in the 
rumen; this requires only a small 
amount of concentrate, preferably a 
steam-heated concentrate. 

The large increases in the concen- 
tration of total volatile fatty acids 
observed when hay is ground and pel- 
leted and fed alone or with a con- 
centrate, probably indicate more rap- 
id digestion, since it is known that 
such treatment results in more rapid 
passage of feed from the rumen and, 
as will be noted later, no decrease in 
total digestibility. 

It is apparent that we can control 
the fat content of milk within wide 
limits and on rations made up pri- 
marily of hay. Our studies show that 
the decrease in fat content may be 
accentuated somewhat by feeding an 
even larger proportion of heated con- 
centrate to ground hay. 

It is the author’s proposal that the 
precipitous decrease in fat content of 
milk which is effected by the above- 
noted “exotic” diets is due to a rela- 
tive and/or absolute deficiency of the 
two substances most needed for the 
synthesis of the lower fatty acids of 
milk fat, namely, acetic acid and beta- 
hydroxybutyric acid. It is consid- 
ered that the decrease in the latter is 
due to the increased production of 
propionate in the rumen, thus provid- 
ing more glycogen (and glucose) with 
a resultant decrease in oxidation of 
fat and thus a decrease in the for- 
mation of beta-hydroxybutyric acid. 
A shortage in the two substances 
most needed for the synthesis of the 
lower fatty acids of milk fat readily 
explains the decrease in the fat con- 
tent of milk, since it appears to be 
rather well proven that the formation 
of these fatty acids within the udder 
controls the formation of the milk fat. 


RATES AND EFFICIENCY OF 
BODY WEIGHT GAINS—It has been 
known for many years that acetic 
acid is metabolized with a greater 
heat (energy) loss than propionic 
acid. The recent brilliant researches 
of Blaxter and co-workers in England, 
who have measured the heat incre- 
ment in sheep fed these acids, have 
further emphasized this relationship. 
It remained to be ascertained wheth- 
er this would be reflected in increased 
gains or efficiency in steers, particu- 
larly when rations were used which 
were known to effect marked changes 
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Complete balance (production and absorption) of volatile fatty acids being 
obtained by keeping excised goat rumen alive with artificial heart and lung. 


in the proportion of acetic acid to 
propionic acid produced in the rumen 

For this purpose 16 Holstein steer 
calves were selected and divided even- 
ly into two groups of eight each and 
fed individually. The feeds used were 
the same in both groups except that 
for one group the hay was ground and 
pelleted and the corn was steamed 
and flaked. All animals received the 
same intake of dry matter per 100 lb. 
bodyweight. The pertinent data are 
shown in Table 2. The processing of 
the feed resulted in an increase in 
bodyweight gains of 0.44 Ib. per day 
per animal over a 116-day period. This 
was achieved with 77.7 Ib. less feed 
dry matter per 100 Ib. of bodyweight 
gains, which represents an increase 
of 15.3% in efficiency over that of 
the control group. Analysis of the ru- 
men fluid of three animals in each 
group demonstrated a change in ru- 


men acetic and propionic acids from | 


68 and 16 molar % for the controls to 
47 and 41 respectively for those on 
the “exotic” diet. It is concluded that 
the principal reason for the increased 
performance of the animals on the 
“exotic” diet was the greater produc- 
tion of propionate at the expense of 
acetate in the rumen and thus a sub- 


the form of heat. 


Digestion trials were conducted | 


with all animals. No changes occurred 
in the digestibility of either carbo- 
hydrate or fat, but a surprising in- 
crease was observed in the digestibili- 
ty of the protein, ie., 55.3% for the 
controls and 66.6% for those on the 
“exotic” diet. Since the total protein 
intake was considerably in excess of 
requirements for both groups, it is 
concluded that this increased digesti- 
bility of protein was of importance 
only in providing more energy. This 
increase was calculated to account for 
approximately 35% of the increased 
gains, leaving 65% to be accounted 
for by the change in the proportional 
production of the rumen volatile 
acids. 

The ratio of hay to concentrate was 
approximately 1:1. Greater gains 
might be expected with a higher pro- 
portion of concentrate. However, 
when roughages are cheap, it may 
prove to be economical to use larger 
amounts for fattening purposes as 
well as for growing animals, since 
their value can be enhanced by grind- 
ing and feeding with a small amount 


of steam-heated or cooked concen- | 
| failed to show an advantage for the 


trate. For example, the value of corn- 
cobs should be enhanced considerably 





| plementation 
| heated) 





when ground finely and fed with a 
heated grain (plus the necessary pro- 
tein, vitamins and minerals). 


ROLE OF SOLUBLE CARBOHY- 
DRATE—It will be noted from our 
report in the January 1959 issue of 
the Journal of Dairy Science (see also 
Table 1) that the addition of glucose 
to a ration of ground and pelleted hay 
decreased rumen acetate somewhat 
but did not increase propionate, the 
increase occurring in butyrate. The 
fat content of milk decreased by only 
10%. Thus, although both propionate 
and butyrate are glucogenic in the 
ruminant, milk fat is decreased mark- 
edly only when the decrease in ace- 
tate is accompanied by an increase 
in propionate. More information is 
needed on the intermediary metabo- 
lism of butyrate. We have already 
demonstrated that the intermediates 
from butyrate oxidation by ruminant 
liver slices are quite different from 
those obtained during the oxidation 
of propionate. On the other hand, the 
perfused liver converts both primarily 
to carbohydrate. It would appear that 
the answer lies in the greater anti- 
ketogenicity of propionate. The failure 
of glucose to increase markedly the 


ait telecon tn enevey tems in | proportion of propionate in the rumen 


indicates that the supplementation of 
ground hay with soluble carbohy- 
drates will not be as effective as sup- 
with cooked (steam- 
grains for increasing the 
available energy obtained from hay. 
The above is also believed to be the 
explanation for the lower efficiency 
of sugars than starches for enhancing 
the utilization of non-protein nitrogen 
by ruminants. It is perhaps logical 
that the 3 carbon propionic acid 
should combine with ammonia in the 
rumen much more readily than with 
acetate. Thus the “exotic” diets may 
be expected not only to enhance the 
digestibility of protein but also the 
utilization of non-protein nitrogen. 


FEEDING PRECAUTIONS—It is 
of interest that the breeders of pure- 
bred beef cattle in Argentina raise 
their show cattle on rations of cooked 
grains plus moderate amounts of al- 
falfa hay and insist that they get 
much better gains. This practice is 
also followed in the U.S, In Japan 
high quality beef (“Kobe beef") is 
produced in which a great deal of 


| cooked grains and small amounts of 


hay are fed. However, most of the 
earlier feeding trials in the U.S. have 


cooking of grains. In the light of re- 


TABLE 2. Effect of Grinding Hay and Steam-Heating Corn on Rate and Efficiency 


of Bodyweight Gains (116-Dey Trial) in Holstein Steers 


Average 
Ration 


2. chopped ; alfalfa hay 
+ ground corn + ih ved 
oll meal (1:1:.04) 


Ground and pelleted alfalfa 


hay + steamed corn + 
linseed oll meal (1:1:.04) 


2748 
+47.0 


276.4 
+414 


initial weight 


~ Average ib. feed 
dry matter per 
100 ib. gain 


601.9 
2409 


Average 
gain in weight 
2.00 
+0.18 


2.44 
+£0.14 


424.2 
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TABLE 3. Effect of Feeding Cod Liver Oil 
Upon Rumen Volatile Fatty Acids 


and Long-Chain Unsaturated Fatty Acids 
(VFA) and Fat Content of Milk 





Cow Addi- feeding Milk 
No. tive additive fat 


——Molar % total rumen acids—— 
Acetic 


Total rumen 


Valeric fluid VFA 


Propionic Butyric 





ml. /day sir. 2 


300 cod 0 2.9 71.1 
liver oil 63 2.4 56.1 


300 oleic 0 5.0 67.4 
acid 63 45 61.4 


300 lino- 0 4.0 78.9 


mg./100 mi. 
14.1 12.5 3.2 636 
28.2 9.1 6.6 788 
15.4 11.8 5.3 448 
21.5 14.3 2.7 870 
9.9 77 3.4 584 
29.9 14.0 3.8 762 





leic acid 63 2.4 52.2 


cent studies this may be readily un- 
derstood, since animals usually are 
offered long hay and/or have access 
to roughage in the form of bedding. 
The practice of cooking the grain for 
beef cattle will undoubtedly be far 
more effective if the hay is ground 
and the animals are not allowed ac- 
cess to the usual kind of bedding. 
During the course of numerous 
feeding trials, we have observed re- 
peatedly that a small amount of hay, 
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K-137 Anchor CHIK®. 
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LARGE 
EGG SIZE 


K-137 Kimberchiks pro- 
duced the highest percentage 
of large and extra large eggs 
among all nationally sold 
strains entered in the nine 
Random Sample Tests 
which have reported on this 
characteristic for 1957-58. 
Similar results were reported 
the previous year. 











K--137 Aiba CH/AS 


Interested in locating 
K-137 laying flocks? 


If you are concerned with obtaining a dependable 
supply of eggs of superior quality, we suggest 
that you talk with our nearby Kimberchik 
associate hatchery. We will gladly arrange for 

a principal to call and give you the benefit 

of his first hand, local knowledge. 
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P. 0. Box 8, Niles, Calif., S¥Ycamore 3-4521 P.O. Box 840, Pomona, Calif., NAtional 9-3048 
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In the seven Random 
Sample Tests which made 
interior egg studies last year, 
K-137’s led all other 
nationally sold strains for 
albumen score. K-137's 
have what it takes to stay 

in a quality pool up to 

two months longer than 
the average layer. 
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straw or even shavings, largely ob- 
viated the effect of the “exotic” diets 
on the rumen acids and thus on ani- 
mal performance. When feeding such 
diets for the production of low fat 
milk, greater efficiency of bodyweight 
gains or, as will be noted later, fo 
the prevention of ketosis, the anima 
cannot be permitted access to o 
than finely ground roughages. This 
will of necessity mean that they can- 
not be bedded down with coarse 
roughages such as straw or wood 
shavings. 


FISH OILS AND RUMEN VOLA- 
TILE FATTY ACIDS—It has been 
known for over 30 years that cod liver 
oil and other fish oils depress the fat 
content of milk, but the cause has 
remained unknown. The most com- 
monly accepted theory has been that 
the long chain unsaturated fatty acids 
exert a poisoning effect on certain en- 
zyme systems of the udder. 

Because of the high correlations 
noted earlier in this article between 
the proportions of rumen acetate 
(positive correlation) and propionate 
(negative correlation) and the fat 
content of milk, it was suspected that 
cod liver oil exerts its milk-fat de- 
pressing effect by altering the relative 
production of acetate and propionate 
in the rumen. Some selected data 
from a study of the effect of cod liver 
oil and certain unsaturated fatty acids 
are shown in Table 3. A remarkable 
change was effected in the proportions 
of rumen acetate and propionate by 
the feeding of cod liver oil and some 
unsaturated fatty acids, the greatest 
effect being produced by the more 
highly unsaturated linoleic acid. It is 
concluded that this is the long sought 
answer to the effect of cod liver oil 
on the fat content of milk. It provides 
rather dramatic support for the con- 
cept that the fat content of milk is 
controlled primarily by the propor- 
tions in which the volatile fatty acids 
are produced within the rumen. 

It is considered that the importance 
of this discovery is not so much in 
providing an answer to the little un- 
derstood phenomena of the depressing 
effect of fish oils on the fat content 
of milk as it is in providing a new 
concept for the control of rumen 
microbial metabolism. Thus it is to 
be expected that the efficiency of 
growth and fattening can be increased 
by non-toxic chemicals which will de- 
crease the proportion of acetate and 
increase the proportion of propionate 
in the rumen. It is quite likely that 
this will also result in an enhance- 
ment of protein digestion. 

The great value to this approach is 
that it should not be necessary to 
otherwise process the ration except in 
so far as a complementary effect may 
be achieved. It should be effective for 
pasture as well as dry lot feeding. 


PREVENTION OF BOVINE KE- 
TOSIS—tThe “exotic” diets discussed 
in this article should be highly anti- 
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. . . like the production and availability of Solulac! Because it’s pro- 
duced every week of the year, you can formulate your feeds with 
Solulac and be sure of a continuous supply. You can get the high 
nutritional values of Solulac, its GFF (Grain Fermentation Factors — 
unidentified growth factors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds) and 
vitamins. Guaranteed to be free flowing in 50 and 100-pound bags or 
bulk carloads. Just write, wire or phone. And remember, Grain Proc- 
essing Corporation is also a continuous source of corn distillers dried 
grains. 
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ketogenic because of the high pro- 
portion of propionate produced in the 
rumen. Thus it is recommended that 
such rations be fed for a few weeks 
prepartum and postpartum in those 
herds in which the incidence of ke- 
tosis is high. Not only will greater 
sources of carbohydrate be made 
available but a lesser amount of en- 
ergy will be required by the cow early 
postpartum due to the low fat content 
of the milk, thus making it easier to 
avoid a negative energy balance at 
that time. In addition, such rations 
provide a greater amount of available 
or net energy per unit of feed, as 
was noted in the steer trials. Some 
additional modifications in fattening 
and calving rations, such as the inclu- 
sion of linseed oil meal, may be need- 
ed to attain greater palatability and 
perhaps a greater laxative effect. 


It is also proposed that consider- 
ation be given to the use of cod liver 
oil or other fish oils or unsaturated 
fatty acids for the prevention of ke- 
tosis. The highly unsaturated fatty 
acids should be the most effective, 
since they are the most potent in in- 
ducing an increased production of 
propionate within the rumen. Large 
amounts of cod liver oil may prove to 
be toxic when fed for too long periods 
of time, but need be fed for only a 
few weeks postpartum and perhaps 
a week or so prepartum, since this is 
the period when the incidence of ke- 
tosis is most prevalent. It is to be 
hoped that the above observations 
will stimulate a search for even more 
eifective and economical chemicals for 
achieving the desired control of the 
production of rumen end-products. 


A NEW TECHNIQUE IN FEED 
EVALUATION—In the light of the 
foregoing it is proposed that an analy- 
sis of the rumen fluid for volatile 
fatty acids be made as an adjunct to 
all feeding trials with ruminants. This 
will become more important as more 
and more attention is given to the 
control of the rumen end-products by 
the use of certain feed additives or 
by processing procedures such as the 
grinding of roughages and the heat- 
ing of grains. This suggestion is meant 
to apply equally well to pasture- and 
to stall-feeding conditions. For exam- 
ple, an analysis of the rumen fluid of 
animals on pasture should provide in- 
formation by means of which one can 
predict whether a given pasture will 
result in high- or low-fat milk or in 
high, medium or low efficiency of 
bodyweight gains. It is known that 
certain young pasture grasses exert 
a depressing effect on the fat content 
of milk. Because of the high negative 
correlation which exists between ru- 
men propionate production and the 
fat content of milk, it is to be expect- 
ed that such pastures will effect an 
increase within the rumen of pro- 
pionate at the expense of acetate. 
Thus it may be concluded that pas- 
tures which tend to induce the pro- 
duction of low fat-milk will be the 
most efficient for growth and fatten- 
ing of ruminants. Likewise, pastures 
which induce the production of high 
fat-milk (high acetate and low pro- 
pionate in the rumen) should be the 
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least efficient for growth and fat- 
tening. 

It may also be concluded that the 
latter type of pasture would be the 
most valuable for the dairy cow dur- 
ing the dry and freshening period for 
a number of reasons: (1) Condition- 
ing will be obtained more efficiently; 
(2) less feed will be required early 
postpartum, not only because of the 
higher production of propionate but 
also because of the lower fat content 
of the milk; thus the typical loss of 
bodyweight which occurs following 
calving in high-producing dairy cows 
should be lessened or prevented; (3) 
ketosis (acetonemia) in dairy cows 
should be reduced or prevented pri- 
marily because of the higher produc- 
tion of propionate (a principal source 
of sugar), but also because the rate 
of body metabolism will be lowered 
by the marked reduction in the fat 
content of milk. The early classic 
work of Haecker established the fact 
that much more energy is required 
to produce milk of a high fat content 
compared to low fat-milk. 





The above considerations also apply 
to barn or dry-lot feeding conditions. 
The dairy cow may be changed to a 
high milk fat-producing ration ap- 
proximately two to three weeks after 
calving if milk of a high fat content 
is desired. If, on the other hand, 
there is a premium for milk protein 
and other non-fat milk constituents, 
the cows could be maintained on the 
high propionate producing ration. 
More information is needed on the 
efficiency of milk production on such 
rations, since we have observed a 
decrease in milk production on some 
of these rations. However, on certain 
low milk fat-producing rations a de- 
crease in efficiency has not been ob- 
served, so it appears to be merely a 
matter of further investigations with 
various combinations of feedstuffs. 

The supplementation of digestion 
trial data with rumen fluid analyses 
should enhance the value of the form- 
er, since any appreciable change in 
the proportional and perhaps total 
production of the rumen volatile fat- 
ty acids will be reflected in changes 





in animal performance. With the pos- 
sible exception of protein, these 
changes will not be reflected in di- 
gestion trial data. 

The above-mentioned studies have 
been carried out during the period 
1950 to 1958 at the University of 
Maryland in co-operation with num- 
erous colleagues to whom the author 
is greately indebted. These include 
the following at the University of 
Maryland: R. N. Doetsch, of the de- 
partment of microbiology, with whom 
the ruminology project was jointly 
initiated; E. C. Leffel, of the animal 
husbandry department; and S. Laksh- 
manan of the chemistry department. 
Those now at other institutions in- 
clude: W. L. Ensor, Quaker Oats re- 
search laboratories; R. D. McCarthy 
and J. B. Holter, Pennsylvania Stat 
University; F. G. Hueter, Ores 
State University; D. R. Jacobsofi; 
University of Kentucky; A. C. Chung, 
Lankenau Research Institute; R. E. 
Brown, University of Illinois; M. E. 
Senger, North Carolina State Uni- 
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McMILLEN FEED MILL, DES MOINES, IOWA. Called “‘Auto- 
Syntronic” because it is highly automated, with 
operations closely synchronized, and all handling 
and processing eiectronically controlled, this new 
McMillen plant produces 200 tons of Master 
Mix concentrates or complete feeds in an eight- 
hour day. 

Bulletin F-37 tells the story. 


PEOPLE SUPPLY, INC., CHARLES TOWN, WEST VIRGINIA. 
Manufacturing a ‘complete line of livestock and 
poultry feeds, this brick and concrete mill fea- 
tures the latest in feed equipment. Credit for 
building a one-man feed store into a highly re- 
spected, successful, well-balanced business goes 
to owner Joseph A. Warrenfeltz, who has been 
serving Charles Town, West Virginia with 
quality feed for the past quarter of a century. 


Bulletin F-39 tells the story. 


Hd SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., INC. MUNCY, PENNA. 


Wi 1866 
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MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR SIZE REDUCTION * 


HECTOR SUPPLY COMPANY, DEERFIELD BEACH, FLORIDA. 
Here’s further evidence that Florida is in the 
feed business to stay. Featuring the latest in 
pneumatic handling and unit machinery, this 
pushbutton mill more than doubles the capacity 
of the one it replaced, with less than half the 
labor force. 

Bulletin F-32 tells the story. 


BERLIN MILLING COMPANY, BERLIN, MARYLAND. Two and 
one-half times as much feed production with 
half as many workers was the Berlin Milling 
Company’s answer to the highly competitive 
feed manufacturing situation in Maryland. The 
mill is designed specifically to meet the con- 
ditions of the area which include delivering 80 
to 85% of the feed in bulk and 85% of the 
total mill production in pellets or crumbles. 


Bulletin F-30 tells the story. 
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versity; S. Kumar, Georgetown Uni- 
versity; T. R. Lewis, Michigan State 
University; and numerous other grad- 
uate students who have each contrib- 
uted a great deal to the project. 


Virginia Poultry 
Session Oct. 20-21 


RICHMOND, VA.—Aprogram 
with “a strong management slant” is 
being assembled for the Virginia 
State Poultry Federation’s 29th an- 
nual convention to be held here Oct. 
20-21 in the John Marshall Hotel, 
according to Elmer Clay, Blackstone, 
program committee chairman. The 
Program is to include merchandising 
and marketing discussions also. 

“An unusually big producer at- 





ration officials. Some 30-40 commer- 


Peer has been predicted by fed- 


cial exhibits, made available for the 
first time at a Virginia covention, are 
expected to increase interest in the 
event. Remaining booth space was 
reported to be in growing demand. 





Fair-Acre Feeds Layer 


Plan Started in Georgia 


TIFTON, GA.—A laying operation 
involving about 40,000 white Leg- 
horns has been set up near Tifton 
on a contract plan with Lindsey-Rob- 
inson & Co., Roanoke, Va., manufac- 
turer of Fair-Acre Feeds. 

Perry McCranie and Bill Bowen, 
two Tift County farmers who organ- 
ized the Bowen-McCranie Co. in the 
spring to handle the Fair-Acre fran- 
chise on egg contracts, have 15,000 
hens of their own that will soon be 
laying. The other 25,000 are owned 
by various families in the area who 
have contracted to sell their prod- 
ucts through the Fair-Acre firm. 

Mr. McCranie and Mr. Bowen say 
they plan to put in 5,000 additional 
layers at a later date, then after 
“catching our breath,” will put in 
some more. Other people in the area 
are expected to put more on feed as 
well. 

Bowen-McCranie also sell feed to 





the growers with whom they contract 
They buy the Fair-Acre supplement, 
which is mixed with Georgia corn 
Tifton Feed & Milling Co. in Tifton 
grinds and mixes the feed on custom 
basis. 

The aim of Bowen-McCranie Co 
was to have some 100,000 hens on 
the Fair-Acre marketing plan within 
about a year. 

The eggs produced under the plan 
are taken to Tifton for storage at 
the South Georgia Ice Co. A Fair- 
Acre refrigerated truck picks them 
up and hauls them to the company’s 
processing plant in Farmville, Va., 
for grading and packing. 


R. C. Smith Promoted 


NASHVILLE, TENN, — Raymond 
C. Smith, veteran accountant and 
employee of Seco, Inc., since 1958, 
has been appointed comptroller of 
the feed mill manufacturing corpora- 
tion, according to Paul Zimmerman, 
executive vice president. 
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FARMERS SUPPLY AND FEED COMPANY, REIDSVILLE, NORTH 
CAROLINA. This aggressive dealer operates an 
economical custom grinding and mixing mill to 
provide better service for his customers. By 
proper planning he has built a profitable, stable 
business designed specifically to meet local 
needs. 

Bulletin F-26 tells the story. 


NIXON AND COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA. A one- 
story modern feed plant producing feed at 
approximately .5 to .7 manhours per ton. Nixon 
has no grain processing operations; it buys 
finished ground material. Majority of output is 
in pellet or crumble form and is sold in bulk. 


Bulletin F-25 tells the story. 


MURRAY'S FEED SERVICE, FRANKFORD, DELAWARE. Here is 
a dramatic story of a modern feed mill rebuilt 
with foresight and courage after a disastrous 
fire had destroyed everything but the grain 
storage and drying facilities. This four story, 
up-to-date mill has an outstanding reputation 
for technical excellence and quality production. 


Bulletin F-15 tells the story. 


CONSUMER COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, IDA GROVE, 
1OWA. The extensive use of pneumatic conveyors 
for unloading bulk ingredients and for inplant 
transfer and processing, highlights this 100 ton 
per day single story feed processing plant. 
Bulletin F-36 tells the story. 


Sprout-Waldron offers all the advantages of a single source and a single responsibility for the design, 
engineering, equipping and even the building of complete feed processing plants. Nearly a century of ex- 
perience in solving milling problems, plus worldwide knowledge of the latest and best in equipment and 
systems, plus the industry's finest staff of creative engineers, millwrights, servicemen and salesmen hose 
and a plant devoted completely to building the best in milling and processing equipment, make it worth 
your while to consult Sprout-Waldron for your every need. 
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ve Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 


Exclusive Australasian Distributors: Jaybee Engineering, Pty., Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Australia 
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EK. C, Lane K. J. Maltas 


A. E. Staley Names 3 


Assistant Secretaries 


DECATUR, ILL.—The board of di- 
rectors’ appointment of Kenneth J. 
Maltas, James W. Moore and Edward 
C. Lane as assistant secretaries of A 
E. Staley Manufacturing Co., was an- 


| nounced recently. 


Mr. Maltas is grain division mana- 
ger, Mr. Moore is crude oil depart- 
ment manager and Mr. Lane is meal 
sales department manager. 

Paul W. Atwood, president of the 
U B S Chemical Co., was named a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Staley firm. The Cambridge, 
Mass., chemical company was ac- 
quired recently by the Decatur corn 
and soybean processor. 

The board of directors also voted 
a quarterly dividend of 25¢ a share 


|} On common stock, with payment to 


be made Sept. 4 to stockholders of 
record Aug. 21. A dividend of 94¢ on 
$3.75 preference stock was voted to 
be paid Sept. 20 to stockholders of 
record Sept. 4. 

Mr. Atwood succeeds Dr. R. E. 
retired earlier this 
year as vice president, manufactur- 
ing. 

Mr. Maltas started with the com- 
pany in the feed department 26 years 
ago. He became assistant manager 
in grain in 1945 and has headed the 
grain division since 1953. 

Mr. Moore joined the company in 
industrial sales repre- 
sentative, became assistant oil sales 
manager in 1948 and has been man- 
ager of the crude oil department 
since 1952. 

Mr. Lane started with the company 
as merchandising manager in feed 
sales in 1952 and later became man- 
ager of the meal sales department. 


in 
> 


Feed Dealers Guests 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Guests 
of Wilson & Co., Inc., at a dinner here 
recently were 265 Iowa feed dealers. 
Wilson hosts included H. Amalong, 
plant manager, and R. Wheeler, ad- 
ministrative assistant. Entertainment 
included a Cedar Rapids-Fox Cities 
baseball game. Special guests included 
state officers, State University of 
Iowa faculty members and represen- 
tatives of the Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. George R. Coontz, manager, 
Wilson feed ingredient sales depart- 
ment, was in charge of the dinner 
program. 
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sure 
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Mississippi Research 

On Beef Cattle, Sheep 
And Hogs Is Reported 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS.—An an- 
nual report on the research on beef 
cattle, sheep and hogs at Mississippi 
State University was published re- 
cently in Mississippi Farm Research. 

Excerpts of the report by Dr. 
Charles E. Lindley, department head, 
follow: 

Beef Cattle Studies 

Feeding stilbestrol to fattening 
steers increased the rate and effi- 
ciency of gain. Use of it throughout 
the feeding period, during the first 
half of the period or during alternate 
weeks produced similar increases in 
rate and efficiency of gain. Feeding 
10 mg. of tranquilizer per head per 
day produced a very small increase 
in daily gain. 

Penicillin controlled bloat on Ladi- 








no clover for a 20-day period. When 

dosage was discontinued 
bloat occurrence and severity in- 
creased rapidly. 

Heifer calves receiving no protein 
lost an average of 54 Ib. during a 65- 
day feeding period. Those receiving 
1 and 2-lb. of cottonseed meal made 
average gains of 24 and 71 Ib., respec- 
tively. The heifers on no protein did 
not completely recover from the 
treatment. Steers on a fattening ra- 
tion receiving 1, 2 and 3 lb. of cotton- 
seed meal gained 1.91, 2.11 and 2.17 
lb. per day. There was very little 
difference in carcass grade. 

The reproductive organs from low 
fertility cows were studied in an at- 
tempt to locate some causes of poor 
reproduction. A large number of bac- 
teria have been isolated from the re- 
productive tracts of the cows but ho 
conclusions have been drawn from 
these findings. From data at all 
branch stations where cattle are kept, 
correction factors for age of dam, 


age of calf and sex of calf were de- 
termined for use in selecting replace- 
ment cattle. 

Large differences were noted 
among heifers in age at first heat and 
regularity of heat. These differences 
will be related to future reproductive 
performances of the heifers. 

A study of large, medium and small 
type cattle was initiated to determine 
the most profitable type cattle for 
Mississippi conditions. Several feed- 
ing and management practices are 
being studied to determine how they 
affect carcass quality. The third an- 
nual beef bull performance test and 
bull sale was held and an on-the- 
farm performance testing program 
was started. At present 28 breeders 
are participating in this_program. 

Swine Studies 

Limiting the TDN intake of gilts 
by feeding oats increased the number 
of live embryos. Switching to a high 
energy ration just before breeding 
and maintaining the gilts on this ra- 
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reasons why: 


.»» Dog owners like the full, well-balanced nutrition that Wayne 
research assures. Strong, healthy pups and well-conditioned 
grown dogs just naturally result. 


. .» Dogs themselves like the texture and rich palatability of Wayne. 
..» Wayne is so easy-to feed, with no side-feedings of meat, vita- 


mins or supplements needed. 


Decide now to make a small floor space a big rent payer . . . with fast- 
repeating Wayne Dog Food. Ask your Wayne Representative or write to 


address below. 
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Just one small area in your store featuring Wayne Dog Food can 
produce enough extra sales to take care of a good share of your monthly 
rent! Hundreds of Wayne Dealers are doing it. 

Time and again, surveys prove that in-store displays increase sales 
up lo 500%, and it's sure-fire with Wayne Dog Food. Here are 3 big 
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SALES-MAKING HELP 
FOR YOU... 
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in Dog Magazines 
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Store Displays 
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Self-Feeder Promotion 
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“They seem lots lighter when you drag ‘em"™ 





tion for a 36-44 day period increased 
the number of live embryos still fur- 
ther. Going from a high energy ra- 
tion to a low energy ration decreased 
the number of live embryos. 

A corn-soybean meal ration pro- 
duced higher daily gains than did 
commercial tankages. When a special 
tankage (with the bone removed) 
was used, daily gains equaled those 
on the soybean meal ration. 

The antibiotic hygromycin B was 
not effective in controlling internal 
parasites under Mississippi conditions. 

Good Ladino pasture alone for 
pregnant sows produced as good re- 
sults as when sows received various 
levels of feed. 

More than 800 lambs were used to 
study the value of hormone implants 
in lambs on winter grazing. Both 3 
mg. and 6 mg. implants increased 
daily gain. There were no undesirable 
side effects and the slaughter grades 
were not reduced. The cost of im- 
planting is very small and should be 
of value to sheep producers. 

———_—=5 > -- 


Rate Increase Opposed 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The transpor- 
tation committee of the Stockton 
Grain Exchange recently voted to op- 
pose the petition of the California 
Trucking Assn. request to the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission for an emer- 
gency surcharge and increase for 
commodity rates within 14 coastal 
counties. The committee also voted 
to oppose the petition of the rails for 
a similar increase. 

According to Edwin A. Kauppila, 
the Stockton exchange is lending its 
support to the California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers and San Francisco 
Grain Exchange’s case against the 
proposed increases. 


—— 


BUYS ELEVATOR 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO — Jack 
Thomas, of Jack Thomas Grain & 
Livestock Co., has announced the 
purchase of the Clyde Hess & Son 
elevator, bringing an additional 35,000 
bu. grain storage to his present fa- 
cilities. Mr. Thomas said he will op- 
erate the Hess elevator in conjunc- 
tion with his own 300,000 bu. eleva- 
tor. Besides the storage facilities, the 
new warehouse will have a complete 
farm supply stock, feed and related 
items. 








More profit 
on feed when 
you mix your 
own brand! 


FEED MIXER 


ah PA ad 
own 
brand of f Toth the 
BROWER MIXER ... the 
extra Tag iat ty 
e 
instead of just tumbling 
them ... mixes a perfect 
blend in about 10 minutes 
. » » fast, economical! Built 


for = of trouble-free 
gervice Five sizes. World’ 
Selling Mixer! 
Write for FREE CATALOG 
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PROVED SUPERIOR PERFORMERS] 


In number of top rankings, Hy-Line layers lead all others b 


Official agencies in many states conduct Random Sample 
Tests. Most leading chicken breeders enter their newest 
strains and varieties in these tests, But since results are 
announced from 18 to 24 months after entries are made, 
the results tend to compare performance of chicks sold in 
the past... not necessarily the up-to-date, improved 
7-210 )0Mh varieties you can buy today. Random Sample Tests indi- 
cate the general progress of a breeding program, but can- 
RANDOM not show differences precisely to the penny or to the egg. 
Therefore, use Random Sample Test results as a general 
SAMPLE guide. Try to compare results from many tests, since 
TESTS many comparisons will help cancel out unusual records 
aa caused by luck or freak results. 

Even more valuable buying guides are the performance 
of chickens under actual laying house conditions in your 
area, the reliability of the breeder, and the reputation of 
your local distributor. 


FACTS 
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IN OFFICIAL TESTS 


' birds in 1957 and 1958 Random 


Choosing your future layers is an important decision 
one that should be based on fact. Frankly, Hy-Line 
breeders wouldn’t have it any other way. 

Fortunately, there are many sources of information 
which can help guide your selection. For example, the 
combined results of official Random Sample Laying 
Tests conducted during the last two years show that 
Hy-Line layers have a clear superiority over other 
layers, including the other 9 nationally sold chicks 
Hy-Line layers hold 19 first, second or third rankings, 
compared to a combined total of 24 top-three rankings 
for the other 9 nationally sold chicks. And Hy-Line 
entries alone won as many first places as the combined 
total of the other 9 nationally sold chicks. These rank- 
ings are based on income over costs as reported by all 
published tests of 1957 and 1958 

Performance in official tests like these, plus reliable, 
profitable results in flock after flock, make Hy-Line 
birds the world’s most popular layers. Hy-Line Precision 
Genetics creates layers with a bred-in capacity to live, 
lay and produce efficiently. Once these superior traits 
have been established, Hy-Line birds can be duplicated 
by the millions from the same inbred lines. Hy-Line 
chicks reach you just as the breeder perfected and 
proved them in research trials and official tests 

rhis booklet gives you the most important facts about 
Hy-Line birds their performance, how they are bred, 
how they are tested. It tells you how Hy-Line Precision 

Genetics blueprints the future of Hy-Line layers how 
the new science of blood typing aids in selecting the best 
parent stock and in further improving already outstand- 
ing commercial varieties. It gives you much other in- 
formation important to every poultryman who wants to 
buy on facts. We hope you will find this discussion 
interesting and useful that it will help you make your 
choice of the right kind of layer for your flock next year 






wENETICS 


Sample Laying Tests 


INCOME OVER COSTS 





SOURCES FOR LATEST RANDOM 
SAMPLE TEST INFORMATION 


The Random Sample information contained in this book covers 
ill 1957 and 1958 tests in which Hy-Line birds were entered. At 
the time this booklet was printed Hy-Line lavers entered in the 
1959 Random Sample tests were making the most outstanding 
record they've ever made. Be sure to write for the results as soor 
as they are available Addresses are 


* Central Production lest *Pennsyivanic Random Semple 


ept. of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ontar Laying lest 
anada Bureau of Markets, Dept. of Agriculture 
South Office Building, Harrisburg 


Cahforma Random Sample lest 


alitorma Poultry Improve 


Pennsylvania 
Tennessee Random Semple Laying les! 
Poultry Department, University of 
Tennessee. Knoxville 16. Tennessee 
lexes Random Semple lest 
Texas Agric. Experiment Station 
ollege Station, Texas 

ate Office * Messouri Random Semple les! 
Pa Minnesota Missour Poultry Experiment Statior 
Mountain Grove. Missoun 
“Central New York Random Semple les! 
Dept of Poultry Husbandry 

ornell University, Ithaca, New York 


Modesto California 
Florida Random Sompie les! 
“lowe Official Multiple Unit Tes! 


4 hw 
409 glas Ame wa 


"Minnesota Random Sample les! 
f ' fice Bldg 


Intermountain Random Sample fgg 
loying Test 

* Wisconsin Chicken Random Semple lest ne other Random Sample Test is the 
W ept of Ag fure Western New York. Hy-Line not er 

tate tol Ma W tered, tt was allowed to enter only one 
New York test before the 1959-60 test 
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Hy-Line 934 Series ba 


TOP PERFORMANCE In ; 


MORE NET PROFIT OVER FEED AND 


How well the above 4 all-important profit factors 
team up in your layers affects the size of your profit 
That's why you can expect Hy-Line layers to deliver 
the maximum net profit your poultry raising ability 
can produce, and your egg prices allow. Hy-Line 
breeders have combined into their 934 Series layers 
top performance in all 4 big income factors. How 





skillfully they've done it was shown in the 1957 and 
1958 official *Random Sample Laying Tests 
Hy-Line 934 Series layers produced 51¢ more in- 
come over feed and chick costs per bird than the av- 
erage of the other 9 nationally sold chicks ...and 64¢ 
more than the average of all competitive entries 
Average profit of Hy-Line layers was higher than 











ALL 











birds deliver maximum income, 


IMPORTANT 


HIGH FEED EFFICIENCY 


934 Series white-egg layers are in a class by 


themselves when it comes to feed efficiency. 


Compact, economical Hy-Line birds averaged 


3 Ibs. less feed per dozen eggs than average of 
*Random Sample Test (1957 and 1958) entries 
from the other 9 nationally sold chicks... and 
4 pounds less feed per dozen than the average 
of all competitive entries. These thrifty layers 
cut your feed bill, raise your profit per dozen eggs. 


INCOME 












EXCELLENT EGGS, 
TOP PRICES 


In fifteen 1957 and 1958 *Random Sample Tests 
reporting egg value figures, Hy-Line layers 
brought 4¢ higher average market price per dozen 
eggs than the average of all competitive entries 
... and over 4 higher per dozen than the aver- 
age of the other nine nationally sold chicks. 
That's because of all-around excellence of 
Hy-Line eggs ... high percent of large and extga 
large, thick, smooth shells, minimum of cracks 
and checks, firm whites, fewer blood and meat 


FACTORS. ... 





spots, white eggs free from tints. 














CHICK COSTS IN OFFICIAL TESTS 





any of other nationally sold birds *Random Sample Tests 





This 1s solid official proof that Hy-Line 934 Series Hy-Line 934 Serie 
layers put the profit odds heavily in your favor. And — See 
the te Stote 4 
*Random Sample Test results give you an unbiased 024.8 and 934 


comparison of performance, plus full assurance that the 
Hy-Line birds you buy have the bred-in ability to pro- 
duce real dollars-and-cents results in your laying house 





HY-LINE PRECISION GENETICS ... 
RESEARCH THAT PRECISELY SHAPES THE 
PERFORMANCE POTENTIAL OF EVERY HY-LINE CHICK 








Hy-Line research farms at Waukee, Dallas Center, and Johnston 
lowa. Picture at upper right is composite of Dallas Center 


Research is an organized way of combining ex- 
periments, experience and inspiration to pioneer 


new frontiers of knowledge. This is the basis of 


Hy-Line Precision Genetics, ever at work to raise 
your profit potential from laying chickens. 

Hy-Line research experience in producing 
hybrid poultry dates back to the early 1930's. A 
group of Hy-Line scientists began producing 
superior layers by the same genetic techniques 
that gave the world hybrid corn. 

Hy-Line research experiments have used mil- 
lions of birds since those early beginnings. The 





research farm and research laboratory. Not shown is anot 


Hy-Line research farm located at South Salem, N.Y 


search for new and improved varieties never lets 
up. Hy-Line breeders continually develop new 
inbred lines — test them — upgrade them 
combine them into experimental crosses. 
Hy-Line research inspiration stems from a 
constant desire to “make the best even better.” 
This Hy-Line research team of 9 geneticists, a 
pathologist, a research veterinarian, a bacteri- 
ologist, a test specialist and 65 full-time research 
helpers make the benefits of Precision Genetics 
a dependable pay-off for you in your poultry 
operation when you choose Hy-Line layers. 








This research for ever- 
improving Hy-Line layers 
never lets up... 460,000 
birds for experrments 


each year! 


ly- > layers are > hyb ' lay’s Hy- , ae Sy te 
Hy-Line layers are true hybrids. Today's Line Every egg from the individual pens is pedigree- 
layer is the result of genetic research begun coded when gathered from the trapnest. Next 


nearly three decades ago by Hy-Line scientists stop: Hatchery. 
This work has made it possible to tailor 
Hy-Line white-egg layers to your needs through 
genetic blueprinting, pioneered at the Hy-Line 





Poultry Farms. 

Hy-Line breeders spend 4 to 7 years develop- 
ing a single inbred line. These new lines are 
used to create experimental crosses. About 
460,000 birds a year are hatched for experi- 
mental work alone 

The photos on this page show some of the 


steps which create the accuracy of Hy-Line All fertile eggs from one week's production of 
each hen go into a separate compartment in the 


Precision Genetics from careful coding of , 
. hatching trays. Chicks get pedigree wingband 


each egg to entering individual performance 
data in the master record books. This syste- 
matic, painstaking method makes it possible to 
find promising bloodlines birds with superior 
traits...further refine and develop the best 
of these strains 

The goal is to continue widening the profit 
advantage of Hy-Line layers by a careful bal- 
ance of all four important income factors. In 
this way, Hy-Line layers are steadily improved 
to meet your ever-changing needs 

Metal wingband stays on chick for life. Intri- 

cate coding system precisely identifies chick and 
its “family tree.” 


fj 
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Production, egg quality, livability and many 
other traits of the individual test bird go into 
books that chart the “history” of every layer 











Over 700 different antiserums used to iden- 
tify the many blood groups are stored in 
laboratory freezers. 


~ 
In addition to blood work, the Hy-Line staff 
uses a full complement of modern laboratory 
equipment to investigate other possible tech- 
niques for breeding better layers. 
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The dynamic new science of poultry blood genetics was 
pioneered commercially at Hy-Line Poultry Farms a 
decade ago. Since then, it has steadily unlocked new 
secrets which hasten the year-by-year improvement of 
Hy-Line layers 

This remarkable new science is based on the fact that 
chickens, like people, have different blood types. And 
in poultry, blood typing gives important clues to how 
well a bird will survive and produce 

Although a highly complicated science, blood typing 
gives Hy-Line poultry breeders a new and better tool 
for the development of improved layers 

Primitive man believed that blood was magic, mys 
terious. He thought that men or animals were sick or 
healthy because of demons and devils which sometimes 


got into the blood. (Continued n 1g¢ 








of Hy-Line Precision Genetics unlocks new 


‘selecting parents to produce superior layers for you 


) 





Scientists know that demons and devils are powerful microscopes. But their “finger 
superstitions. But they agree that primitive prints” can be found in the blood. In poultry 
man had a basis for his belief that strange these fingerprints are the known blood types 
secrets were carried in the blood. The carriers or groups which have been discovered by 
of these secrets today are called genes. And scienusts. Through long and patient study 
scientists proved that the way living things scientists Know that each of these groups has 
grow and thrive follows certain patterns an influence on such traits as egg numbers 
caused by genes livability, egg weight profits and feed ef 
Genes affect the color of vour eves. see to it ficiency. By experimental crossings which 
that your legs are the same length, control the combine these blood groups, superior inbred 
placement of your veins and arteries and lines and crosses of inbred lines can be pro 
nerves. They are what cause a child to look duced with greater speed and accuracy than 
like his parents. They have a definite effect on ever before. This is the science of blood 
our resistance to many diseases enelics, One important part of Hy-Line 
Genes cannot be seen even under the most Precision Genetics 
Parent bird from Parent bird from Purified Purified 
Inbred | Inbred 2 Inbred | Inbred 2 


> Parent inbred birds (left) possess blood a a Sia 
4 1, types LM and DW. When moted, their ral \ Pa ; ™, 
offspring will inherit blood types as + J \ / _ 
+ sel 


shown in the diagram. About 25% will 







inherit blood type LD, etc. Different ta /} ~~ 
blood types show a variation in perform 7 ‘ 
ance... from very high production to / ‘ 
low production, for instance. If, in laying : . 

Blood type DW tests, birds with blood type LW prove Purified for Purified for 
superior to the other 3 blood types, then blood type LL blood type WW 


Inbred | can be purified for blood type ‘ = 
my P L and Inbred 2 can be purified for blood a ¢ { x 

" ky % type W. Thereofter, inbreds | ond 2, £ m | \ a | \ 
J : 4 Veg p 


when mated, produce offspring possess- M¢ 


“* "% =" , 
A \ rr 
/ ~ 


w/ fa ~w’ Y 





~ 1) ing only superior blood type LW, os ‘ 7 {OFFSPRING » 4 ’ 
YY shown in diagram to the right raising Ya lL. se wy 
* the performance level of your Hy-Line ‘ 
25% have 25% have 25% have 25% have’ flock, thereby raising the profit level LW LW LW LW 
blood type blood type blood type blood type of your operation 


LD LW MD MW 100% of offspring possess superior blood type LW. 

























PERFORMANCE TESTING ... 
practical research tool of Hy-Line Precision Genetics 


Finds experimental varieties offering you greatest 
profit potential. Experimental Hy-Line layers get their 
“final examination” on poultry farms and ranches much 
like your own. Every year 150,000 layers go into cage and 
floor operations where they have a chance to show what 
they can do under practical, work-a-day conditions. This 
singles out the experimental varieties offering you the 
greatest profit potential. 
This testing in every section of the U.S. and parts of 
Canada involves both trapnesting of individual birds and 
flock-size tests known as Multiple Variety Tests. Trapnest- 
More than a thousand new combinations of ing compares the egg production, livability and other 
oo ohoany SS enero Koh See bap important traits of experimental varieties against rigid 
commercial standards 

Multiple Variety Tests give Hy-Line researchers a chance 
to put both experimental and commercial flocks into the 

same housing and management conditions. 
Flocks of experimental varieties must show clear superi- 
ority over current commercial Hy-Line birds before they 
can be considered worthy of a place in your poultry house 


Sketch shows how Multiple Variety Test house is divided into large sections 
to test flocks of commercial and experimental varieties under same 
environmental conditions. Numbers designate varieties 





Promising experimental varieties compete in 
flock sizes in Multiple Variety Tests... on 
floor and cage plants much like your own... 
at 30 locations coast to coast. 











THE HY-LINE EGG... 


why it consistently brings top market prices 


Hy-Line 934 Series eggs are uniformly good in 
size, shape, looks and interior quality. The 
right size for packing in standard cases 
Efficiently large, but not wastefully big. Shaped 
to pack well, resist breakage in storage or ship- 
ment. Thick, smooth shells with minimum of 
cracks and checks. High in interior quality, 
with firm whites. Practically free of blood and 
meat spots. Pure white eggs, free of tints 

Putting all these factors into profitable bal- 
ance is another accomplishment of Hy-Line 
Precision Genetics 

Hy-Line birds lay a high percent of large 
and extra large eggs. In the 1957 and 1958 
Random Sample Tests, they averaged 2.6% 
more large and extra large eggs than average 
of other 9 nationally sold chicks and 4.9 
more than average of all competitive entries 

In 49 studies made in eight 1958 Random 
Sample Tests, Hy-Line 934 Series layers showed 


greater freedom from blood spots than average 


of other 9 nationally sold chicks. In 1958 
Pennsylvania Random Sample Test, Hy-Line 
ggs graded 100% A or AA, and 98.4% in the 
958 Texas test 

But most important to you 
Hy-Line 934 Series layers brought in %4¢ higher 


e 
| 
eggs from 


market price per dozen than the average of all 
competitive entries in fifteen 1957 and 1958 
Random Sample Tests reporting egg value 
figures and they brought in a higher market 
price per dozen than eight of the other nine 
nationally sold layers, averaging ‘2¢ higher per 
dozen (the one exception averaged only 
one-tenth of a penny higher) 

lo command top market prices is undisputed 
proof of the all-around excellence of Hy-Line 
eggs. Add this bonus income to the profitable 
Hy-Line advantages in egg production, liva 
bility, and feed efficiency. Result: maximum 


profit per layer with Hy-Line birds 
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PROFITABLE 
PERFORMANCE ... 


makes Hy-Line the world’s most popular layer 


The most important development in the history 
of the poultry industry has taken shape during 
the past five years. It is the swiftly increasing 
trend to better-bred layers. Poultrymen now rec 
ognize the wisdom of paying more for chicks 
which can produce substantially greater profits 
in the laying house 

As the sales growth at left clearly shows, the 
leader in shaping this new trend is Hy-Line. 1959 
marked a 30% increase in the use of Hy-Line 
chicks by poultrymen the world over during a 
period when competition was never greater. Dur- 
ing the last 5 years, the number of Hy-Line 
chicks hatched has more than doubled. As a 
result, Hy-Line birds today are the world’s most 
popular layers 

Practical poultrymen select chicks on the basis 
of performance and profits. That's why they're 
switching to Hy-Line white-egg layers, the harder- 
working layers bred for top income performance 


WHITE-EGG LAYERS 


Hy-Line is a registered trademark of 


Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Company, Des Moines. lowa 
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Research News 





Rumen Microbiology 


A survey of some of the historical antecedents 
to modern investigations on the microbiology of 
the rumen reveals several main lines of interest 
subsequently followed by ramifications to ancillary 
problems. Surprisingly, these antecedents (even 
though selected arbitrarily) may be considered to 
go back to 1855; and, consequently, it must be 
realized that whereas intensive research on rumen 
microorganisms and their functions began in the 
early 1940's, these studies by no means constituted 
the initial attack launched in this direction. 

With ruminants, the primary organ in which 
cellulose digestion occurs is anterior to the true 
stomach and small intestine as compared to the 
posterior arrangement in most other herbivora. 

This anatomical arrangement permits extensive 
microbiological breakdown of cellulose before 
reaching the intestinal tract where food is sub- 
jected to normal gastric secretions. This ‘ype of 
digestive system appears to permit most efficient 
utilization of feedstuffs ee by 
herbivora. In the ruminant, about 70% of the total 
cellulose digestion occurs in the rumen, the re- 
maining 30% of cellulose digestion occurs in the 
large intestine. In addition to cellulose digestion 
rumen microorganisms contribute the following 
to nutrition of the host animal: protein synthesis, 
B vitamin synthesis, fat alteration and soluble 
carbohydrate digestion. Nutritional factors which 
modify the above mechanisms may well improve 
the overall productive efficiency of the ruminant 
animals. 

In 1855, it was discovered that cattle digested 
crude fiber; these observations were extended in 
1869 to goats and sheep. Interest in the rumen 
was manifested mainly in cellulose digestion for 
some time following these reports. In 1884, it 
was concluded (1) that acetic and butyric acids 
resulting from cellulose fermentation could be 
utilized by ruminants after absorption—a view 
which attracted few followers at the time. Prob- 
lems involved in microbial fermentation of cellu- 
lose within the rumen have not been resolved 
completely as yet; and, in fact, investigations in 
this area are being pursued vigorously at present. 








It has been correctly pointed out (2) that by fer- 
menting the most resistant fodder constituent 
(cellulose) at the beginning, rather than at the 
end, of its digestive tract, the ruminant has nec- 
essarily acquired a large number of microbiologi- 
cal problems that would be quite difficult to a 
fermentation chemist. 

Another facet of the subject was revealed in 
1891 (3), when it was suggested that nonprotein 
nitrogen might replace part of the protein of 
ruminant rations. Validity of this claim has been 
questioned from time to time; but the fact that 
approximately 75 thousand tons of urea are used 
annually, as feed supplements for ruminant ra- 
tions, would seem to dispel doubt concerning 
acceptability of the idea. Nevertheless, basic mi- 
crobiological changes involved in this practice 
are obscure and but dimly perceived at present 

A third line of investigation opened in 1915. 
It was demonstrated (4) that ruminants could be 
maintained for some time on rations deficient 
in certain vitamins without manifesting deficiency 
syndromes. It was concluded that intestinal flora 
was synthesizing the required factors, irrespec- 
tive of their presence in the ration. 

It has become increasingly evident that a num- 
ber of important physiological functions of rumi- 
nants are mediated by microflora of the rumen 
These include digestion of insoluble (inedible to 
most monogastric animals) materials used as food- 
stuffs; synthesis of vitamins and other factors 
required for the wellbeing of the host; and syn- 
thesis of protein from simple non-protein sources. 
Obviously, it is of greatest importance to deter- 
mine characteristics of the organisms involved 
in these transformations, and conditions under 
which they will be carried out with maximum 
efficiency. Benefits derived will be manifested 
not only in greater yields of meat, wool, milk and 
a variety of economically valuable animal prod- 
ucts; but also much needed information will be 
supplied on symbiotic, synergistic and other in- 
teraction phenomena on the cellular level—and 
this will be of inestimable value in various areas 
of general biology (5). 


Methodology needs improvement . 


There is an unfortunate gap in methodological 
approaches to rumen microflora studies. It lies in 
the fact that none of the techniques in current 
general use satisfactorily covers the interaction 
involved between various representatives of rumen 
population. This deficiency in technique has to be 
overcome before valid in vitro work can be done 
Principal methods used by most investigators may 
be roughly classified into: (a) pure culture studies; 
(b) artificial rumen studies; and (c) washed sus- 
pension studies. 

First method used to study rumen bacteria 
was based on classical pure culture techniques 
The method allows one to study metabolic (fer- 
mentation characteristics, vitamin requirements, 
etc.) activities of the predominant bacterial species 
which were presumably physiologically active in 
the rumen, under controlled physico - chemical 
conditions. This t ue, in the hands of several 
workers (6, 7, 8, 9), has yielded much valuable 
information concerning certain groups of rumen 
bacteria. It should be noted that media employed 
are not usually selective, and thus the method 
has not been very useful in supplying informa- 





| of them 


tion of kinetic changes in certain groups of popu- 
lation; doubtless this will be overcome by further 
investigations. It is also difficult to equate num- 
bers of a given kind of bacterium found on a 
given medium, with its importance in the rumen. 
A further criticism is that species isolated as pure 
cultures on an artificial medium may show char- 
acteristics not consistent with those found within 
natural environment of the rumen. These objec- 
tions notwithstanding, the pure culture method 
has been most useful. In Table 1 there is presented 
a list of bacteria thus far isolated in pure culture 
from the rumen. They are all considered authentic 
and important species, and information presented 
in the table was derived solely from work with 
pure culture 

Second method in use is the so-called “artificial 
rumen.” Four types of systems may be distin- 
guished: (a) those using undiluted or slightly 
diluted rumen liquor incubated with added sub- 
strate in an all-glass impermeable system; (hb) 
those using rumen liquor diluted in half with a 
mineral solution similar to those minerals found 
in ruminant saliva and incubated with added sub- 
strate in an all-glass impermeable system; (c) 
those using various fractions of rumen liquor and 
incubated with added substrate in an all-glass 
impermeable system; and (d) those using rumen 
liquor, diluted or not, and incubated with added 
substrate in a semi-permeable system. In each of 
these systems physico-chemical conditions are 
made as similar as possible to in vivo conditions 
(10). There follows a period of incubation at 39° 
C. and in some cases serial transfers to a second, 
a third and a fourth run are made before assay- 
ing results during which microbial proliferation 
and concomitant biochemical changes occur. The 
latter are then assayed in some way to determine, 
for example, rate of cellulose disappearance (11); 
production of fatty acids (12); protein nitrogen 
synthesis (13) and others. 

Theoretically, nothing is done in the in vitro 
system that does not occur, as far as is known, 
in vivo. Laudable though this aim may be, it is 
unfortunately difficult to achieve in practice. If 
environment, or substrate, or both, are not the 
same as that found in the rumen (and this may 
be so in ways we are unaware of, as yet), the 
changes in bacterial population, and concomitant 
biochemical alterations, bear little or no relation 
to in vive conditions. Since proliferation and re- 
sulting population selection pressures are compli- 
cating issues, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
assign definite observed changes to specific micro- 
bial groups and vice versa, 4t best, only over-all 
changes can be described and empirical resulis 
noted. Even when changes can be verified to oc- 
cur in vivo, one is no closer to a scientific analysis 
If artificial rumen is used, a number of 
criteria of normal function ought to be applied 
(10). These include: (a) maintenance of numbers 
and normal appearance of bacteria and protozoa 
similar to that of the intact rumen; (b) mainte- 
nance of normal rates of digestion of cellulose, 
starch, protein and normal interaction between 
these; and (c) ability to predict quantitative re- 
sults in vivo, If all these criteria are to be met, 
it seems likely that artificial rumen stems 
should be limited to incubation periods of eight 
hours or less 

The third method used for obtaining infor- 
mation on bacteria of the rumen is that employing 
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washed suspensions of mixed population. This 
method has been used with results by some 
workers (14, 15, 16, 17). In this technique whole 
rumen liquor is “differentially centrifuged” to ob- 
tain the bacterial fraction. Usual techniques of 
biochemistry (Warburg, radio- c analysis, 
paper chromatography, .) are 

study enzymatic capabilities of the mixed “rest- 
ing cells.” It is assumed that enzymes observed 
in vitre are also rative in the rumen, and that 
one is working with an essentially concentrated, 
mixed, tically competing co mage En- 
zymes st thus far include amylase, hy: - 
nase, urease, and lase. Aside from u- 
lase, these are ably the most important micro- 
bial enzymes in the rumen. Washed cell suspen- 
sion method is rapid and growth is not a com- 
plicating factor. In addition, simple “one-step” 
reactions can be studied conveniently; and there 
is but little activity in the absence of added sub- 
strates. On the other hand, not all microbial rep- 
resentatives are present in suspensions, although 
one could work with protozoan and bacterial mix- 
tures. Some inactivation of certain enzyme sys- 
tems occurs; and, further, it is difficult to state 
what species are involved in transformations, ex- 
cept in a physiological sense, The method does 
not work well with insoluble substrates. 

In addition to methods given above, there are 
certain others which have nm used to a lesser 
extent. These include fluorescent antiserum de- 
tection methods (18), stabilized enrichment cul- 
tures (19), cell-free enzyme systems (20), and cer- 
tain in vivo methods (21). 

Protozoa of the rumen have not been studied 
except in a rather way. There are possibly 
two reasons for this lack of attention: (a) the 
protozoa are much more difficult to isolate and 
maintain in pure culture; and (b) experiments 
have shown that defaunated ruminants seem to 
thrive. Important rumen protozoan genera in- 
clude Isotricha and Dasytricha (in the order Holo- 
tricha), and Entodinium in the order Oligotricha, 
Possibly Ophyroscolex and some flagellates play a 
minor role. hereas numbers of bacteria may 
reach 10” per gram rumen contents, ciliate pro- 
tozoa may reach 10° per gram. Important rumen 
protozoa are anaerobic; and as with bacteria, 
they seem to be found only in the rumen. They 
must, therefore, be transferred by direct contact 
between animals. It is quite likeiy that although 
protozoa do not play the primary role in fermenta- 
tion of carbohydrates in the rumen, they do sup- 
ply an important part of protein of ~~ biologi- 
cal value (22). Rumen protozoa may impor- 
tant for one or more of the following reasons: 
(a) they are of nutritional value to the host; (b) 
they may be cellulolytic; (c) they may aid in de- 
composing starch or other carbohydrates; and (d) 
some of them store starch-like (amylopectin) re- 
serve compounds, which may be of some use in 
the rumen (23, 24). 


Nutrient needs of rumen bacteria... 


Evidence concerning nutritional requirements 
of rumen bacteria has been derived almost com- 
pletely from experiments made on pure cultures 
and from observations made on various artificial 
rumen systems. 

Observations on pure cultures originally were 
of the fact that rumen liquor seemed essential in a 
medium devised for growth of maximal numbers 
of rumen bacteria (25). Later it was discovered 
(26) that pure cultures of Bacteroides succinogenes 
required any one of the branched-chain saturated 
fatty acids-—isobutyric, isovaleric or DL-a-methy]l- 
n-butyrie--together with a CS to C8 straight- 
chain fatty acid when grown in a synthetic medi- 
um. This seemed consistent with an earlier ob- 
servation (27) that Ruminococcus flavefaciens 
grew much better in a medium containing a sterile 
filtrate of a medium in which Clostridium sporo- 
genes had grown. This could be explained on the 
basis of fatty acid production from animo acids 
in the medium by the latter organism. Other work- 
ers (28) reported that n-valeric, isovaleric, iso- 
butyric and caproic acids, or their amino acid 
precursors, stimulated cellulose digestion and con- 
version of urea to ne nao when measured by an 
artificial rumen technique. Thus lines of evidence 
from two different methods seemed to converge. 
A series of papers was published in which arti- 
ficial rumen was used to determine effect of 
various factors on cellulose digestion (29, 30, 31). 
It was concluded from these studies that unknown 
factors in soybean oil meal might have a favor- 
able effect on cellulose digestion; and further ob- 
servations led to finding that distillers’ dried solu- 
bles and linseed oil meal were also beneficial in 
this regard. Attempts (32) to evaluate various 
nonprotein nitrogen compounds as nitrogen sources 
for rumen microorganisms, using an artificial 
rumen, have been made. Disappearance of cellu- 
lose and fatty acid production were measured. It 
was found that under conditions of the experi- 
ments ammonium Succinate or lactate, creatine, 
creatinine, and salts of guanidine, uric acid and 
allantoin were utilized as nitrogen sources by 
rumen bacteria. 

Older work (13) showed that a readily avail- 
able source of energy was essential for conver- 
sion of nonprotein nitrogen to microbial protein. 
Starch, dextrin, maltose, glucose, lactose and sev- 
eral other carbohydrates, were noted to increase 
the conversion rate, However, it was shown (33) 
that high levels of carbohydrate decreased cellu- 
lose digestion in vitro. 

Mineral requirements of ruminants may be 
higher than those of monogastric animals because 
of the trace metal requirements of rumen micro- 
flora. Protein synthesis in an artificial rumen was 
found to be very poor when iron content was less 
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than 1 ppm (34). On the other hand, toxic levels of 

iron, copper, cobalt and molybdenum were re- 

ported to ,000, 25, 1,000 and 2,000 ppm re- 

vely. It was observed (35) that molasses ash, 

and iron stimulated in vitro cellulose 

position. It has been reported that 

cobalt deficient sheep exhibit a marked reduction 

in types and numbers (36), but this has not .been 
verified. 

A great deal remains to be done concerning 
nutritional requirements of authentic rumen bac- 
teria and effect of deficiencies on over-all rumen 
function. Quite probably, some vitamin require- 
ments of rumen bacteria are met by others; but 
nothing is known concerning this. Further, ob- 
servations on requirements for trace minerals, 
fatty acids, vitamins, etc., have been made largely 
with some sort of artificial rumen system; and as 
pointed out above, only empirical results are ob- 
tained with this technique. It is not too pessi- 
mistic to state that the bulk of definitive work con- 
cerning nutritional requirements of rumen bac- 
teria still lies ahead. From some of the observa- 
tions made using cultural techniques (37), it ap- 
pears that a number of authentic rumen bacteria 
can use simple inorganic nitrogen sources, when 
these are supplemented by a few amino acids and 
vitamins, 


Some microorganism functions .. . 


Important functions of rumen microorganisms 
include digestion of cellulose, starch, pectin, 
xylans, pentosans and soluble carbohydrates of 
the ration; digestion of protein and other nitro- 
genous com ds of the ration, and synthesis 
of amino a and proteins from ammonia; and 
synthesis of vitamins utilizable by the host, as 
well as various species of microflora itself. 

Ruminants are absolutely dependent upon bac- 
teria for utilization of cellulose, since cellulase 
is not a mammalian enzyme. After cellulose is 
hydolyzed to soluble carbohydrates, these are fur- 
ther fermented to short chain fatty acids and gases. 
The ratio of cellulose to soluble carbohydrate 
varies in different feedstuffs; and in some root 
crops the latter may actually exceed the former, 
thus exposing it to immediate attack by a large 
portion of the rumen microflora. Principal role 
in ruminal fermentation of carbohydrates is played 
by bacteria, and rumen ciliate protozoa are of 
secondary importance in this regard. A number 
of in vitro experiments have been conducted in 
which cellulose digestion was the criterion of uti- 
lization or requirement of some other factor, 
namely, urea or other nonprotein nitrogen com- 
pound, minerals, various fatty acids and others. 
It is possible that the first stage in microbial di- 
gestion of cellulose is mediated by a depolymerase, 
in which cellulose is broken down to fragments 
which may not be soluble, if this is so, then some 
reinterpretation of results obtained from the 
above-mentioned technique will have to be made. 
It is of interest to note that ruminants can thrive 
on feeds in which cellulose is present in only small 
quantities. It was found (38) that sheep, fed sea 
weed (10% cellulose) during winter months, were 
quite normal. Sea weed is composed of such rare 
carbohydrates as laminarin, fucoidin, alginic acid 
and mannitol. Reference to Table 1 shows that 
important cellulolytic rumen bacteria include 
members of the genus Bacteroides and a few coc- 
cal forms designated as Ruminococcus or “cellu- 
lolytie cocci.” 

Starch of ruminant rations is hydrolyzed by 
amylase to various soluble carbohydrates. One of 
the principal organisms involved is Streptococcus 
bovis, Since it is a homofermentative lactic acid 
coccus, it is evident that its proliferation in the 
presence of large amounts of starch in the diet 
would lead to increases in the lactic acid concen- 
tration in the rumen and a corresponding drop 
in pH. Abrupt changes to high grain or glucose 
concentrations may even lead to sufficient acid 
production to cause rumen stasis (39). Some ru- 
men protozoa (isotrichs and Entodinium) are able 
to ingest starch particles. Somewhat different 
from this is the ability of many rumen bacteria 
and some protozoa to polymerize a variety of solu- 
ble carbohydrates to an intracellular storage ma- 
terial that stains blue-purple with iodine (40). 
The material is an amylopectin-like substance and 
it appears chemically homogeneous, irrespective of 
the “species” forming it. It is utilized as an in- 
ternal reserve carbohydrate by the bacteria form- 
ing it (41). On the other hand, a number of ru- 
men microorganisms synthesize capsular mate- 
rials; and these are chemically heterogeneous. 

To summarize: cellulose, hemiceliuloses, starch 
and a variety of soluble carbohydrates enter the 
rumen. Here they are attacked by rumen micro- 
flora and fermentation processes lead to the for- 
mation of various fatty acids, gasses and in certain 





cases external or internal polysaccharide produc- A 


tion. 
Short-chain fatty acids and lactic acid may be 
absorbed the rumen. Material not at- 


tacked passes on to abomasum and intestines, to- 
— with a small amount of polymerized com- 


Studies on protein digestion in relation to ru- 
minal microflora have not been nearly as numer- 
ous as those dealing with various carbohydrates. 
In one of the few studies performed (42), using 
fe culture technique, Bacillus licheniformis was 
ound to be the most frequently encountered pro- 
teolytic activity (20), and toluene preserved 
w suspensions are able to hydrolyze proteins 
to amino acids. Washed suspensions of rumen bac- 
teria have been found to attack but few of the 
naturally occurring amino acids (43); but when 
attacked, fatty acids, CO, and NH; are the end 
products. Free amino acids are found in only mi- 
nute concentrations in rumen fluid. 

A large amount of research has been done on 
transformation of nonprotein nitrogen (chiefly 
urea) to protein nitrogen by rumen microorgan- 
isms. It is a paradox, then, that as yet no authen- 
tic urea-hydrolyzing bacterium from the rumen 
has been described. Nonetheless, the accepted se- 
quence of events seems to be as follows: (a) mi- 
crobial hydrolysis of urea (under unknown optimal 
conditions) to ammonia and CO,; (b) utilization 
of ammonia to synthesize microbial amino acids 
(again under unknown optimal conditions); (c) 
microbial protein is digested in the intestinal tract 
of the host. The biological value of dried rumen 
bacteria was found to be 81 with a true digesti- 
bility of 74 per cent (44) when determined with 
rats. Dried rumen protozoa had a biological value 
of 80 and a true digestibility of 91 per cent. 

It has been found that whereas the proteolytic 
abilities of washed suspensions of rumen bacteria 
are much the same on a variety of diets, the 
ability to deaminate specific amino acids seems 
to vary with the diet (20). It has been suggested 
(16) that branched-chain fatty acid may arise 
from the corresponding amino acid via microbial 
activity. 

To summarize: protein, urea, amino acids, am- 
monia, nitrate, etc., enter the rumen. Here the 
proteins are hydrolyzed to amino acids, these in 
turn are absorbed by the rumen microorganisms, 
or deaminated and decarboxylated with liberation 
of the corresponding fatty acid. Perhaps a mutual 
oxidation-reduction between certain pairs of ami- 
no acids occurs, yielding keto acids, fatty acids, 
ammonia and CO,. (Stickiand reaction not proven 
as yet to occur within the rumen). Ammonia may 
be absorbed through the rumen or utilized by the 
microorganisms to synthesize their amino acids 
and proteins. Nitrate may be reduced to ammonia; 
and any material not attacked passes on to the 
abomasum and intestine. 

The last function of rumen microorganisms to 
be considered is their relationship to vitamin 
synthesis processes. It has been established that 
thiamine, niacin, pyridoxine, riboflavin, biotin, 
pantothenic acid, pteroylglutamic acid, cyanocobal- 
amin and vitamin K are synthesized in the rumen 
(45). Although a readily available carbohydate 
seems essential for vitamin synthesis, a wide va- 
riation in diet does not seem to greatly affect the 
level of synthesis. In some cases, trace metals 
(such as cobalt in cyanocobalamin synthesis) are 
required. It is probable that when the ration is 
high in vitamin content the effect of the synthe- 
sizing organisms is minimal. As in so many areas 
of rumen microbiology the precise organisms in- 
volved and the optimal conditions for their ac- 
tivity are unknown. 


Various factors affect organisms .. . 


In this section, some of the effects of varia- 
tions in diet, feeding antibiotics, and isolation con- 
ditions of animals will be considered, in so far és 
they affect the rumen microflora. 

The techniques employed in studies involving 
the above-mentioned factors are far from perfect- 
ed. One has the choice of measuring gross animal 
changes (weight gain, efficiency and food conver- 
sion, amount of milk produced, etc.) or changes 
in the rumen of a generalized biochemical nature. 
In either case, the exact nature of the changes 
taking place, and the factors involved, somehow 
escape detection. As stated above, methodology 
is still primitive in the area of microbial interac- 
tion problems. 

It has been found that dietary changes affect 
the chemical composition of rumen liquor, the 
amount of milk fat produced, and other para- 
meters suggestive of alterations in the physiologi- 
cal (hence microbial) activity of the rumen. It has 
been stated before that a frequently fatal indi- 
gestion could be induced in sheep on a diet of 
hay by abruptly changing to a diet high in grain 
or glucose. Cellulolytic bacteria are greatly de- 
creased in numbers, and the rumen contents be- 
come quite acid (pH 4.1 to 4.7). Streptococcus 
bovis is involved in this transformation, and it 
is due to the large amount of lactic acid formed 
that rumen motility ceases and death ensues. 
Some investigators (46, 47) have made attempts 
to distinguish between the microflora of animals 
on a high roughage diet vs. those on a high grain 
diet. In general, the former gives a flora of 
strict anaerobes, which attack fiber and produce 
butyric acid. In the latter type diet, the flora is 
composed of facultative anaerobes, which do not 
attack fiber, and which produce lactic, acetic, and 
succinic acids. It has been recognized (48) that, 
with the possible exception of a concentrate ra- 
tion, the total numbers of bacteria which can be 
cultured from animals on a variety of diets is 
roughly the same. However, a more complex 
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flora (a qualitative difference) is observed when 
~~ hay or alfalfa hay concentrate rations are 
ed than when concentrates or straw are the 
major components. Recently (49) it was ‘shown 
that the fat content of milk could be decreased 

50 per cent when ruminants (cows in this 

were fed a ration composed predominantly of 
bread. It was found that the rumen liquor of 
such animals is low in acetic and high in onic 
acid. The specific microbiological changes reflected 
here have yet to be unraveled. It seems reasonable 
to assume that unless the diet is altered radically, 
either qualitatively or quantitatively, the usual 
microflora will perform its functions. 

The specific microbiological changes induced by 
antibiotic feeding are unknown, Contradictory re- 
ports on the supposed effects can be found in the 
literature. It is generally agreed, however, that an- 
tibiotic feeding to calves is of great benefit in the 
prevention of scouring. There are endless studies 
published concerning weight gains, and the alter- 
ation of other factors mentioned above as affected 
by antibiotics; but definite studies on the bac- 
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Lower (right): Selenomonas ruminantium, a lactate and 
carbohydrate fermenting anaerobe. 


teriological changes induced are nil. In a recent 
symposium (50) it was concluded that antibiotic 
feeding may affect the bacterial flora of the ru- 
men or intestinal tract in several ways: (a) di- 
rectly affect host metabolism; (b) affect the bac- 
teria of the rumen or gut in some physiological 
manner; (c) inhibit bacteria which cause clinical 
or sub-clinical infections. Much work has been 
done using some form of artificial rumen dosed 
with an antibiotic, and observing the effects on 
cellulose digestion. Thus chlortetracycline was 
shown to decrease cellulose digestion (51) in vitro 
in one study, but have very little effect in 
another (52). In vivo studies (53) utilizing the tech- 
nique of suspending nylon bags containing cellu- 
lose into the rumen show that animals receiving 
the antibiotic digested the cellulose intraruminally 
as efficiently as did the control animals. These 
data suggest that factors involved with in vitro 
digestion are not necessarily the same as in Vivo. 

Work with oxytetracycline has been conducted 
in the above manner (54) and in additional trials 
have been conducted wherein animals were fed 
or dosed with this antibiotic and then the artificial 
rumen was used as a tool to evaluate the effect 
on the rumen flora activity (55). With both types 
of studies with this antibiotic it was apparent that 
there was an initial period of inhibition of cellulo- 
lytic activity but that this is overcome as the 
exposure of the flora is continued. Obviously, many 
other uncontrolled factors were involved that 
make direct comparison of the two studies im- 
possible. It has been reported (56) that the con- 
centration of the ten essential amino acids in the 
rumen was less when chlortetracycline was fed. 
The few tentative studies involving rumen sam- 
ples, and observations on certain “indicator” or- 
ganisms therein have yielded nothing of value 
concerning effects of antibiotics. Curiously 
enough, there does not appear to be a great deal 
of natural antagonism among rumen bacteria 
when cultured in low dilutions. This is, of course, 
quite the reverse of the situation in the soil; and 
it is taken to indicate that the rumen microflora 
is well adapted to the environment, and the anti- 
biotic-producing competitors have long since been 
eliminated, leaving the rumen an essentially “li- 
quid organ” whose tissue is composed of the cells 
of the microflora. Antibiotic inactivating enzymes 
nave not been shown to be formed by rumen mi- 
croorganisms (57). 

There is a definite sequence in the establish- 
ment of the different kinds of protozoa in the 
rumen of growing calves (58). Calves one week 
of age may contain flagellates, but if they are 
kept in isolation (away from mature animals), 
the Entodinium, Diplodinium, and holotrichs are 
not introduced. The predominant kinds of bacteria 
are different in week old calves from those of old- 
er animals. Surprisingly, even in isolated condi- 
tions, many of the kinds of bacteria typical of 
mature animals may become established. In fact, 
there were found about 10° cellulolytic bacterial 
per gram of rumen contents in week old calves in 
the above study. There appears to be no advan- 
tage in the practice of “cud inoculation.” Weight 
gains, general appearance and TDN consumed per 
pound of gain in inoculated calves were found not 
in any way superior to those of uninoculated (iso- 
lated) calves (59). Some workers (60) have 
shown that calves inoculated with cud material, 
and fed high roughage rations, digest cellulose 
better than uninoculated calves. It is evident that 
although protozoa are introduced into the rumen 
flora of calves in contact with mature animals, or 
inoculated with cud, no definite advantages accrue 


from this. 





Relation of bacteria to rumen dysfunc- 
tion... 


Rumen bacteria appear to be implicated in 
some metabolic disorders of ruminant animals 
referable to the rumen itself. Among these dis- 
orders are “lactacidemia,” urea and casein pois- 
oning, production of toxic materials in the rumen 
such as nitrite and hydrocyanic acid, lack of syn- 
thesis due to trace metal deficiencies, bloat and 
possibly ketosis. 

The production of lactic acid in the rumen has 
been referred to above. It appears that when sheep 
are fed 75 to =. wheat per kg. body weight, a 
rapid accumulation of lactic acid (due to the 
growth of Streptococcus bovis) occurs in the ru- 
men, accompanied by a in ruminal pH; this, 
in turn, is followed by a sudden rise in the lactate 
concentration of the peripheral blood or a “lacta- 
cidemia” (61). It does not seem likely that Strep- 
tecoccus bovis produces a toxin or toxin sub- 
stances and, whereas the lactic acid concentra- 
tion causes rumen stasis, it is not involved in other 
symptoms. It has been suggested (61) that feeding 
large amounts of starch or glucose and the subse- 
quent development of lactic acid bacteria, would 
possibly lead to: (a) that production of toxic 
amin (62); (b) dehydration; (c) damage to the 
rumen epithelium; and (d) permanent alteration 
of the flora if the animal were isolated. 

The sudden introduction of urea into a ra- 
tion, or feeding excessive amounts of casein, may 
cause death in ruminant animals. In both cases, 
excessive amounts of ammonia are liberated into 
the rumen. One cannot say with certainty that 
ammonia, as such, is the cause of death. It is 
certain that the ammonia results from the activ- 
ity of the microflora on the urea or casein. Am- 
monia is liberated in the rumen from casein or 
gelatine much more rapidly than from zein. It 
is likely that the effect of alkalinity in the rumen 
is deep-seated, rather than peripheral and perhaps 
depends upon the acid-base equilibrium of the 
blood. 

There is direct evidence of the conversion 
of nitrate to ammonia in the rumen (63). It is 
probable that nitrite and hydroxylamine are inter- 
mediates in this reduction. If large amounts of 
nitrate are present in the ration, there may be an 
accumulation of nitrite in the rumen, with absorp- 
tion and toxic effects. It has been found (64) 
that Tribulus terrestris is a toxic plant for sheep 
at only certain times of the year. During these 
times, there are large concentrations of potas- 
sium nitrate in the plant. The nitrate is reduced 
by the rumen microflora to nitrite, and upon 
absorption causes a methemoglobinemia. It was 
shown (15), using washed suspensions of rumen 
bacteria, that hydrogen is a very active donor 
for the reduction of nitrate, nitrite and hydroxyl- 
amine. Formate, succinate, lactate, citrate, glu- 
cose, malate and mannitol are also hydrogen do- 
nators for nitrate reduction, but less active than 
hydrogen itself. Sulfate reduction also occurs in 
the rumen, but at a much slower rate than nitrate 
reduction. It has been assumed that grazing sheep 
eat about 3 gm. sulfate sulfur per day or the 
equivalent of 30 gm. of hydrated sodium sulfate. 
No toxic effects have been noted after admin- 
istering 150 gm. of this compound to sheep (65). 

White clover contains the glucoside lotaustra- 
lin. This compound may be hydrolyzed by rumen 
microorganisms with the production of hydrocy- 
anie acid. The latter can then be absorbed from 
the rumen and thus poison the animal. Such pois- 
oning is apparently commonly brought about by 
plants (66) and clovers (67). 

“Pining” in young sheep and cattle occurs in 
cobalt-deficient areas. Since there is a cobalt 
deficiency, the rumen microorganisms are unable 
to synthesize vitamin Bu, and the resulting “pin- 
ing” syndrome occurs in the dependent host. It 
has been reported (36) above that the rumen 
flora is changed in cobalt deficiency and it is pos- 
sible that this prevents the synthesis of factors 
required by certain other members of the rumen 
microflora. Oral administration of cobalt or B. 
injection has been found to generally alleviate 
“pining” symptoms. 

The elements involved in the otelogy of bloat 
are complex and difficult to unravel. If the pro- 
duction of a stable foam is involved it may include 
factors from the saliva, bacteria and feedstuffs. 
At any rate, bloat occurs whenever there is inter- 
ference with the elimination of fermentation gases 
from the rumen. There are a number of theories 
concerning the cause of bloat, and definitive mi- 
crobiological investigations seem to be sorely 
needed. Pure cultural studies (68) on the num- 
bers and predominant types of bacteria cultured 
from bloating and nonbloating and penicillin- 
treated cattle have shown that the flora of these 
groups were not different in any significant way. 
Another investigation (69) revealed that the per- 
centage of encapsulated microorganisms was cor- 
related with the degree of bloat observed. Finally, 
a study (70) on the rate of fermentation per 
ge ingesta in bloated animals was shown to 

significantly higher than in unbloated ani- 
mals grazing on the same pasture; but the pro- 
portions of acid, methane and carbon dioxide were 
similar in the two ups. 

There seems to no direct cause and effect 
relationship between ketosis and the rumen mi- 
croflora. However, as shown above, some dietary) 
changes may affect the amount or ratio of vola- 
tile fatty acids in the rumen. If it becomes pos- 
sible to control these factors by discovering the 
nature of the substrates required for their pro- 
duction, it might be feasible to control ketosis 
The ruminal production of fatty acids (acetic and 
propionic have been helpful in some cases) would 
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be more practical than oral administration (71). 
As yet, it has not been shown that there is a 
decrease in the production of propionic, acetic or 
butyric acid prior to the onset of ketosis. 





For additional copies of this article, 
write to Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
AGRAData, Agricultural Research & 
Development Department, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
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The Manager—Key Man in the Profit Performance 
of the Feed and Farm Supply Business 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Feedstuffs Staff 


Over-all profit performance is the 
most realistic method of judging the 
success of a feed and farm supply 
business. The key man in seeing that 
the business performs profitably is 
the manager. He is all-important to 
his business. 

The manager’s job is to plan (make 
decisions), direct (men and business 
functions) and control (supervise the 
whole operation). If the manager 
fails in any one of these three areas, 
his business is threatened also by 
failure. 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., has made 
a detailed study on the 14,964 busi- 
ness failures reported for the year 
1958. This firm sends its representa- 
tives to interview principals of the 
businesses that fail and bankers and 
other businessmen located in the 
same cities to get an objective report 
on every business failure. 

The bulk of the failures—13,772 
or 92%—were the fault of manage- 
ment. Here’s the way the figures line 
up: 

No. “ve 
660! 944.1 
2,700 «= 18.6 
2.545 17.0 
1,046 )=— 12.3 


92.0 


Manegement incompetence .... 
Unbalanced experience ........ 
Lack of managerial experience. 
Lack of experience in the line.. 


13,772 


This group of 13,772 failures was 
further analyzed as follows by the 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is from a talk given 
by Mr. Hoffman at a Vigorena dealer 
service training meeting held by 
Springfheld (Minn.) Milling Corp. 
Mr. Hoffman is editor of Farm Store 
Merchandising, which, like Feed- 
stuffs, is published by The Miller 
Publishing Co, 





surface causes, or the reasons given 
as excuses, for failure: 
No. % 
Inadequate sales 52.2 
Competitive weakness 21.1 
Receivables difficulty 10.7 
Inventory difficulties 8.1 
Excessive fixed assets 7.5 
Heavy operating expenses .... 5.2 
2.7 
43 


(Because some failures in this 
analysis were attributed to a com- 
bination of apparent causes, the fig- 
ures add up slightly more than the 
92% of the failures analyzed.) 

It is obvious, therefore, that suc- 
cessful feed and farm supply opera- 
tion does not just happen—it is the 
result of good planning, good direc- 
tion and good supervision by the 
manager. Management shortcomings, 
on the other hand, are apparent in 
nine out of ten business failures. 

Observations of farm supply busi- 





ness operations across the U.S. read- 
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SATISFIED USER 


ON ITS WAY 
- - - to another 


ily indicate that there are about a 
dozen major problems or difficulties 
confronting managers. Among the 
problems and obstacles to more sales 
and profits are: 

1. Uneconomic pricing. 

2. Shoddy housekeeping. 

3. Lack of aggressive merchandis- 
ing policy. 

UNECONOMIC PRICING—Inade- 
quate profit margins are hampering 
the pregress of many feed and farm 
supply businesses. Most feed men will 
admit that costs have risen 5% in 
each of the past three years or more. 
Assuming that this is true in your 
case, have you raised your prices ac- 
cordingly to cover these added costs? 

Avoid price cutting situation. Have 
you ever gotten extra business and 
kept it as a result of cutting prices? 
Price-cutting may attract the price 
shopper, but the price shopper will 
go elsewhere if he can find a lower 
price or another dealer who will 
“horse trade.” 

At the Elevator and Farm Supply 
Managers Workshop at Iowa State 
University, the custom milling op- 
eration of a feed and grain firm in 
Iowa was examined. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1958, this firm 
charged 10¢ cwt, for grinding, mix- 





charged. But here is evidence that 
the price being charged was too low 
and uneconomic. The firm since has 
raised its prices to: 10¢ cwt. grind- 
ing, 5¢ cwt. mixing, 5¢ cwt. delivery 
with a $2 minimum charge. 

Despite the low prices charged for 
custom grinding and mixing, the firm 
found that custom milling was re- 
sponsible for bringing in an addi- 
tional net income of $6,334 in three 
other departments: Grain merchan- 
dising and grain services; feed; and 
related farm supplies. In other words, 
the custom milling department en- 
abled the entire operation to end the 
year in the black, with a total net 
income of $4,103. 

Looking at the problem in another 
way, by eliminating the custom mill- 
ing department—even though it oper- 
ated in the red—it would have been 
impossible for the firm to operate 
at a profit. 

It is true of most custom mill 
operations that the same equipment 
and labor could often be used to 
double the current complete feed out- 
put. Expenses, however, would not 
double because most of the addition- 
al costs would be for power. 

A company with 50 country ele- 

(Turn to page 44) 


FARM SURVEY 


This firm would like to give you more and better service. To do so, we need your cooperctica in filling out 
form. Your answers will be kept in strictest confidence. The information summarized from ell survey returns 


be used as a guide for improving our service. 


How many acres do you own? 


How, many acres of feed grains do you plant each year? ....... 


-++ey 50 and over 
What do you like 


Pr rt eee 


.. What percentage of feed grains do 








Hogs marketed per year 

Sows on farm 

Milk cows 

Beef cattle marketed yearly 

Sheep marketed yearly 

Laying hens 

Broilers marketed yearly 

Turkeys marketed yearly 

From what dealer do you usually buy: 


Dry fertilizer 
Liquid fertilizer 


Livestock equipment 
Poultry Equipment .... 


Turkeys? . 


Two big benefits are always 
yours with Alden—prompt serv- 
ice and top quality limestone. 


Your order is filled right and 
shipped on time. Alden is extra 
pure ... averaging over 99% 
calcium carbonate. 


Order Alden now in 50 and 100- 
lb. bags or in bulk. Coarse or 
regular grinds. 


ae 


me Shes: 


& IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY 
Des Moines, lo 





What local advertising causes you to buy most offen? (Rank them |, 2, 3, 4) 


Is your dealer's service good? 


Do you use grinding and mixing service? 
Have you ever used portable service? 
Do you do your own grinding? 

Can you take feed in bulk? 
you familiar with the grain bank? 


Hf not, do you plan to add bulk facilities soon? 
Do you plan to use it? 
Do you fertilize your pesture? Do you plan to next year? Do you ration pasture 
grazing (ration-a-day grazing) ? 
What new products or services would you like to have us add? 
How do you think we can improve our operation? 


Reprinted from FARM STORE MERCHANDISING 
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de small samples like this 


for this more accurate 


KING-SIZE SAMPLE 


trade up to reliable moisture 
testing ... trade for the 


For years the standard of the grain trade, Steinlite moisture testers 
are more widely used than all other makes of testers combined. 
It didn’t just happen that way . . . years of research and improve- 
ment have been invested in every Steinlite model. 


And now the new 500-RC with the new king-size sample tops them 
all! Here’s how the Steinlite 500-RC gives you more of everything 
you need for better moisture testing: 


NEW KING-SIZE SAMPLE—Now you get a better, more representa- 
tive test of the entire load with the big new 250-gram sample. 
Nothing to grind . . . retest the sample easily or return it to the 
load totally undamaged. 


INSTANT ACCURACY—Make perfect tests of grain right from the 
drier or samples of mixed moisture content in seconds ... no 
need to wait hours for moisture equalization. 


FAST, EASY OPERATION — No chance for human error, you just 
drop the sample in the test cell, and check the automatic meter 
reading ...no buttons to push, no dials to adjust. One scale for all 


moisture ranges. 


IMPROVED FEATURES—New, large 9-inch meter . . . easy-to-read, 
built-in, eye-level thermometer . . . new round funnel with auto- 
matic reset . . . redesigned circuit with overlap elimination. 


GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE—Your new Steinlite 500-RC is fur- 
nished with a full year’s factory guarantee and free loaner service 
is provided for the life of the Steinlite. You're assured of having 
topnotch moisture testing facilities at all times. 
Protect your grain profits with the most accurate moisture testing 
possible. See your Seedburo representative or write us for com- 
plete information on the Steinlite 500-RC and the generous trade- 
in allowances being offered for your present equipment. 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY Cfhecc 6. m. 


618 W. Jackson Bivd., 
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1. “Production usually dropped in hot weather.” 


‘| needed help 


. “I had to have higher hatchability.” 


and my feed 


Meet four men with four different problems. 
Each turned to his feed man for help. 
Each got fast, satisfying action with nf-180. 


The four men above are a lot like thousands of 
others who have gone to their feed company with 
a problem ... and received help in the form of an 
nf-180 medicated feed. The result in each case is a 
satisfied, loyal customer. Here are four examples 
of how nf-180 does the job: ’ 


1. Ralph Jaroch, Waukesha, Wis. 


“Four weeks after caging my pullets they were in 
about 20% production. I tested nf-180 by feeding 
it to 418 birds in one row. Two weeks later they 
had jumped from 138 to 358 eggs a day. And they 
averaged 75% production right through the 5 hot 
summer months when I usually had a drop in 
production. I’m through monkeying around . 

now, I give all my birds feed with nf-180 in it. ” 


Robert Keller, Nottingham, Pa. 


“T produce around 1150 dozen hatching eggs a 
week. So steady production and high hatchability 
are important. After testing nf-180, I switched 
entirely to it. And the last three hatches of my 
eggs came off at 87% .. . which paid me a bonus 
of $172.00 in one month. I also like the steadier 
production that nf-180 gives, I think nf-180 really 
does the job.” 


3. J. Russell McKarns,West Unity, O. 


“Four years ago I began losing hogs to necro and 
bloody dysentery. We used some other recom- 
mended products but didn’t get results. Then my 
feed company said to try nf-180. We tested it on 
half the sick pigs and in a week they were back 
pretty near to normal. And once they were treated, 
they didn’t come down with scours again. If it 
hadn’t been for nf-180, we’d have been out of the 
hog business, But with nf-180, we can control the 
disease. I’m mighty high on nf-180.” 


4.Ian S. Thompson, New Hope, Pa. 


“In these days of keen competition and awful egg 
prices, every avenue must be employed to hold 
up production and cut costs. And I honestly think 
that if you are anxious to make out in the busi- 
ness, you have to have nf-180. It’s cut my mor- 
tality to the lowest ever. My feed conversion is 
running 3.5 Ibs. to a dozen eggs. And at the end 
of 14 months of lay, when I’m scheduled to sell 
out the old birds, I’m still getting 60-65% produc- 
tion. Now, I plan to change my replacement sched- 
ule and keep my birds an extra 4 to 6 weeks.” 
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4. “I wanted increased production, lower costs.” 


3.“Scours were driving me out of the hog business.” 


company furnished it with nf-180” 


Feed company research shows 
nf-180 even surpasses our claims 


These four men are just a sample of the thousands 
who have switched to nf-180 . . . often after doing 
their own private testing beforehand. 

Several major feed companies have tested nf- 
180, too. One company with extensive research 
farm facilities found in making its own compari- 
sons that results considerably exceeded the con- 
servative claims which have been made by Hess 
& Clark. As a result, that company now includes 
an nf-180 medicated layer ration in its line of 
feeds. (Many other feed manufacturers also regu- 
larly produce and sell nf-180 medicated feeds for 
poultry and swine.) 


You can promise these benefits 
on your own feed tags 

With nf-180, you can make your feed tags more 
than a routine listing of ingredients. Actually, nf- 
180 can turn your feed tag into one of your most 
effective sales tools. Why? Look at the benefits you 
can promise when nf-180 is in the feed: 


Layers (continuous low level) : Increase egg pro- 
duction, improve feed-egg ratio, extend egg-laying 
period, maintain greater laying performance dur- 
ing stress, improve hatchability, and increase pro- 
duction in the early laying period. 

Swine: Treat necro (bacterial enteritis, necrotic 
enteritis, black scours) and vibrionic (bloody) 
dysentery. 

Booster feeds: The nf-180 label carries more 
poultry disease prevention, treatment, and control 
uses than any other feed medication today, 


Red Foley 


Hess & Clark’s No.1 Salesman 


Today more of your customers know about nf-180 
than ever before. Word-of-mouth advertising by 
satisfied users is part of it. . . factual reports from 
men like the four above are published regularly 
by Hess & Clark in leading magazines to spread 
the nf-180 story. And every week on the 140- 
station NBC Monitor network Red Foley carries 
nf-180 news to millions of listeners. Many of Red's 
fans are city folks, incidentally, and this year Hess 
& Clark is using this popular show to launch a 
new ‘Golden Goodness of Eggs’ campaign to help 
sell the eggs your customers produce. We hope 
you’ll listen to the show . . . and remind your cus- 
tomers to enjoy it, too... 15 minutes of top en- 
tertainment every weekend. 

We also urge you to get the full facts on nf-180 
medicated feeds and how they can be of service to 
you. Write or wire us... or ask your Hess & Clark 
salesman for new information which he can supply. 


HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 


DIVISION OF VICK CHEMICAL CO. 


“nfi80 
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vator operations having custom mill- 
ing service reports that a $10 a ton 
gross margin on complete feeds is 
about average. However, there are 
local feed manufacturers who are 
getting as high as 18.9% gross mar- 
gin on their feed operation. 

This same company has determined 
that each of its operations needs 
about $10,000 in gross revenue an- 
nually from the custom mill depart- 
ment before it begins to pay off in 
profits. 

An examination of various opera- 
tional experiences suggests that 
many feed and farm supply busi- 
nesses could improve their gross mar- 
gins by (1) raising the margins on 
concentrates, (2) reducing per-ton 
custom milling costs and (3) cutting 
delivery costs.. 

SHODDY HOUSEKEEPING — In 
recent years, there has been a dis- 
tinct trend in many areas toward 
diversification of lines handled by 
country elevators, hatcheries, feed 
stores and seed dealers. These firms 


+ 








—which might be classed as farm 
supply businesses or, in short, farm 
stores—have diversified for a number 
of reasons such as: (1) Widening the 
profit base, (2) feeds help sell re- 
lated lines and vice versa and (3) 
the farmer likes to do business with 
a dealer that can supply his feed, 
fertilizer, farm chemicals, seeds, 
twine, salt, health products, poul- 
try and livestock equipment and re- 
lated supplies at one time. 

The advantages of selling related 
lines are: 

— costs increase relatively 
little. 

b. Off-season sales are increased. 

c. Most farm supplies are not per- 
ishable. 

d. A fairly satisfactory and stable 
margin is possible. 

e. Most related products are less 
bulky per dollar value than feeds. 

f. They help the farmer make more 


g. Many items are not vulnerable 
to price cutting. 





Here is a comparison of margins 
that a group of Iowa dealers main- 
tained in four different lines: 

Farm 
Mixed Ferti- Farm chemi- 
feeds ftizer seeds cals 
% % % % 


Over-all average 12'4 10 1% 20 
Average of 

lowest 10% % 1 . 
Average of 

highest 10% (8% [5% # 17 30 
Most common 12 10 i 22 

The dealer’s margin here is based 
on the retail price, not the whole- 
sale price, In other words, a retail 
margin of 20% means that the deal- 
er’s markup was 20% of his selling 
price, not 20% of his cost. 

The above example shows that 
farm chemicals carry a satisfactory 
profit margin compared with the oth- 
er three lines handled. 

New lines mean new merchandis- 
ing responsibilities. The principles of 
good merchandising apply to the farm 


10% 





Here’s what we are telling your customers about 


Dr. Wallis answers your questions about... 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN D 
NUTRITION 


In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 
Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 
about Vitamin D Nutrition. 
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$ Is there a new recommendation for the amount of vitamin D 
to be fed for preventing milk fever? 


Now milk fever prevention costs even less than before. 


. Can I depend upon good sun-cured hay to supply enough 
vitamin D for my livestock? 


Definitely net. Contrary te what is often assumed, the amount of sunshine 
received in curing does not provide o reliable basis for judging vitemin D 
content. Some sun-cured hey is even lower in vitemin D then artificially 
dried hay. 


$ I have a herd of good producing dairy cows. How much vitamin 
D do they need? , 


Experimental evidence on vitamin D requirements is limited to work for 
less then @ yeor on five or six cows in moderate te low milk production, 
Obviously, this is not enovgh te give reliable information for high-ievel 
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60,000 - 80,000 units of vitamin D daily. 


My brood sows are getting a lot of sun-cured alfalfa hay. Will 
that take care of their vitamin D needs? 


Today’s feeds have added nutritional 
fortification to assure proper levels of 
important nutrients required for good 
production. 

Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry 
Yeast is a rich and economical source of 
vitamin D,—easy to use, dependable in 
potency, outstanding in dispersion 
qualities. 

Formulate your feeds with FIDY Irradi- 
ated Dry Yeast—for reliable Vitamin D 
fortification. 


NEW IDEAS 
VITAMIN D FEEDING 
Research provides new ideas on: 

@ The older cow and sustained high produc- 

tion. 
@ The prevention of milk fever. 
@ The improvement in absorption and utiliza- 
tion of calcium and phosphorous. 
@ The variability of vitamin D from natural 
resources. 


@ The availability of calcium reserves in 
older cattle. 


FREE DATA PORTFOLIO 


For your complimentary copy, 
Address: Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Dept. FS- 99, 
Agricultural Department, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 


22, New York. 
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BROILER PRODUCTION 
IN ENGLAND UP 30% 





supply business as well as to the 
drug store or grocery store. 

One of the major handicaps to 
more sales of related farm supplies 
is shoddy housekeeping. Yet, a good 
housekeeping program is simple and 
relatively inexpensive to establish. 


Case History 

Here is a case history of a coun- 
try elevator housekeeping improve- 
ment program. Fifty country ele- 
vators of one live company were in- 
volved. The program consisted main- 
ly of painting, cleaning up, cleaning 
out and moving a few walls and fix- 
tures around. Average expenditures 
per elevator ranged from $100 to 
$200. The sales results amazed the 
managers: Sales of related lines went 
up in one year from a minimum of 
20% in some businesses to 40% for 
many others. This same result could 
be achieved by many other opera- 
tions. 

In this connection, it might be 
worthwhile for managers to hire a 
bright young high school student who 
can work part time. He could be 
assigned to the job of keeping the 
retail area clean, washing windows, 
dusting, sprucing up the grounds 


| around your business, painting, and 
| if he is artistically inclined, assign 


to him the job of painting in-store 
signs, price-tagging merchandise and 
arranging displays and shelf mer- 


| chandise. 


| an attractive 


| 


| 





All evidence indicates that the 
farmer is as much impressed with 
looking farm supply 
business as the housewife is when 
she walks into a neat, progressive 
appearing super market. There is ab- 
solutely no evidence to show that 
fertilizer pouring out from a broken 
bag on the floor makes the farmer 
feel at home. To the contrary, this 
might make him believe that the 
business is run by a careless and in- 
competent manager. 


LACK OF AGGRESSIVE SELL- 
ING POLICY—Part of the manager’s 
job is to plan an aggressive selling 
program. This program will work 
most successfully if planned a year 
ahead or, at the least, six months 
ahead. 

Among the techniques employed by 

(Turn to MANAGER, page 105) 
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Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Kansas and Missouri 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
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PERSONAL TOUCH SERVICE BY 


Authorized East Coast Distributors 


THE AMBURGO CO., INC. 
Gen. Offices: 1315 Walnut St., 
Hope, indiana Fresno, 








CAN YOUR 
HOG PRODUCERS 
ANSWER THESE 

3 QUESTIONS ? 


1. What was your cost per pig weaned last year? 
2. How much feed did you use to produce 


100 pounds of pork last year? 
3. What was your net return over total costs last year? 


If they can answer them, they’re keeping records 
and know their value. If they can’t, they need the 
unique, easy-to-use Record System described in the 
next three pages. 

You, as a feed manufacturer or feed dealer, can now 
offer this Record System to your hog producers at 
no charge. 


RECORD 





Now, you can offer 
a service long needed 
and wanted by hog producers 


Offer CPA—Cyanamid Production Accounting. Your hog producers keep 
accurate records, put them to work reducing costs. 


“Cyanamid and your feed manufac- 
turer believe so strongly in the value 
of keeping records that they are 
bringing you your own personal CPA 
RECORD—a compact, convenient, 
easy-to-use record system.” 


This is the message your hog producers will be 
reading this fall in Cyanamid advertising in 
national, sectional and state farm papers. 


Keeping accurate records for all stages of hog 
production has long been recommended and urged 
by feed manufacturers, extension specialists, bank 
farm advisers and leaders in the hog industry. 
This is the first time, we believe, that a complete 
record-keeping system has been offered free on a 
national scale. The CPA RECORD will be avail- 
able only through feed manufacturers and feed 
dealers. 


You can render a genuine service to your cus- 
tomers by offering CPA. Hog producers, by eval- 
uating their records and acting upon what they 
show, can preduce more hogs with the same labor 
and capital. They can wean more pigs per litter... 
produce more pork on less feed. They can plan 
production so that they sell on a higher market. 
What CPA is 
CPA RECORD is a 9” by 14” folder that can be 
used as a desk portfolio or opened out and used 
as a wall chart. It has handy pockets for keeping 
feed, veterinary and miscellaneous bills and sales 
receipts. 
Most important in CPA are the record sheets 
themselves which are attached, at the proper time, 
to the master folder. There are two complete sets 
of these sheets to cover the records for all stages of 
production. 


Cyanamid Production Accounting record is shown 
here with bills and sales receipts in handy pockets. 


Record “A” is for posting feed during gestation 
and lactation. Space is provided for recording both 
purchased and home-produced feed. 


Record “B” covers sow production at farrowing 
and weaning. Space is provided for a complete 
record on each individual sow. 


Record “C” is a gestation-lactation summary. Here 
is where cost per weaned pig is figured. 


Record “D” is for posting both purchased and 
home-produced feed during the growing-finishing 
stage. Space is provided for notes on death losses 
—and for dates and numbers of pigs started and 
finished. 


Record “E”’ is for determining net return. To fig- 
ure net return, farmers must know all costs in 
addition to feed. These costs are for pasture, vet- 
erinary services and supplies, labor, building and 


CPA RECORD, with two record sheets attached, is shown as it appears when opened out. 
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Get better sow performance by feeding AUREOMYCIN 
during the gestation, farrowing and lactation periods. 


equipment use, interest, taxes and overhead. Esti- 
mates of these costs, based on a study made by a 
leading midwest university, are supplied. These 
can be used as a basis of comparison or for esti- 
mating net return. 


CPA is designed to be equally usable by the pro- 
ducer of feeder pigs, the purchaser of feeder pigs, 
or the man with a complete operation. Ideally, a 
set of records should be kept for each group of 
sows due to farrow at a given time and should be 
started when the sows are bred. CPA is flexible 
enough, however, to allow the producer who is 
farrowing continuously to keep annual records. 


How AUREOMYCIN® pays 


Many hog farmers who have kept records over a 
period of years know that AUREOMYCIN pays off 
when fed at every stage of hog production. 


TION ACCOUNTING 


SWINE 
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Keep starter pigs healthy and gaining fast on feeds 
containing AUREOMYCIN. Wean more pigs per sow. 


Recent controlled experiments conducted on 7 
farms in Iowa involving 176 sows and their litters 
totalling 1523 pigs, revealed remarkable results 
when AUREOMYCIN was fed to sows and pigs from 
breeding to market. 


There was an extra return of $3.65 for each $1 
invested in AUREOMYCIN. 


In these controlled experiments one group of sows 
and their litters were fed AUREOMYCIN. Another 
group of sows and their litters received no AUREO- 
MYCIN. Results showed 9 more pigs weaned per 12 
sows from the group fed AUREOMYCIN. That’s a big 
extra litter and a significant profit picture for any 
hog farmer. 

After weaning, the pigs were continued on the 


experiments through the growing-finishing stage 
— one group on AUREOMYCIN, another group with- 


Keep growing-finishing hogs on feed containing 
AUREOMYCIN all the way. Send more hogs to market. 


out AUREOMYCIN. 10 more pigs were marketed per 
12 litters from the group fed AUREOMYCIN. At 
market, that represented an extra return of 
$356.48 from one farrowing of 12 sows. 

Combine this program with 

CPA RECORD keeping 

When your hog producers follow the multi-stage 
swine raising program with your good formula 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN, the CPA RECORD 
will show that hogs put on gains at the lowest 
possible cost. 
We’re urging hog producers to see their feed man- 
ufacturer or feed dealer for the CPA RECORD 
and for good formula feeds containing AUREOMYCIN 
for the multi-stage program — gestation, farrow- 
ing, lactation, starting, growing and finishing. 
On the back page you will find full details on how 
to get your supply of CPA RECORDS. 


®,UREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company's trademark for chlortetracycline, 
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Und vaccinahon program 


Gilts and Sows — 


per ton for 14 deys 


Starting Pigs — 


+ Saves more pigs 


Follow the good feeding program ovtiined by your feed 
monviocturer. feed makes up the major cost of raising 
hogs Bur even the best feeds con foil unless you employ 
DIKE! good Management prochces prope: raniothon ond 


AUREOMYCIN BENEFITS ALL THE WAY 


+ Aids «nm morntamiung thew good heolth 

+ Reduces the “disease-level” on you form 

+ Helps to rome more pigs to weaning 

+ Grves pegs thot ore heawer at weaning 

+ Aids 9 elminating the corner stage of 
Jeptorprrosn when fed at 400 grams 


FIGURE YOUR PROFITS wen you feed 
BALANCED FORMULA FEEDS 
containing AUREOMYCIN 


Finiehing Mogs — 
+ Insurer agers! outbr eats of enteritis 
+ Melps preven! (ostly ow! ebecesses 
+ improves teed efficiency — sever feed when 
feed intobe 4 highes! 
hee weet: corte 


+ Get pigs marvel two te 


RECOMMENDED VACCINATION SCHEDULE: 
Sows and Gilts — 


Betore 
Breeding — Veccinate with ROVAC™ Hog Cholere Vaccine 
end OVOVAK” Erysipetes Becterim 

Tes! for leptosperosns ond f any tow 1 postive 
Oc CONOe entre herd wth leptospwoes Box 
me AUREOMYCIN pe 


on of teed at mid gerionon 


te end teed 400 


* Astures more uniform pigs — fewe 
uty losses due to sourmg and 

diseoses . 

+ Prometes fester weight gains pccinate with DUOVAR Hf eryupetes 

+ Helps reduce the stresses of costrahon 

FaCCINaHON MowNG ond weaning , Ves th ROVAL end DUOVAL 


10 probiew 


nate of the same hme pegs 
Growing Pigs — 
* Keeps pigs mating fost, low-cost gains 
© Protects agoms! enteritis 
Prove te yourself thet | poys te feed well-belenced 
rehens conteimng AUBEOMYCIN “teetemet 


+ Manton: weg’ game in the presence of 
trophic rhenites 


NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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BALANCED FORMULA FEEDS 


PROTEIN * ENERGY 
MINERALS * VITAMINS 


PLUS antiBiotic 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY - AGRICULTURAL DIVISION - 
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C t il| Your customers are being told—in national to contact a Cyanamid field representative—or to 
US omers WI see advertising in the farm magazines shown below write direct to Cyanamid — for full details on 
to get their CPA RECORD from their feed CPA and how it can be used to advantage. 


Or write you for manufacturer or feed dealer. A coupon has been 


included for their convenience in writing to you. American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 


their CPA RECORD Feed manufacturers and feed dealers are urged Division, New York 20, New York. 





AUREOMYCIN | 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 





CONTEST—Ralph Humphreys (left), 
Nichols, Inc., presents William Har- 
cowitz, Mount Vernon, N.H., with the 
first place trophy after winning the 
Nichols, Inc., 4-H Broiler Growing 
Contest recently. The Harcowitz birds, 
Vantress x 108 crosses, averaged 4.3 
Ib. at 65 days of age. The cockerels 
averaged 4.77 Ib. and the pullets av- 
eraged 3.83. Larry Watts, Hudson, 
N.H., won second place. 





Nutritional Value 
Of Undigested Grain 
Indicated in Tests 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Experi- 
mental results indicate that whole 
grain reclaimed from animal feces 
retains most of its nutritional value. 

To help find out what nutrients 
were left in grain that had passed 
through the digestive tract of the 
cow, Dr. D. B. Parrish, professor of 
nutritional chemistry, Kansas State 
University, and a graduate student, 
R. W. Kelley, conducted experiments 
with rats. They found evidence that 
whole sorghum grain recovered from 
a heifer’s feces had little if any of 
its nutrients, such as energy or pro- 
tein, removed and that availability 
of these nutrients was not changed. 

Experiments were not conducted 
using ground grain, but in earlier 
studies at Kansas State cattle grew 
better and digested the feed better 
(except for crude fiber) when get- 
ting ground sorghum grain in place 
of whole grain. Even when sorghum 
grain was fed cracked or gound, con- 
siderable quantities appeared in feces, 
indicating nutrient losses, Dr. Parrish 
said. 

In their tests, Dr. Parrish and his 
assistant gave a Holstein heifer a 
diet containing whole sorghum grain. 
Feces were collected and washed to 
remove the whole grain, which was 
dried at low temperature in a forced 
air oven. Grain from the same source 
as given the heifer also was washed 
and dried for use in a control diet. 

Since grain is principally an energy 
feed and would never be expected to 
supply adequate quantities of all es- 
sential nutrients for rats, the three 
diets that were prepared from the 
sorghum grains had protein adjusted 
to 15% using soybean meal. Required 
minerals also were added to all diets, 
and the control and one diet prepared 
from reclaimed grain had a complete 
vitamine mix added. The other diet 
prepared from reclaimed grain was 
not vitamin supplemented. 

The diets were fed to weanling rats 
for seven weeks. 

Rats fed the vitamin supplemented 
reclaimed grain diet grew essentially 
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the same and appeared to be in as 
good condition as the controls. Rats 
getting the reclaimed grain diet not 
supplemented with vitamins grew sat- 
isfactorily, but more slowly. Dr. Par- 
rish concluded that the slower 
growth of the last group was no 
doubt due to the well known deficien- 
cy of certain vitamins in sorghum 


Gains in seven weeks were 186, 179 
and 138 grams, respectively, for con- 
trols, vitamin supplemented and un- 
supplemented rats. Feed conversion 
ratios were 3.99, 4.01 and 4.38. 

oo 


Dr. Dowe on Leave 


BURLINGTON, VT. — Dr. Thomas 
Dowe has been granted a leave of 
absence from his duties as director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at the University of Vermont. 

He will spend two months in Ar- 
gentina as a ruminant nutritionist 
under the technical assistance pro- 
gram of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. 
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.» Our Best Testimonial 


Ryde’s FLAKED 


DOG FOOD 
A Proven Profit-Maker 


Once you've sold a bag of Ryde’s Flieked Dog 
Food you've got yourself a steady customer! 
Dogs go for Ryde’s real meat flavor from the 
very first sniff. Owners can actually see « differ- 
ence in their dogs’ health and vigor alter feeding 
Ryde's for just two weeks! 


FED DRY 
NO MOISTENING 


in 5, 25 and 50-Ib. bags 


for customer convenience 








RYDE & co. 


3939 S. Union Ave. Chicago 9 




















FORSTER HAMMER MILLS 


Serve Better.. 


Last Longer! 








% Heavy construction 


engineering of a fine watch, 


ance. Forster Mills have the 


the roughest punishment . 


to insure lasting efficiency. 


tion, now. 
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% Extra-large main shaft of alloy 


% Vibrationless performance 


Proved by thousands of installations 


Want quality? dependability? low maintenance? 
Specify a Forster Hammer Mill for your needs. 
Here's the mill that's proved itself all over the 
world. Forster Hammer Mills have the precision 
with every part 
machined to give a smooth, vibrationless perform- 
stamina 
« + through the years. 
A true balance of air, screen surface and power 
There's 
Hammer Mill that's just the right size to most 


@ Forster [ 


efficiently serve you. Call or write for informa- 


At Your Service . .. We Fly Our Own Planes 


The 
Aristocrat 
of the 
Milling 
Industry 


w Continuous service w Carburized hammers 
% Shock-proofed steel 
* Cast alloy steel fan 


to take 





@ Sizes from 15 to 125 H. P. 








Send for complete details, today 








Pe ee ee ee 
gy FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA I 
© Gentiemen: : 
! Please send complete details on Hammer Mills 5 
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DEALERS—John Wink (right), Gooch salesman from Columbus, Neb., is 
pictured with three of the Gooch dealers from his area who attended the 
auction. They are (left to right) Dick Alt, Duncan, Neb.; Frank 

Tarnov, Neb., and William Pelter, Newman Grove, Neb. Although this is only 
Mr. Wink’s first year as a Gooch salesman, he had three successful bidders at 
the auction, two of whom are pictured with this central Nebraska group. 


8th Annual Gooch Red Circle Auction 
Draws Crowd of 5,000 at CK Ranch 


BROOKVILLE, KANSAS— The 
eighth annual Gooch Red Circle auc- 
tion at the CK Ranch near Brookville 
was held recently. The auction drew 


SCHOLARSHIP — John J. Vanier 
(left), Gooch president and owner of 
the CK Ranch, is pictured congratu- 
lating Sharon Pohiman, 16, Hickman, 
Neb., who won a $300 scholarship, top 
prize in the achievement award con- 
test. Miss Pohiman placed first in the 
sewing division of the contest with 
items she made with the sewing ma- 
chine she purchased at last year’s auc- 
tion. 








a crowd of 5,000 youngsters and adults 
from seven states. 

The “no money” auction was origi- 
nated in 1952 by John J. Vanier, presi- 
dent of the Gooch Feed Mill Co., to 
give farm youngsters an opportunity 
to own purebred calves and gilts for 
themselves or as a club project. The 
auction is held every year at Mr. 
Vanier’s CK Ranch. 

Gooch dealers view the auction as a 
year-round project that often develops 
into a community affair and gives 
them a strong contact with their cus- 
tomers and future customers. 

Gooch officials point out that the 
dealers who realize the greatest bene- 
fit from the program are those who 
contact a local 4-H or FFA club early 
in the year and explain the program. 
The clubs select a representative to do 
the bidding, and then all members 
contact family, friends and relatives 
to help in collecting Red Circle points 
from bags of Gooch Feeds or Foods. 

Dealers report that the effort often 
becomes a community-wide project 
with other clubs lending support and 
the local newspaper carrying an item 
about the lucky youngster with a re- 
quest that readers help by donating 
their points. One girl at the 1959 
auction got 150 replies after running 
a want ad in a state farm paper. 

The contact between dealer and 
youngster doesn’t end with the trip 
home from the auction. Some young- 
sters return several years in a row as 


SUPPER—Approximately 5,000 Midwesterners flocked to the CK 
Brookville, Kansas, recently, for the eighth annual Gooch 
Pictured eating their supper “chuck wagon style” is a part 
watched 303 youngsters bid their Red Circle points for purebred 


gilts and sewing machines. 





bidders while others concentrate on 
“feeding out” their original purchase 
in aiming at an achievement award. 
Judging for the achievement 
awards takes up part of the opening 
day at each auction. The youngsters 
send in periodic progress reports dur- 
ing the year and then return with 
photos to show the results they have 
achieved with their purchase from the 
previous year. The top winner gets a 
$300 college scholarship to the schoo] 
of his choice and the others win 
cash prizes, ranging from $5 to $50. 





Insurance Designed 


For Poultry Industry 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Seven forms 
of insurance policies have been espe- 
cially designed for the poultry indus- 
try by the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co., Hartford. All of the policies, ac- 
cording to C. F. von Pechmann, secre- 
tary, are limited to death or destruc- 
tion of live birds caused by a number 
of perils. The policies do not cover 
“loss of market” nor disease. 

Available forms of the poultry in- 
surance are: (1) Broiler growers flock 
and annual policies, (2) egg raisers’ 
flock and annual policies designed for 
laying hens, (3) turkey growers flock 
policies—light and heavy birds, (4) 
feed and poultry dealers policies for 
hatcheries and feed dealers financing 
growers of chickens and turkeys, (5) 
hatchery policies covering from the 
pickup of eggs, while in the machines 
and during shipment of chicks and 
poults, (6) transportation policies cov- 
ering shipments of chicks, poults and 
eggs by air, truck and express and (7) 
pedigreed and breeder bird policies. 


APHF ‘Quickie’ Series 
Dates Are Scheduled 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—tThe first of 
a series of three winter “Quickie” con- 
ventions sponsored by the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation will 
take place Dec. 3-4 at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 


The convention will be a jointly 
sponsored project of APHF and the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council. 

The Midwestern “Quickie” will be 
held in conjunction with the Minne- 
sota Poultry & Hatchery Assn. con- 
vention at Minneapolis Dec. 7-9. All 
sessions will be held at the Hotel 
Radisson. 

Seattle will be host to the Western 
“Quickie” Dec. 11-12 at the Olympic 








Poultry Parasites 
Live Years in Soil 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. — Eggs 
of some turkey and chicken parasites 
may live 2-4% years after being de- 
posited on soil and left exposed to 
outside weather, according to a U.S. 
Department of Agriculture parasit- 
ologist. 

These findings by Marion M. Farr 
of USDA's Agricultural Research 
Service indicate that a 3-month or 
even 12-month rotation of poultry 
yards is inadequate for the safety of 
young chicks and poults at Beltsville, 
Md., where she carried out her ex- 
periments. Miss Farr’s findings gen- 
erally should apply to all similar cli- 
matic areas of the U.S. 

The scientist, reporting her re- 
search at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Parasitologists, 
in session at University Park, Pa., 
said infected poultry pass the para- 
sitic eggs in their droppings. Other 
birds, as they pick for feed on the 
ground, may ingest the microscopic 
organisms. 

Parasites damage the host by di- 
rect attack on tissue, and by elimi- 
nating toxic substances within the 
host. If present in large numbers, 
they can cause great loss. 

In two series of tests at the Agri- 
cultural Research Center, Beltsville, 
Miss Farr said, droppings collected 
from infected chickens and turkeys 
were distributed on soil in small out- 
door plots. Samples of this material 
were collected from time to time and 
added to the feed of isolated turkey 
poults. Fourteen to 30 days after in- 
gesting the parasite eggs, the poults 
were killed and examined for evi- 
dence of blackhead and the nema- 
todes. 

Miss Farr found that the cecal 
worm, Heterakis gallinae, remained 
infective up to 230 weeks. Eggs of the 
round worms, Ascaridia_ dissimilis 
and/or A. galli. were infective up to 
161 weeks. Thread worm eggs, Capil- 
laria obsignata, infected the poults up 
to 102 weeks after deposit on soil. 
Eggs of the gape worm, Syngamus 
trachea, were infective up to 31 
weeks. 

Histomonas melegridis, the causa- 
tive agent of blackhead disease, was 
infective as late as the 15lst week. 
Since it is known that the unprotect- 
ed blackhead organism dies within a 
few hours outside the avian host, 
Miss Farr concludes the organism is 
incorporated within the cecal worm 
eggs. 





POULTRY AWARD WINNER—Clifton F. Parrish (second from right), spe- 
cialist in charge of poultry extension work, North Carolina State College, 
receives the 1959 Pfizer extension teaching award “for distinguished service 
to the nation’s poultry industry.” The $1,000 award, provided by the agricul- 
tural division of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., in cooperation with the Poultry 
Science Assn., was presented to Mr. Parrish at PSA’s recent annual meeting at 
Ames, Iowa, by Dr. J. H. Hare (second from left), head, development depart- 
ment, Pfizer’s agricultural research center. Also pictured are Dr. J. H. Bruck- 
ner (left), president, PSA, and Dr. Robert Hoge, chairman, PSA extension 
selection committee. 
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Now International Paper saves you 
$5 to $16 per thousand PE multiwalls! 


Read why new humidity-proof “Hy-poly” kraft makes 
medium and low-density polyethylene sheets extravagant! 


HE multiwall bag you see taking a 
"Trunkish bath in our picture contains 
calcium chloride. 

We steamed this new Bagpak® multi- 
wall in 95% relative humidity at 120° F. 
for 48 hours. (Unprotected, under these 
conditions, this chemical takes on 2% 
times its weight in water in about an hour! ) 

But when we opened up the bag, the 
thirsty crystals spilled out as though they 
had been stored on the Sahara! 


Bagpak Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER new york 17. 0.v. 


And Bagpak’s new Hy-poly kraft saves 
you money. You stand to save from $5 to 
$16 per thousand multiwalls! 

That’s because new Hy-poly kraft is so 
superior to medium and low-density PE 
sheets that you get equal, if not greater, 
moisture-vapor protection from a coating 
approximately half as thick! 

Extensive laboratory tests prove that 
this dramatic new barrier sheet is superior 
in every way. Write us today for samples. 


See how calcium chloride pro- 


tected by Hy-poly kraft Bagpak, 


pours after 48-hour steam bath! 
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Proven economy in feeding...excellent appetite appeal for all 
animals and poultry...packed with high nutritional values. 


RED W BRAND Vitagen 


Feeding Fat is invaluable in formu- 


lating better rations. It has been proven safe and efficient by 
many years of scientific feeding. It can be fed with confidence. 


RED W BRAND Vitagen 
Feeding Fat is available at 
all Wiison plants for ship- 
ment in tank cars, tank 
trucks, or 400% stee! drums. 


RED BRAND 
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Animal Protein Concentrates and 


typical of fresh crack- 
lings; free of off-odors, 
such as rancidity and 
sourness 

Quality.. _ nutritional components 99%+ 
Color.... ............ ..white to yellow 
Free Fatty Acid.... ... 1% to 3% 
A.O.M. Keeping Quality... .over 40 hours 
Melting Point (Wiley). ..... About 108° F. 
Moisture less than 0.2% 
SOEING TOD. bad uk bates bees eine about 50 
Cholesterol & Related Compounds 
(natural unsaponifiables)........... 0.5% 


Flavor & Odor 





Vitagen Feeding Fat 


The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Meat ond Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 

RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meal 

RED W BRAND Vitayen Feeding Fat 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 


WILSON & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO « CEDAR RAPIDS « KANSAS CITY » OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA « LOS ANGELES + DENVER « ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 














ADVERTISING CAPS for... 
the Most in Publicity and Good Will 


Write Us for Samples and Prices 


MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
121 N. 4th St., Minneapolis, 1, Minn. 











Feed Man Is Key Figure in 


Contract Feeding of Broilers 


“To stay in business, a dealer must get good 
feed efficiency. He must do everything else 
with equal efficiency just to stay solvent." 


By Jess F. Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


In practically all the contract feeding 
of broilers in the South, the feed man 
is the key figure. Some hatchery own- 
ers have added mills and set up their 
own integration programs, but the 
vast majority of these contract feed- 
ers are men who already operated a 
feed business of some kind. 

They all went into contract feeding 
for one reason: to sell more feed. 
And to do this, they often had to set 
up farm growers, supply the baby 
chicks and control] the entire program 
except for the processing. A few have 
even built their own processing 
plants. 

The feed business in the South had 
deteriorated in many areas. Farmers 
often took jobs in nearby industrial 
plants and thus reduced their live- 
stock and poultry. The large feeders 
might buy direct from a mill in an- 
other section of the state. So for sev- 
eral reasons, when contract feeding 
made its appearance a few years ago, 
feed dealers were immediately inter- 
ested in it. 

“My volume was dropping off every 
year,” said a Mississippi dealer and 
broiler contractor. “I saw a chance 
to gain it back with broilers. We 
made some profits for awhile, but 
now things don’t look so bright. But 
without some kind of contract feed- 
ing, I'd be back where I started, and 
so would a lot of others.” 


Mill Building 

Most dealers feeding broilers have 
been able to renovate their old mills 
or build new ones. Yet there has been 
a strict economy in building, for no- 
where does one see the large, elabo- 
rate plants that may be found in 
some other areas. Rather the broiler 
integrator builds a smaller, more 
compact mill that can be operated 
easily by one or two men. 

“My building is new,” said a Geor- 
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Suspend from ceiling, 
or mount on floor or 
outside mill. 


Wenger Horizontal Pellet Coolers carry the pellets 
through a bath of exhaust air on an endless wire mesh 


belt that handles pellets from 3/16” to range cube size. 
Variable speed drive on conveyor provides necessary 
speed variation for best cooling and moisture control of 
different size pellets. With no vertical movement of 
pellets and no baffle plates in cooler, ratio of fines is 
greatly reduced. Cooler can be suspended from ceiling 


or mounted on floor. 


Also available in two-stage 


superimposed coolers, delivering pellets immediately 
under intake of upper cooler. Built in 14, 18, 24 and 30 
ft. lengths . . . capacities of 3 tons to 30 tons per hour. 


Write today for complete information 
(Wenger Mixe % Mfg. Co. 


Producers of the World’: 
H Molasses Pellet Mil 


and Animal Fat Mixe 


Finest 
Walelick ti 
i Feeders 








EDITOR'S NOTE: Jess F. Blair, 
special writer, recently made an ex- 
tensive tour of some of the southern 
states. The accompanying article re- 
ports some of his observations on 
contract feeding of broilers. Feed 
men in other areas who are not en- 
tirely familiar with the broiler opera- 
tions will be particularly interested 
in this and other reports by Mr. 
Blair. 





gia mill owner, “but I shopped around 
for equipment and some of the pieces 
were second hand.” 


In some new mills the main equip- 
ment will be a grinder, mixer and 
perhaps a hopper scale. He w’'ll place 
these close together in a small space, 
and will run the feed into holding 
bins or to a waiting truck outside. 
Usually he doesn’t have a lot of stor- 
age, and may be unable to keep more 
than a week or two weeks’ supply 
of concentrates and corn. Since feed 
is brought in regularly and used ev- 
ery day, there is no need for large 
storage units. 

Perhaps 95% of all feed is handled 
in bulk form. With 6 to 9-ton bulk 
trucks, a driver can load up in a few 
minutes, drive to a farm and unload 
in an overhead bin in a few more 
minutes. Usually he makes several 
trips per day, because most dealers 
try to keep their broiler units as 
close as possible. 

Very seldom does one see the real- 
ly large trucks, except in hauling feed 
to the mill. These are too large to be 
maneuverable on the country rcads 
and too expensive. Some of the de- 
livery trucks have been converted 
from other types, but mostly they 
have been manufactured for this pur- 
pose. 

Efficiency 

“One thing we are all striving for,” 
said a mill owner in Alabama, “is to 
operate as cheaply as possible. With 
these small mills, I need only three 
men. One keeps it running by push- 
button control. The other is a roust- 
about who helps truckers unload in- 
coming feed, clean up and run er- 
rands. The third man is the driver, 
and even he is sometimes used to help 
out when not on delivery.” 

This dealer was feeding out near'y 
a quarter million broilers. His other 
help consisted of himself and a book- 
keeper, although he hired extra help 
when delivering chicks or picking 
them up. 

Feed Plans 

Throughout this area of Mississip- 

pi, Alabama, Georgia and Arkansas, 
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SWISS VISITOR WELCOMED—Ernest Hui (right), Schaffhausen, Switzer- 
land, community ambassador representing the Institute for International 
Living, is greeted by Silas R. Renaudette (left), vice president in charge of 


manufacturing for Wirthmore Feeds, 


Waltham, Mass., and C. Dinsmore 


Worthing. executive vice president. Mr. Hui, who toured Wirthmore’s office 
and research facilities at Waltham during his study of American economic 
and industrial practices, said American visitors to Switzerland would find that 
“the standard of living in Switzerland compares favorably with that of the 
U.S.,” but expressed amazement at the opportunities for individual achieve- 
ment in this country. The Wirthmore officials presented Mr. Hui with informa- 
tional literature concerning the company and explained Wirthmore’s current 
efforts in promoting consumption of meat, milk and eggs. 


a 





for buying and preparing feed. The | 
dealer buys all ingredients. Or he 

buys concentrates already mixed by | 
a supplier mill. The third plan is for | 
him to buy a complete feed from his | 
supplier. 

All three plans are widely used. | 
The small independent broiler grower 
who owns his own birds and feeds 
them at his farm usually buys a com- 
plete feed. Quite often this man be- 
longs to a cooperative and buys from 
a farm co-op store, which in turn is 
buying feed from the association's 
feed mill. 

A lot of broiler integrators also 
use this plan, particularly when they 
first start, or if they are in-and-out- 
ers. And throughout the area one 
finds feed dealers who have been in 
the business and quit. 

The second step is where the mill 
owner buys his concentrates from a 
large mill, then adds corn. This might 
be termed the second step in becom- 
ing a larger operator. Yet there is 
no arbitrary procedure, because one 
of the veteran producers who went 
into the business back in 1939 is still 
buying his concentrates completely 
mixed. 

“I am not a nutritionist,” he said, 
“and I'd need to hire one if we ever 
mixed all the ingredients. I just don’t 
think I’d save enough on feed to justi- 
fy this man’s salary. And I doubt if 
we could make a better feed than the 
major feed companies with their re- 
search programs.” 

It is quite likely that in most areas, 
this plan of buying concentrates is 
the most popular. 

The third stage of growth is where 
the owner buys everything separately 
and does his own mixing. This is an 
increasing practice. His reasons are 
that he saves money on feed, and 
also he can control exactly what goes 
into it. 

“T used to have to order special 
feeds for ailing birds or for a quick 
testing program,” said one man. “It 
took too long to get it, or sometimes 
I got more than I needed. Now we 
can control the feed day by day if we 
want to.” 

Most integrators who make a com- 
plete feed at their mills have had 
years of experience, and many of 
them are agricultural graduates. But 
as mentioned before, there is no rule 
of thumb, except as a general rule 
the more birds a man has been feed- 
ing for a few years, the more likely 
he will have started making a com- 
plete feed at the mill. 

As mentioned before, practically all 





feed is handled in bulk. Yet every 


mill is equipped for filling sacks, be- | 


cause sacked feed is often used in 
mixing small amounts and for the nu- 
merous testing programs. 


Bulk Stations 


Other business and feeding trends 
were noted in all these states. The 
major feed companies, which are very 
active in the broiler areas, are put- 


ting in bulk feed stations close to | 


the center of operations. These sta- 
tions are usually operated by one 


man, and can load a dealer’s truck in | 


only a few minutes. Mostly they han- 
dle a complete feed, some of which 
may be sold directly to independent 


broiler farmers as well as to dealers. | 
The second trend, which still has | 
| doubters, is in feeding pellets and | 
crumbles to broilers. One dealer says | 


there is slightly more peck-out 
among birds when this type feed is 
put before them, but they will make 
better gains. On several tests he 
made, the birds eating pellets and 


crumbles put on a pound of meat for | 


15 Ib. less feed than where an all- 
mash feed was used. 


Most producers this summer were | 


growing broilers for around 14¢ or 
more per pound. These were the effi- 
cient operators. The area and weath- 
er also have something to do with it. 


In cold weather it may cost a full | 
in the | 
South. In the Ozark Mountain areas | 


cent more to raise broilers 


of Arkansas and Missouri, the differ- 


ence may be still more. Also produ- | 


cers say it takes a week longer to get 
birds ready for market during the 
winter months. Instead of selling at 
nine weeks, they usually wait until 
the birds are 10 weeks old. 
Throughout the South the nutri- 
tionists are making better feeds and 
breeders are producing faster-gain- 
ing, meatier birds. Feed-to-meat ra- 
tios have consistently dropped. To- 
day a dealer who can produce a pound 
of meat on 2% Ib. of feed is no more 
than average. Some owners have 


dropped this down to 2% Ib. of feed, | 


but mostly it was for certain bunch- 
es. A 40% feed conversion is still 
considered pretty good. 


“To stay in business a dealer must 


get a 2% to 1 feed ratio,” said an in- 
tegrator in Georgia. “And he must do 
everything else with equal efficiency | 


just to stay solvent. Even then when 
broilers drop below 16¢ he won't 
make any money; he'll maybe break 
even. If they get down to 15¢ and 
stay that way, we're all going to lose 
our shirts.” 
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CFS CONCENTRATE 


for that extra measure of growth 


CFS Concentrate /3 stimulates rapid growth. 
University tests prove that CFS /3 is a rich source 
of unidentified growth factors. In controlled ex- 
periments broilers, turkeys and swine gained 
weight fast when CFS #3 was used. Yet cost was 
considerably less compared to most other sources 


of UGF. 


"ERO a , : 
CFS #3 consists of dried corn fermentation solu- 
bles on selected by-products from the wet corn 


| milling industry. It is free-flowing, and handles 


well in bulk shipments. Test and formula data are 
available now. Investigate CFS Concentrate #3 


today. 


CLINTON 
CORN PROCESSING 
COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 











for. bigger profits 


Faster gains, better feed conversion and 
finish are the yardsticks your feeder-custo- 
mers will use to measure the worth of the 

feeds you sell them. This suggestion is worth money: Put 
the “Sea Power” ingredients to work for you by supple- 
menting your feeds with MANAMAR, rich in B,,, B-complex 
factors, trace minerals, the unidentified growth factors and 
fish proteins. Order your MANAMAR today! 


Our laboratories are here to serve you. Call on us for 


help with your feeding and mixing problems. 


R. PARK 


ENGINE 


E 


R§s 


INC. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


for complete 





Suet King Feed Mill Machinery 


Crusher Feeders © Crackers © Cob Crushers 
Pneumatic Systems © Drags ® Screw Conveyors 
Feed Mixers @ Corn Shellers © Hammer Mills 
Burrs and Parts for All Makes of Attrition Mills 
Repairs. Rebuilding. New Runner Heads 


1009 West Fifth St.. Winona, Minn. 












Magnetic ideas from 


tly 4 


Tramp iron is a killer! 
Tramp iron in your product can 
kill cattle and poultry . . . damage 








your reputation, It can ruin ex- 
pensive machinery, start fires, | 
cause downtime. Safeguard your 
investment with one of the many 
Eriez magnetic separators avail- 
able to the milling industry. The 
Eriez Grate Magnet shown here is 
removing dangerous unwanted 
iron from a processing line before 
it can cause damage or contami- 
nate the finished product. 


~ 


ERIEZ 


HI-POWR 


ey 





To protect your equipment and your reputation, install 
an Eriez permanent-powered magnetic separator, used 
to pull dangerous tramp iron contamination from feed 
and grain processing lines of all types. 


MAGHETIC SEPARATORS 


"a. NWRATORY EQUIPMENT 
Natenst oe : 








Magnetic Drum—used for 
tramp iron from materials con- spouts, chutes, spiral conveyors, 
veyed on belts of rubber, canvas, stationary or hinged installation. etc....whenever the materials 
leather, stainless steelor any Four magnetic strengths, de- are not conveyed on belts. 
"ther non-magnetic substance nding on depth of flow of Works equally well with hot or 
Automatically cleans itself of ine. Standard sizes from 4” to cold, wet or dry products. Self- 
xccumulated iron, Belt widths 72” width, in 2” increments. cleaning... automatically drops 
tramp ben away from product. 


Plate Magnet — powerful, fully 


Magnetic Pulley —for separating 
enclosed magnetic units, for 


Special sizes made. 
most complete line of magnetic separators availabie— 


ind diameters in varying sizes. 


Kriez manufactures the 


separators to meet your specific needs, Choose from many models, strengths 
and sizes; get the best possible protection at the most sensible price! Eriez 
separators are non-electric, self-contained, easily installed. No operating or 
maintenance costs, Magnetic power guaranteed indefinitely! 





Unstick stuck bins with new HI-VI Bin Vibrators* 

.»» PULLY ACCEPTABLE BY MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU! 

New, fully enclosed electro-perma- costs. IMPORTANT: INSTALLA- 
nent magnetic Vibrators especially TION OF THESE VIBRATORS 


| Purina allege that the notes signed 
by Mr. Wolf provided money to pay 





DEALERS ON TOUR—Shown during inspection of a swine growing and 
fattening unit at the Quaker Oats Co., Barrington, Ill, research farm are 
five of more than 40 Ful-O-Pep dealers who toured the company’s research 
facilities recently. Kneeling is Clarence Beckman, Wells, Minn. Others (left to 
right) are: Carl Noth, Scotland, 8.D.; Fred Howard, Janesville, Wis.; Don 
Anderson, Plano, IIL, and Ben Small, Tripp, 8.D. Dealer tours are conducted 
twice monthly, encompass research laboratories at Barrington and the poultry 
research farm at Libertyville, lL, in addition te livesteck units. 





for the purchase of material formerly 

handled by the congressman. The 
| petition states that the notes, signed 
| Dec. 30, 1957, promised repayment at 
| $200 a month, starting Feb. 1, 1959. 
| —_— 
| COOPERATIVES 

MADISON, WIS.—The number of 
Wisconsin farm supply cooperatives 
which handle feed has dropped from 
226 to 176 since 1956, according to 
the state department of agriculture. 
Mergers and consolidations were cit- 
ed as the chief reasons for the de- 
crease. 


Congressman Sued 
By Feed Company 


ELKADER, IOWA—Ralston Purina 
Co. claims in a petition filed in dis- 
trict court here recently that Rep. 
Leonard G. Wolf (D., Iowa), who op- | 
erated a feed firm here before his 
election last year to Congress, owes 
the company $16,000 due on two 
promissory notes. 

Attorneys representing Ralston 





FOR 
Best SERVICE 
ON 
VITAMINS A&D 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 
PLUS 
PREMIXES 





made for hazardous, dusty locations. 
Most efficient way to keep hard-to- 
move materials flowing through 
hoppers, bins, chutes, etc. No recti- 
fier needed. Exclusive pinpointed 
vibration impact. Low initial price. 
Low operating and maintenance 


CAN RESULT IN REDUCED IN- 
SURANCE PREMIUMS FOR 
BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT AND | 
STOCK—HI-VI VIBRATORS OFT- 
EN PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
WITH THESE SAVINGS! 





FREE LITERATURE TELLS COMPLETE STORY, HAS HOW-TO- 
ORDER INFORMATION, ETO, WRITE TODAY! 


Eriez Mfg. Co. 118-WA Magnet Dr., Erie, Pa. 


*Pat. Pending 
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* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * | 
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BOX 147 
CHILLICOTHE 
MISSOURI 
PHONE 1047 








RUDY ESCHENHEIMER COMPANY 


Seruing the 
Geed Trade 
For Over 
20 Years 
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PACKAGE POWER—“Electric Yellow” is the best name for the color of Kraft's new packages...the new 


look for this full line of money-making milk by-product feeds. Note high identification power (how one 
package “‘sells"’ another) . . . and the clean, dust-free look. 





PRODUCT POWER—Ever see so many convenient ways to sell milk by-product ingredients! .. . one for 


LOOK AT THE 
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IN THE KRAFT LINE OF MILK 


BY-PRODUCT FEEDS AND INGREDIENTS 








PACKAGE POWER—“Electric Yellow” is the best name for the color of Kraft's new packages...the new 
look for this full line of money-making milk by-product feeds. Note high identification power (how one 
package ‘‘sells” another) . . . and the clean, dust-free look. 


PRODUCT POWER—Ever see so many convenient ways to sell milk by-product ingredients! .. . one for 
every feeding program. All supercharged with valuable milk by-product nutrients. 


PROFIT POWER—The sales-building combination of new packages and full line gives you plenty of the 
power that really counts . . . profit power. The power to earn better profits for your customers, better sales 
and profits for yourself. And the power-behind-the-power . . . Kraft. The name “Kraft"”—America’s great 
producer of milk products and milk by-products—assures your customers you sell the best. 


PACKAGED FOR FARMERS 


For Poultry: 


PEX BLOCKS. For convenient self-feeding of 
milk by-product nutrients. Specially formulated 
blocks for broilers, layers and breeders, turkeys 
chicks and poults 

PEX HIGH-LAY PELLETS. New—Super-concen 
trated milk by-product nutrients for increased 
egg production 

PEX CONDENSED. In semi-solid form, ideal for 
moist feeding palatable to birds even under 
stress conditions. 


For Dairy and Beef: 
KAFF-A MILK REPLACER. Famous bra 


contains milk by-product nutrients that he 
mote calf growth and health. Sells for just 
tion of the value of the whole milk it replace 
KAFF-A BOOSTER PELLETS. A highly 

1g dry milk by-product feed for dairy 
heifers, cows, lambs, goats, beef calve 


INGREDIENTS FOR MIXERS 


KRAYLETS. The concentrated milk by-product 

feed booster famous for high weight gains at low 

cost in pellets for hand feeding 

KRAYLETS PLUS 2. For baby pigs. Milk by 

product pellets with antibiotics and vitamin By, 

KRAYLETS CONDENSED. Highly concentrated 
widely used for liquid feeding 


KRACO. Fresh-dried sweet whey supplen 
formula feeds. Flows freely, mixes easily 
KRAY-9. Quality supplement for any 
formula. Adds important milk by-produ 
ents and extra nose appeal! 

PEX PREMIX. For all poultry feeds, a 

tion of milk by-product and other supple 

in free flowing powder form 

PEX CONDENSED FOR MIXING. Sen 
by-product ingredient for all poultry feeds 
PEX CRUMBLES. For convenient mixing 
your poultry feeds 

KRAYLETS PREMIX. For hog feeds 

of milk by-products, antibiotics, and 
plements to simplify mixing 

KRAYLETS CONDENSED FOR MIXING 
semi-solid form for hog feeds 

KRAYLETS CRUMBLES and KRAYLETS 
PLUS 2 CRUMBLES. Also offered—for handy 
nixing with all your hog rations 

KAFF-A BOOSTER CRUMBLES. For 


dairy and beet feeds 
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Here are the farm publications that carry 
powerful Kraft advertising messages to your 
customers. And the ads pack plenty of power 
to convince customers that Kraft's are the 
milk by-product feeds to buy! Tiein . . . stock 
Kraft feeds . . . fill the demand that adver- 


BACKS UP THE KRAFT LINE tising builds. 


BETTER MILK BY-PRODUCT Easy to understand why Kraft is so far ahead 
FEEDS... THROUGH KRAFT in know-how. New Kraft feeds are developed 
“Hi in vast research facilities, then tested under 

aq ry ARC actual farm conditions. The result: better 
RES: feeds . . . better meat and egg production. 


sR To you, Kraft research power means greater 


pow! confidence, bigger sales. 


MILK 
BY-PRODUCT 
FEEDS 


KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION - CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Ask your Kraft Man for complete 
information on the Power Line way to profits 
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these demands about the only thing blood allels were preferred and 











“Come, now, come,” said the psy- 
chiatrist to his tearful patient. “You 
must cheer up. Be happy!” 

“Be happy, he tells me yet,” she an- 
swered. “How can I be happy? Twelve 
children I've had with that husband 
of mine, and he doesn’t love me. What 
have I to be happy about, again I 
ask you?” 

Said the psychiatrist: “Imagine if 
he did love you.” 


¢$¢¢ 


Customer: “T’ll take this $25 watch. 
It's for my son. He’s graduating this 
spring.” 

Jeweler: “Ah, a surprise?” 

Customer: “I'll say it is. He’s ex- 
pecting a new car.” 


¢¢¢ 


The man had just bought a cigar 
in a department store and started 
to light it. 

“Didn’t you notice 
asked the sales girl. 

“What!” exploded the customer. 
“You sell cigars in here but you 
prohibit smoking?” 

The sales girl smiled sweetly: “We 
also sell bath towels.” 


¢¢? 


A tractor salesman was going along 
a back country road when he saw a 
farmer plowing his field with a bull 
hitched to the plow. Thinking this 
should be a likely prospect, he 
stopped his car, got out and approach- 
ed the plower. 

He made his pitch and then asked 
the farmer if he wouldn't like to buy 
a tractor. The farmer replied, “I've 
got a tractor in the barn.” 

“Then why in the world are you 
using this primitive method of plow- 
ing?” returned the salesman. 

The farmer answered, “I aim to 
teach this critter there’s something 
else in life besides romance!” 


¢@¢¢ 


A carpenter stood gazing silently 
and wonderingly at the crib where 
his first-born lay gurgling. 

After watching the tender scene 
for a few moments, his wife walked 
over and put her arm through his. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Dear,” 
she whispered. 

“T can’t get over it,” whispered 


the sign?” 








BLOMFIELD- 


MIMMEAPOLIS 











Worth 
Crowing 
About!! 
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ce 





the carpenter softly, “How the heck 
can they turn out a crib like this 
for only $297” 


Ted Silvius Killed 

LEE’S SUMMIT, MO.—Ted L., Sil- 
vius, Lee’s Summit, was killed re- 
cently in an auto accident. He was a 
manufacturers’ representative, with 
PTC Cable Co., St. Paul, manufactur- 
er of temperature control equipment, 
and Sapulpa Tank Co, as two of his 
accounts. 
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EXPANSION PLANS 

TOPPENISH, WASH.—Expansion 
and remodeling activities of the for- 
mer Benz Brothers Warehouse were 
started recently by Grain Dryers & 
Storage, Inc., Washington. The cor- 
poration recently purchased the ware- 
house to be used for corn storage and 
a drying plant. The $140,000 opera- 
tion will be able to handle 10,000 tons 
of aerated corn for storage and will 
be able to dry between 400 and 450 
tons of corn per day. 
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Your EGGtober Feeds 
with Terramycin”® 
can help customers 
save 5.74% to 
24% in 
feedcosts”. 


*Based on extensive college and commercial trials 


oN 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


Science for the world’s well-being 
\ *Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline 
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Keys to Higher 


Oil Milling Profits... 





Genuine 
Zxpeller 
FarTs 


Everyone who specifies, buys and uses extraction 
equipment has three primary reasons for insisting on 


Anderson products. 


First, Anderson Expellers process material at a lower cost 
per ton than any other screw press. The fact that more 
Expellers are used in oil milling than any other make of 
press is substantial proof of this statement. 


Second, genuine Expeller replacement parts on the 
average give 27% longer life and keep “in plant”’ costs 


at a minimum. 


Third, the user of Anderson products receives the benefit 
of Anderson service. Any problem in the operation of 
extraction equipment will receive the prompt attention of 
Anderson’s engineering department and field engineers. 
A change to Anderson products can effect a more 
efficient 2nd economical operation in your processing. 
We would like to discuss these possibilities with you. 


The V. D. Anderson Company 


division of International Basic Economy Corporation 
1944 West 96th Street © Cleveland 2, Ohio 





Only Anderson Makes Expelilers! 
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Nutrition, Other Subjects Discussed 
At Annual Florida Poultry Institute 


By DR. ROBERT H. HARMS 
University of Florida 


ASTOR PARK, FLA.—The recent 
program at Florida's 18th annual 
Poultry Institute included talks on 
management, disease, breeding, mar- 
keting and nutrition. More than 300 
poultrymen, representatives of allied 
industries, and their families regis- 
tered for this meeting which was held 
August 17-22 at a 4-H camp located 
in the beautiful Ocala National For- 
est at Camp McQuarrie near Astor 
Park, Florida. 


BREEDING: Dr. Cletis Williams, 
geneticist, Honegger Farms, discussed 
“What We Can Expect from the 
Breeder in the Future.” He pointed 
out that the following people, listed 
in order of priority, would influence 
the hen of tomorrow: (1) Consumer 





or housewife; (2) wholesaler-retail- 
er; (3) poultry producer; (4) fran- 
chise hatcheryman, and (5) the 
breeder. 

He also stated that the first four 
of the above mentioned people would 
demand the following characteristics 
in the hen. (1) Ability to produce 
eggs with high interior egg quality 
that can be maintained over a long 
period of time, and that these eggs 
should be free of foreign bodies. (2) 
Hens must produce eggs with thick 
shells that are chalk white in color. 
(3) Each hen must lay at least 250 
eggs and require only 4.0 to 4.5 Ib. of 
feed to produce each dozen eggs. (4) 
Hens must have a livability of 90% 
in the laying house, and (5) be 
able to produce eggs that will main- 
tain an 85 to 90% hatchability of all 
eggs set. If the breeder is to meet 


* 





these demands about the only thing 
which he can be concerned with is 
how to develop strains or lines that 
are productive enough to be able to 
maintain themselves and be economi- 
cal. 
In another talk, Dr. Williams dis- 
cussed the program for evaluating a 
new strain of birds. First the strain 
is compared in all possible combina- 
tions with two or three established 
or proven strains. If one of these 
strain-cross combinations proves sat- 
isfactory, it is further tested in their 
farm flock testing program. 

Dr. T. W. Millen, Hy-Line Poultry 
Farms, presented a discussion on the 
use of blood typing in crosses of in- 
bred lines. He pointed out that Hy- 
Line Farms had been cooperating in 
a blood typing project since 1950. The 
early portion of this project was in 
cooperation with Texas A&M College. 
Dr. Millen stated that they had an 
effective testing program for their in- 
bred males and that their early blood 
typing results showed that certain 
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blood allels were preferred and 
that they had developed a new test- 
ing program for rapid identification 
and propagation of preferred allels 
with elimination of the undesirables. 


NUTRITION: Dr. W. W. Cravens, 
director of feed research and nutri- 
tion, McMillen Feed Mills, gave a 
very interesting presentation on “Do 
Different Strains of Laying Birds Re- 
quire Different Feeds?” He stated 
that he thought “it is possible to de- 
velop strains of birds varying in nu- 
tritional requirements. In fact, this 
has been done. Years ago birds differ- 
ing in riboflavin requirement were de- 
veloped, but in this case specific 
breeding techniques to breed one line 
of birds having a high requirement 
and another having a low require- 
ment of this vitamin were employed.” 
It was further noted that no such se- 
lection had been practiced with com- 
percial strains of birds, and the possi- 
bility of such differences appearing 
by chance alone was very remote. 

As most commercial feeds con‘ain 
considerable margins of safety for 
most nutrients, it is not likely that a 
deficiency of any particular nutrient 
for any selected breed or strain would 
occur. (It is the opinion of this writer 
that we are a long way from having 
information which would justify the 
consideration of formulating feeds for 
different strains of laying hens. This 
is in agreement with the comments 
by Dr. Cravens.) 

In reviewing “The Energy Require- 
ment of the Laying Hen,” Dr. Cravens 
pointed out that the feed required to 
produce a dozen eggs will be reduced 
each time the energy content of the 
feed is increased. Also that some re- 
search workers had reported in- 
creased egg production when higher 
energy feeds were fed. (It is the opin- 
ion of this writer that high energy 
feeds will give better rate of egg 
production. A comprehensive review 
on this subject is presented in Feed- 
stuffs, Aug. 15, page 32.) 

“Feed Restriction for Replacement 
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ResisfaLox Puts the Form 


in your Formulated Feeds 


It’s made for 
Suppliers of animal Fats 


ResistaLox 


Manufacturers and feed formulators know 
it is not safe to assume that even the high- 
est quality fat will have enough natural 
stability to qualify for feed or alfalfa use. 
It is absolutely essential that the fat be 


treated with an antioxidant. A new liquid Antioxidant 


Resistalox, the liquid antioxidant, is a ver- 
satile and effective performer. It combats 
oxidative rancidity in both edible and 
inedible fats. It is extra soluble and is totally 
dispersible quickly — and stays that way. 


ResislaLox 


Resistalox requires an absolute minimum 
of agitation to reach total dispersion, and 
this means savings in the cost of agitation 
equipment, time and labor. Resistalox used 
at effective levels in unstable feed ingredi- 
ents and in mixed feeds can be highly 
rewarding to the manufacturer. Our labora- Recktolen tb thineed ta Bned 
tories are at your service in providing pa Met bana hoy 
specific formula data. Write Re ‘sistalox Sales write — Resistalox Sales Dept. 


P. O. Box 5998 
Dept., P. O. Box 5998, Dallas, Texas. 
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Pullets’” was discussed by Dr. E. L 
Robertson, director of nutrition, John 
W. Eshelman & Sons. The method of 
restriction for development of pullets 
with high fiber feeds was described. 
He pointed out that “pullet developer 
rations offer greatest promise in 
heavy breed pullets but provide dis- 
tinct advantages for egg strains also. 
This method of feeding pullets ap- 
pears to offer the greatest advantages 
with the least hazards.” The advan- 
tage of the restricted feeding pro- 
gram is that a greater proportion of 
larger eges will be produced during 
the following laying period. However, 
egg size for restricted or full fed 
pullets will be similar on any calen- 
dar date 

Dr. J. H. Hare, head, development 
department, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
presented a talk on “The Effect of 
Antibiotics in Poultry Rations.” It 
was pointed out that the feeding of 
antibiotics had been shown to in- 
crease growth rate of broilers and 
increase the rate of egg production 





with laying hens. This is usually ac- 
complished by feeding low levels of 
the antibiotic. However, for the treat- 
ment of certain diseases it is desir- 
able to obtain a high concentration of 
antibiotic in the blood stream, and 
in order to attain such concentration 
a very high level of antibiotic must 
be fed. Two methods of getting better 
absorption of the antibiotic from the 
intestine were discussed. These were 
by the feeding of terephthalic acid or 
by reducing the calcium content of 
the feed. The use of terephthalic in 
poultry feeds has not been approved 
by the FDA; therefore, until it has 
been cleared for use, it is of no help. 
It is possible to enhance the effective- 
ness of the tetracycline antibotics in 
poultry feeds by removing the cal- 
cium from the feed. Care should be 
taken not to leave the calcium out of 
the feed too long. 

The writer reviewed the poultry 
nutrition research work being con- 
ducted at Florida. It was pointed out 
that when all of the supplemental 





phosphorus was removed from a corn- 
soybean type laying feed, egg pro- 
duction was reduced by approximate- 
ly 10%. Also that the phosphorus re- 
quirement of the laying hen is prob- 
ably less than 0.6% as recommended 
by NRC. 

DISEASE: Dr. Birch L. McMurray, 
poultry veterinarian, Florida Live- 
stock Board, summarized 2,200 cases 
which were diagnosed during the 
past 12 months at all of the diagnos- 
tic laboratories in the state. They 
were as follows: Pullorum disease, 7; 
omphilitis, 45; fowl cholera, 18; CRD, 
397; infectious hepatitis, 37 with 54 
others suspected; Newcastle disease, 
45; bronchitis, 40; fowl pox, 62; 
leukosis (all forms), 310; epidemic 
tremor, 42; cecal coccidiosis, 251; in- 
testional coccidiosis, 466; blackhead, 
45; nutritional diseases, 14; blue 
comb, 72; hemorrhagic, 142; enteri- 
tis, 174. He stated that typhoid or 
laryngotracheitis had not been found 
in Florida. 

Dr. Millen presented a discussion 
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on “Coccidiosis in the Production 
Pullet” and Dr. Robertson talked on 
coccidiostats. It was pointed out that 
coccidiosis is a serious problem; how- 
ever, we are fortunate to have sever- 
al good coccidiostats on the market, 
each of which has its strong points as 
well as weak ones. Each poultryman 
must decide what type of protection 
he desires and select his coccidiostat 
accordingly. 

MANAGEMENT: Dr. C. C. Moxley, 
associate economist, University of 
Florida, in his talk on poultry records 
pointed out that if the poultryman is 
going to meet future competition it 
is going to be necessary that he keep 
a complete set of records. He further 
pointed out that keeping the records 
alone would not get the job done. 
After records are made they must be 
analyzed in order to make needed ad- 
justments for more efficient opera- 
tion. 

In all, 32 talks and panel discus- 
sions were presented during the four- 
day program. 
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Effort to Find More 


‘Scrap Fish’ Planned 


PASCAGOULA, MISS. — A new 
program, placing emphasis on “scrap 
fish” of the South Atlantic, will be 
implemented by the U.S. Fish & Wild- 
life Service at Pascagoula. 

Harvey Bullis, Jr., Pascagoula fish- 
ery laboratory chief, said the venture 
is a continuation of a program dis- 
continued November, 1957, for lack 
of funds. 

Instead of the deepwater inhabi- 
tants such as tuna, the exploratory 
efforts will concentrate on shallow 
water industrial fish—those species 
not used for human consumption. 

Cruises of from 2 to 4 weeks on the 
Silver Bay, a charter vessel, are 
planned. Waters to be explored range 
from Cape Hatteras, N.C., to Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., Mr. Bullis stated. 


Testing for the supply of industrial 
fish, used largely in the manufacture 
of pet foods and poultry feeds, will 
be in the 50 fathom depth (300 feet). 
The range will be from 10 to 75 miles 
off shore. 

Though there is no shortage of 
scrap fish areas, the present known 
supply is being “fully utilized,” Mr. 
Bullis pointed out. Increased indus- 
trial fishing is being conducted by 
shrimpers and other fishermen as a 
secondary income source during off 
seasons. 

A sub-station on the Atlantic Coast 
will be set up to aid in the program, 
with the location yet to be selected. 
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SE EY TCE: 


The Vantress Technical Developmental Breeding Program 
is geared to your operation through production, 


distribution and service. A 


A 
DEVELOPMENTAL 
BREEDING 
PROGRAM 


The Chas. Vantress Technical Breeding De- 
velopmental Program is one of the oldest and 
largest meat breeding programsintheindustry. 


A Pedigree Pure Line Progeny Testing Pro- 
gram is constantly at work on new develop- 
ments. 


Our Pedigree Cross-Bred Progeny Testing 
Program is the technique of progeny testing 
sires for their crossing ability. This means 
individual pedigree chick measurements and 
then comparing sires directly in the individual 
pedigree matings for peak performance char- 
acteristics. 


The success of the Vantress Breeding Pro- 
gram is proven year after year in the nation's 
contests. Vantress entries in these events are 
always standard field models. 


Chas. Vantvess Facms, Ine. 


DULUTH, GHORGIA. 


PRODUCTION 
PROGRAM 


The Vantress Production Program is a fulfill- 
ment of our Developmental Technical Breed- 
ing Program. 


Vantress Production is geared to meet our 
customer's requirements. 


The Vantress Distribution Program is geared 
to meet our customer's schedules. Seven 
distribution plants are maintained at strategic 
points across the nation, Day-Old Vantress 
cockerels reach you faster andin top condition. 


The Vantress Field Service Program is 
designed to give our customers assistance 
regarding our breeding program through per- 
sonal representation. Vantress field men want 
to help you, your organization personnel, your 
field men and your flock owners through meet- 
ings and through personal service calls. 
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PROBLEMS IN BULK HANDLING 
AND SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


@ Product Identification 
e@ Contamination 


In each and every business there 
are problems; and in the feed busi- 
ness when bulk is handled, there are 
also problems. 
Some of these are: 
Product identification. 
Weights of feed. 

3. Contamination. 

. Fines. 

5. Shrink. 

PRODUCT IDENTIFICATION — 
There is little doubt in the mind of 
a mill operator as to whether or not 
a feed is dairy or poultry or pellets, 
crumbles or mash. But it is difficult 
to determine by the eyeball analysis, 
pinching or smell test whether or not 
a feed has antibiotics, medicants or 
at what level these are added to the 
feed. 

Each feed is formulated to per- 





e Weights of Feed 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The author of 
the accompanying article, ].D.(Don) 
Johnson, is production superintend- 
ent for the feed division of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. This article 
is from a talk by Mr. Johnson at the 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
convention. 





form a specific job for a specific ani- 
mal, and it is important that this 
feed be fed to the proper animal. 
Giving the wrong feed to an ani- 
mal can result in the animal's re- 
fusing to eat the feed, or, in some 
cases, the ingredients in the feed 
can be toxic, causing sickness and, 
in extreme cases, death. For this rea- 
son it is important that great care 





Fortify your feeds with 


and some method be devised to prop- 
erly identify the feed in a bin or 
truck. 

One simple method is to provide 
a pocket on each bin in the mill or 
on the truck and insert a tag in 
this pocket as the bin is being filled. 
Another device that has been used 
is a plastic envelope into which a 
tag is placed as the bin is filled and 
then attached to the gate of the bin; 
thus, whenever the bin is emptied, 
the operator can be sure that he 
is drawing from the proper place. 

It is usually required that the cus- 
tomer receive a copy of the tag for 
the feed which he purchased. Be- 
cause the feed is in bulk, the only 
way this customer will receive the 
tag is if he is given it at the time 
of delivery. If the tag is stapled to 
his delivery slip, then, by checking 
this tag against the one that is at- 
tached to the bin on the truck, it is 
possible to double check as to wheth- 
er or not the proper feed is being 
delivered. 

In the mill a blackboard with a 


J. D. Johnson 


system can be used whenever there 
are sufficient bins to maintain a con- 
stant inventory of the feed in the 
bin. With the many variations of 
each type of feed, it becomes quite 
costly to provide such a system, and 
for this reason the blackboard meth- 
od is the most practical. 


Remember that the customer 
wants to be sure the feed that he 
receives is what he ordered. To be 
sure of this, great care must be ex- 
ercised in identifying the bulk feed 
in the mill bin, bulk truck or rail- 
road car; in the sub-station; and 
ultimately in the customer’s bin. Each 
operator must be constantly on guard 
to be sure that there is nothing tak- 
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@ natural source of 
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write... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 2 CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


diagram of the bins can be used. | 

And on this blackboard the produc- | = te oe. 

tion man can write in the name of | WEIGHTS—Whenever a _ transac- 
the feed as it is being filled. An- | tion is made, each party wants to 
other system can be a permanent | be sure that he has a fair deal. The 
bin chart on which is typed the | customer doesn’t want too little, and 
name of the feed in the bin. This | the supplier can’t afford to give too 
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—contact your 


DU PONT 


Backed by 20 years’ experience in ruminant feedstuffs 


Agricultural Services, Inc. 
402 Flour Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Arch Sales Co. 
1406 E. 47th Ave. 
P.O. Box 9001 
Stockyards 
Denver 16, Colo. 


Bartels and Shores Chemical Co. 


1400 St. Louis Avenue 
Kansas City 7, Mo. 
700 East 17th St. 
Wichita, Kansas 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
2215 Forest Ave. 
Des Moines 11, lowa 


Davis Enterprises, Inc. 
919 S. Perry St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


R. D. Erwin Co, 
738 Third National Bank Bidg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Good-Life Chemical, Inc. 
301 South First St. 
Effingham, Il. 


Grandone, Inc. 
Needham 92, Mass. 


Harris-Crane, Inc. 
221 S. Church St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St. 
Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


P. R. Markley of New Jersey, Inc. 
7300 Crescent Bivd. 
Pennsauken, N. J. 

Joe N. Pless Company 
Suite 728, M & M Bidg. 
Memphis 2, Tenn. 





much. The correct amount satisfies 
both parties. Selling bulk feed is no 
exception to this. The exact amount 
of bulk must be known and evidence 
as to the weight provided for the 
customer and the accounting depart- 
ment for production records and bi'll- 
ing purposes. There are many types 
of scales that can be used. 

A continuous grain scale can be 
used to weigh the stream of bu'k to 
the bin, the customer’s truck or rail- 
road car. Readings must be taken 
before and after to give the total 
amount of feed. In many places the 
railroads will accept such a method 
in determining billing weights. 

Hopper scales with a printing de- 
vice on the beam will give scale 
tickets that give accurate records 
for the customer and the company. 
Weights should be taken on each 
draft as the feed is being loaded into 
the bulk truck or car. 

Sometimes weights are taken as 
the feed is being loaded into a stor- 
age bin for production records; but 
the usual method for determining in- 
ventory is to calibrate the bin and 
measure the amount of product in 
the bin. 

Truck scales or combination truck 
and track scales are the most cost- 
ly, but are used because they give 
the total weight of the vehicle and 
the product at the time loading takes 
place. By the use of tare and gross 
weights it is easy to determine the 
amount of product in each bin as 
well as in the total truck. A ticket 
attached to the bill or invoice is 
an accurate method of showing what 
is being delivered. 

Tote-bins are usually weighed at 
the time of filling either by a dor- 
mant scale or an overhead hopper 
scale. But in both cases it is best 
to provide printing devices. It is not 
imperative that a printing device be 
used because tickets can be written 
by hand. But experience has shown 
that in many cases the operator will 
forget to write the gross or the tare 





weight, and sometimes it is necessary 
to empty the bins or estimate the 
weights, neither being very satis- 
factory. 

Another means of obtaining 
weights of bulk is the use of a pub- 
lic scale. Tare weight is obtained 
when the truck is empty, and a gross 
weight is taken after the truck has 
been filled. This is very satisfactory 
if only one type of feed is being sup- 
plied by the bulk truck. If several 
kinds of feed or more than one cus- 
tomer are to be loaded with the one 
truck, it means that several trips 
must be taken to the scale or the 
truck routed to go over public scales 
between customers. The cost of the 
weighing plus the additional mileage 
and driver’s time can be sizeable and 
should be carefully considered to de- 
termine whether or not there is 
justification for the purchase and 
installation of some type of weighing 
equipment. 

CONTAMINATION — Contaminat- 
ed does not necessarily mean feed 
that is unfit for consumption due 
to some injurious substance being 
present. Contaminated feed can be 
feed which is a mixture of dairy 
with poultry, pellets in mash, or it 
can have the wrong ingredient in 
the feed. With all the special micro- 
ingredients, medicants, hormones and 
minerals that are being used for 
special effects, it is imperative that 
the feeds be kept separate and not 
intermixed. Handling feed in bulk 
increases the possibility of contami- 
nation. 

Where does contamination take 
place? Considering a bulk system, it 
can take place in the storage bins 
in the mill, storage bins at the deal- 
er or sub-station, through the cle- 
vators and conveyors used in both 
places, in the bulk truck or car used 
to convey the feed. Proper identity 
of the feed in the bins or truck will 
do much to help prevent contamina- 


| tion by mixing two different feeds in 





the process of transferring from one 


container to another. 
Continual vigilance on the part of 


all people handling bulk p’us proper 


design of the various pieces of equip- 
ment of the bulk system can elimi- 
nate all contamination. Bins should 


be metal or crude bins sheeted with | 
metal to eliminate any ledges within | 


the bin. Hoppers within the bin 
should be steep enough to prevent 
bridging. Conveyors should be belt 
or drag chain, but screw conveyors 
can be used if a washout is taken 
between each change in feed or the 
conveyor is thoroughly cleaned by 
brush or vacuum. Valves in the sys- 
tem should all be positive and self- 
cleaning. Contour gates on conveyors 
will eliminate the pockets and in this 
way eliminate a place for the feed 
to lodge. Bucket elevators should al- 
ways be cleaned between each feed 
to prevent contamination in the boot. 
Inclined drags are self-cleaning and 
will eliminate this source of con- 
tamination. 

Caution and care should be the 
watchword in handling bulk through 
railroad cars or trucks. Each vehicle 
must be inspected and cleaned be- 
tween each loading. If the attitude 
is taken that whatever is in the 
vehicle can be harmful to the ani- 
mals and the vehicle cleaned on this 
basis, there should be no contamina- 
tion. There is usually some type of 
elevating and conveying equ'pment 


within a truck. Sometimes this is a | 


drag chain; sometimes it is a screw 
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conveyor; sometimes it is a belt 
feeder. The drag chain and belt feed- 
er are usually self-cleaning; but if 
the screw conveyor is used, then a 
cleanup must be taken between each 
type of feed or compartment. The 
elevators can be screw type or can 
be drag type. If a screw type con- 
veyor is used, there is usually an 
opening at the bottom allowing for 
a cleanout between feeds. 

Nothing has been said about the 
pneumatic system. This type of a 
system is practically self-cleaning 
and should not contribute to con- 
tamination whatsoever. 

FINES—Much of the feed sold to- 


day is in the form of pellets and 
crumbles. The customer isn’t at all 
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FEED COMPOUND 


—available everywhere from your dependable Agent 


Stegall Milling Co. 
Marshville, N.C. 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 
805 Dun Bidg.. 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1663 
Boise, Idaho 
10216 Denton Rd. 
Dallas 9, Texas 
620 E. Slauson Ave. 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
3950 N.W. Yeon Avenue 
Portland 10, Ore. 


650 West 8th South 
Salt Lake City 4, Utah 


1001 Brannan St. 
P.O. Box 3442 
San Francisco 19, Calif, 


John F. Young & Co. 
3270 Southside Ave. 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.), 
POLYCHEMICALS DEPT. 


1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


7250 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 46, III. 


4000 First Ave., S. 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


North 809 Washington St. 
Spokane 1, Wash. 


Du Pont of Canada Limited, 
P.0. Box 660 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
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(5000 SUPERMARKETS 


Over 5000 
supermarkets 
have joinedto 
promote EGGtober. 
Tie-inwithyour 
EGGtober Feeds 
containing 
Terramycin®. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being 


*Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline 




















interested in receiving mash when 
he has ordered and paid for pellets 
or crumbles. The pelleting process is 
fairly simple in principle; yet it 
poses many problems. 

The ultimate quality of a pellet 
is determined by a number of fac- 
tors: the composition of the mash 
which will be used as pellet stock; 
the proper preparation or condition- 
ing; the thickness of the die in the 
pellet mill as well as the size, shape 
and number of holes in the die; the 
proper curing, cooling and drying of 
the pellets after they leave the mill; 
the type of scalping operation used 
to separate the “fines” and dusty 
particles from the finished pellets; 
the application of liquids to the pel- 
lets and the timing of such applica- 
tion. 

Fines can also be caused by (1) the 
equipment used in handling the feed 
and (2) the amount of handling of 
the pellets or crumbles in the bulk 
system. Screw conveyors, screw lifts, 
pneumatic systems and bucket ele- 
vators all tend to develop fines as 





This is the plant that processes the beans 
to make the meal that’s protein rich 

to blend in feeds that farmers use 

to keep poultry and livestock thrifty 


Honeymead 


PRODUCTS COMPANY & MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Soybean processors and refiners serving agriculture and industry 


Look to Honeymead for a 
com selection of soy 


: foo 

@ thi . 
On ont ; 

e Hi- bean 
Oil Mat? 

@ Soybean Pellets 

@ Soybean Mill Feed 

@ Soy Flour 


Telephone: Mankato 7911 TWX 541 





the product passes through them. 
The shorter or smaller the system, 
the smaller the amount of fines de- 
veloped. Belt conveyors, drag con- 
veyors, drag chains, inclined drags 
all produce less fines and they should 
be used whenever it is feasible. Some- 
times, due to the many handlings 
of the feed in bulk, it is necessary 
to sift the product prior to load- 
ing into the truck that is going to 
deliver the feed to the customer. 
Fines that are taken out here must 
ke disposed of and this is an added 
expense, 

The best rule to follow in regard 
to fines is to handle the feed as few 
times as possible over as short a 
length of the system as possible and 
with the gentlest handling that can 
be designed. 


SHRINK — Have you ever tried 
weighing ten 10-lb. sacks of sugar 
from a 100-lb. sack? It just can’t 
be done. The same principle applies 
in bulk handling of feed. As the prod- 
uct is handled, there is some loss 
between each station or handling. 
Each mill operator is continually en- 
deavoring to reduce the amount of 
shrink that takes place in his mill, 
and each bulk operator must do the 
same. Finished feed includes, in ad- 
dition to the ingredient costs, the 
cost of labor, overhead and freight. 
As a result, the number of dollars 
involved per ton is greater than if 
it were just plain corn or oats. 

The entire system of bulk should 
be carefully designed and operated 
to reduce the loss of product. Good 
unloading and conveying systems, 
tight bins and trucks, closed con- 
veyors and air cleaning, if used, should 
be spouted back to the system—if 
all of these things are done, the 
shrink involved should be at a mini- 
mum. 

Bulk is on the increase and can 
mean extra tonnage and money in 
the till, but don’t lunge into it untii 
real consideration has been given to 
all phases. Design the system for 
the future, but build it for today. 


—_ 
ee 


Minneapolis Grain 
Assn. Elects Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS — Thomas G. Mc- 
Carthy IT has been elected president 
of the Minneapolis Grain Commission 
Merchants Assn., succeeding R. A 
Morken of Hallet & Carey. 

A vice president and treasurer of 
McCarthy Brothers Co., Mr. McCar- 
thy has been a member of the ex- 
change for 20 years. 

Other officers elected by the com- 





| mission men include: vice president, 


J. Kenneth McCoy, Cargill, Inc.; sec- 


| retary, Gordon J. Berg; directors, R 


W. Benson, Ralph H. Hegman, Ker- 
mit W. Quaintance, R. W. Bolton, 


| Mr. McCarthy, Mr. McCoy and Mr 


Morken. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


VIANOL 
Oil solubles vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 


Stable dry Vitamin A products. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oll or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vitamin D that will not decom- 
pose when combined with min- 
erals. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
For better poultry pigmentation. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hydrog- 
enated animal! fat. 


CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 
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Butler Pollyphos offers HIGHEST phosphorus content ata LOW LOW delivered cost! 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY offers feed and mineral 
manufacturers a defluorinated phosphate with an all time 
high phosphorus content of — 19% — at a low low delivered 
cost per unit of phosphorus. BUTLER Defluorinated Phos- 
phate offers another plus factor . . . a minimum 32% — 
maximum 35% calcium and no more than 0.19% fluorine. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Here is an opportunity for the feed and mineral manufacturers 
to obtain the finest of defluorinated phosphates . . . at a low 
low delivered cost to YOU, 


BUTLER POLLYPHOS can be shipped to you in 100 Ib. 
multiwall bags, in bulk, or in truck or carload lots. To 
acquaint you with the advantages that POLLYPHOS can 
provide you with . . . contact your nearest sales agent or 
our sales division . . . both will be happy to comply with 
your request. 


5908 


Sales Division: Esperson Building 


Houston 2, Texas* Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P. O. Box 938, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., 
Des Moines; Warren Sales Co., Denver 2, Colorado; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 
White Star Concentrates Co., Portiand; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 
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PRINCIPLES OF GRAIN DRYING 


“The better a grain or feed man understands 
the basic principles of grain drying, the 
own experiences.” 
Saul 


better he can evaluate his 
Robert A. 


Grain has been dried mechanically 
for many years. In some locations and 
with some grains it is almost essential 
that some method of drying the grain 
after harvest be employed if the grain 
is to be stored for any length of time. 
The benefits of mechanical drying, 
however, have spread from a few iso- 
lated localities and selected grains to 
become almost universal in the field 
of grain production. Since the princi- 





Agricultural Engineer 
Department 


U.S. of Agriculture 


ples of grain drying are essentially 
the same for all kinds of grain, shelled 
corn will be used as the basis of this 
discussion. The ideas and methods 
which will be covered can be applied 
to most other grain with slight modi- 
fication. 

Timeliness is increasingly impor- 
tant in agricultural production. As in 
all of industry, maximum production 
per unit of capital and labor invested 





is essential to the successful manage- 
ment of today’s agriculture. Maximum 
yields of corn depend to a significant 
extent upon the time of planting and 
the time of harvest. Mechanization of 
the field operations of planting, ferti- 
lizing, cultivation or chemical weed 
control, and harvesting have made it 
possible to perform these operations 
at the most efficient times. The de- 
velopment of machinery for field oper- 





Improves nutritional 


value and feed performance! 


Here’s the best way to step up the efficiency of your broiler 
feeds. Incorporate Peebles’ M-N-C (partially delactosed 
whey-product). For M-N-C gives you the vital amino acid 
balance that makes protein function with maximum effec- 
tiveness. M-N-C offers you the perfect, low cost source of 
the 12 essential amino acids. 

In addition, M-N-C is concentrated to give you, pound 
for pound, 50% more non-lactose nutrients. Just 2% 
M-N-C supplies the same amount of Whey factor and 
other growth-promoting elements as 3% whole dried whey. 

Peebles’ exclusive spray-dried process assures uniform 
high quality. M-N-C’s smooth, even texture provides uni- 
form color and even distribution in mixed feeds. 

Find out how M-N-C can answer your amino acid 
requirements and give your feeds added nutritional value. 
Write or wire today for complete information. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 


32 PLANTS Coast to Coast 








EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of 
the accompanying article, Robert A. 
Saul, is an agricultural engineer with 
the Agricultural Engineering Re- 
search Division, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA, located at 
Iowa State University, Ames. This 
article does mot necessarily reflect 
the opinions of USDA, nor is any 
endorsement of any manufactured ar- 
ticle intended or implied by the 
USDA, Mr. Saul is a 1950 graduate 
of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, with a degree of bache- 
lor of science in engineering. He 
spent his senior year on the Davis 
campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, in agricultural engineering. 
Since that time Mr. Saul has been 
employed by USDA in research on 
= processing and storage prob- 
ems. 





ations has reached the stage where it 
is possible to take full advantage of 
the knowledge gained by scientists in 
the field of micro-climatology so that 
field operations can be tuned ever 
more closely with nature. The aver- 
age yield of corn per acre has been 
steadily increasing ever since the in- 
troduction of hybrid seed. This is due 
in a large part to the fact that mech- 
anization of field operations has made 
it possible to perform these opera- 
tions at the right times. 

The modern corn harvesting equip- 
ment makes it possible to pick the 
crop rapidly and efficiently. Seed corn 
producers have realized for many 
years that they must harvest their 
corn early to prevent loss. There are 
very few seed corn producers today 
that do not include early harvest and 
mechanical drying in their regular 
management practice. This practice 
insures a quality product and elim- 
inates the hazard of frost damage. 

Profit from Early Harvest 

The knowledge gained in the past 
10 or 15 years about grain drying and 
drier design now makes it possible 
for the farmer to realize a profit from 
early harvest. Shelled corn can be 
dried from 25 to 13% moisture for a 
total cost of from 7 to 10¢ bu. He 
breaks about even for $1 corn with a 
10% gain in yield due to early har- 
vesting, but he is insuring himself 
against high losses due to wet fall 
weather, wind damage with dry stalks 
which is often excessive due to corn 
borer damage, or early freezing 
weather. By handling his corn as 
shelled corn rather than ear corn he 
reduces the bulk of the crop by 50% 
which is a saving in the storage space 
required. As better grain driers are 
manufactured, the cost of drying will 
be reduced, which seems to indicate 
that mechanical drying will become 
the accepted practice in production of 
corn. The question then arises, “What 
is the effect of mechanical drying on 
grain quality?” 

The information available to form 
an answer to this question is limited. 
The studies which have been made 
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Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 
High Springs, 
Distributed by: Warren-  — 
Chemical Co. 
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At the time this picture was taken, Smith had 1032 
cattle on feed. Under his normal operation he 
feeds heifer calves about 300 days, and steer 
calves from 365 to 455 days. Market weight for 
his heifers is around 1000 to 1050 Ibs. Steer 
calves are sold at about 1250 to 1400 pounds. 


Mr. Smith has a highly mechanized 
feeding operation. Pictured here 
is his self-designed silage cutter 
and loader which makes short 
work of an otherwise long, heavy 
job in his 3000-ton pit silo. 





Feeder gives four reasons why he 
sticks with Stilbosol supplements 


“We must take advantage of things like Stilbosol if we 
are to make a profit in this business,” says cattle feeder 
who helped pioneer use of Stilbosol supplements. 


By Eugene S. Hahnel 


Lyle Smith began using Stilbosol supplements as pounds or more, pay weight to pay weight.” 


8 RT er a ~y 
‘ : 
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soon as they were available in late 1954. Since then, 
he has fed Stilbosol rations to about 5000 steers and 
heifers. Why has he stuck with Stilbosol supplements? 


“Anything that consistently cuts cost and increases 
gain like Stilbosol is certainly here to stay for a long 
time,” he told us recently. “We don’t question 
Stilbosol any more . . . we just count on it.” 


Smith’s records prove his point. He expects to get at 
least 15% extra gain from Stilbosol. “‘Five years ago, 
we’d get about 2.25 lbs, daily gain on short feeds, 
and about 1.8 Ibs. on calves . . . if we had good luck. 
Now, on short-fed steers (100-120 days) we expect, 
and get, a daily gain of 2.5 lbs. or more on Stilbosol 
rations. With calves fed a year or more, we get two 


Mr. Smith, in his practical way, points up one of the 
strongest sales stories that can be told today .. . the 
wonderful, consistent results cattle feeders may ex- 
pect from supplements with Stilbosol. 

No recent additive in cattle fattening rations has 
been tested so often, or at so many different places. 
No other recent additive has produced such con- 
sistently good, profitable results. 

Stilbosol has earned its place in the “feed right’’ 
educational story which has been the bulwark of 
the feed industry for many decades. It is one of those 
*convincer” sales tools which appear once in a 
salesman’s or dealer’s lifetime. It would be a shame 
ever to take Stilbosol for granted. 


Gritty SALES TIPS FROM GRASS-ROOT SOURCES 


LYLE SMITH, NEVADA, IOWA 


1. Increase gains an average of 15%. 


2. Cut cost of gain 10%. 


3. Increase profit on both steers and 


market heifers. 


Lyle Smith presents these reasons why he has 
continued to feed Stilbosol supplements. . . 
good, down-to-earth sales reasons: 





‘Gtilbosol 


(diethylstilbestro! premix, Lilly) 


_ @ 


Stilbosol is Eli Lilly ond Compeny's trademark for diethyistil- 











4. Give consistent performance. 


bestrol premix which is monvfoctured and sold under exclusive 
license granted by lowa State College Research Foundation ,inc., 
under its U. S$. Potent No. 2751303. 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) * Procaine-Penicillin-G + Vitamin Bi2 * Micro-Pen™ (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 
EL! LILLY AND COMPANY + AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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More weight 


less walt 


when feed contains Tecmangam 


Feed fortified with Tecmangam is fortified with manganese—a 
necessary growth element. 


Manganese helps chicks gain weight faster. Also, manganese 
protects against perosis... reduces shell breakage .. . increases 
egg production and hatchability. 


Free-flowing, non-dusting Tecmangam is the clean, economical 
way to add manganese to feeds deficient in this element. It con- 
tains 75-78% manganese sulphate, is completely soluble and readily 
assimilated. Use at least one pound per ton of feed. 


Fortify your feed with 


tecmangam 


EASTMAN MANGANESE SULPHATE 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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“| think you're carrying this too far even if you have been made sales 





























and reportez can best be understood 
if they are prefaced with a discussion 
of the principles involved in the pro- 
cess of grain drying. 


Principles of Grain Drying 

Grain is a hygroscopic material. It 
tends to be in moisture equilibrium 
with the air surrounding it. If dry 
grain is exposed to an atmosphere of 
100% relative humidity for a suf- 
ficient length of time, it will be re- 
wetted to a moisture content of about 
24 or 25%. On the other hand, wet 
grain exposed to air having a relative 
humidity of 60% will dry to 12 or 
13% in time. 

Relative humidity of the air can be 
determined by measuring the wet and 
dry bulb temperatures of the air. The 
wet bulb temperature is measured by 
enclosing the bulb of the thermometer 
with a small wick which is saturated 
with water. An air stream is then 
passed by the bulk either by blowing 
or by swinging the thermometer in a 
sling. As the water evaporates it ab- 
sorbs heat and reduces the tempera- 
ture of the bulb to that which cor- 
responds to the relative humidity of 
the air. The process of grain drying 
is one of evaporation, and the differ- 
ence between the wet and dry bulb 
temperatures of the drying air is a 
measure of the heat available for dry- 
ing. 

Unheated or natural air drying of 
shelled corn in the Corn Belt is pos- 
sible because the average relative 
humidity of the air during the fall is 
60% or lower. In Iowa this corres- 
ponds to an average wet bulb de- 
pression or difference between the wet 
and dry bulb temperatures of about 
6°. If this same Iowa air is heated to 
180° F., its relative humidity is re- 
duced to about 1% and the wet bulb 
depression will be about 96°. For pur- 
poses of illustration this Iowa air is 
considered to have an average dry 
bulb temperature of 50° and a wet 
bulb temperature of 44°. 

If this air that has been heated to 
180° is blown through a layer of 
shelled corn containing 27% mois- 
ture, the corn will quickly come to 
the wet bulb temperature of the air, 
or about 84°, It will remain at this 
temperature until it dries to about 
24%. As the corn dries below 24% its 
temperature will increase to the wet 
bulb temperature associated with the 
equilibrium relativity of the grain 
moisture. When the corn has dried to 
about 13%, its temperature will be 
about 98°. If it is allowed to dry until 
it is in equilibrium with the 180° 
drying air, its temperature will be 
180°. 

The figures are approximations 





only. For simplification it has been 
assumed that the moisture leaves the 
whole kernel at the same rate. This 
is not true, As soon as drying begins, 
there is a gradient of moisture set up 
in the kernel so that the outer sur- 
face is drier than the interior, and 
similarly the outer surface will be 
warmer than the interior. When the 
average moisture of the kernel has 
reached 13%, the outer surface of the 
kernel will be warmer than 96° and 
the center will be cooler. Equilibrium 
moisture values are not well enough 
known and the pattern of moisture 
removal not well enough described to 
make better than rough approxima- 
tions of these temperature relation- 
ships. 


Drying Zone 

When drying air is forced through 
a bed of grain with some velocity, the 
first layer of kernels this air reaches 
will begin to lose water by evapora- 
tion causing the temperature of the 
air to fall. The next layer will also 
lose water causing the temperature of 
the air to fall some more. This con- 
tinues until the temperature of the 
air falls to its initial wet bulb tem- 
perature if the grain was initially of 
24% moisture or wetter. The grain 
beyond this point or last layer in the 
drying zone will come to this wet 
bulb temperature but will not be dry- 
ing. This drying zone then proceeds 
to move through the grain bed. If 
unheated or natural air is being used, 
the fan or blower is run until the 
drying zone has completely moved 
through the bed of grain. If heated 
air is used, such as the 180° air men- 
tioned before, the drying process is 
stopped when the average moisture 
content of the bed has reached the 
desired level. The grain at the air 
entry will be over-dried while the 
grain at the air exhaust will not have 


MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Personal Touch 
service by 


Gomburge 


Authorized 
East Coast Distributors 


MYVAMIX—D.P.I. 


and other leading feed 
additives, minerals and 
antibiotics 


THE AMBURGO CO., INC. 
Gen. Offices: 1315 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7 
Hope, Indiana Fresno, California 





For information or a quotation 
on Myvamix Vitamin E Feed 
Supplement, write Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York 
and Chicago * Charles Albert 
Smith Limited, Montreal and 
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Vitamin E is considered by 
many authorities to be an cs- 
sential part of a nutritionally 
complete diet for chickens, tur- 
keys, dogs, and other animals. 
We will be happy co send litera- 
ture references on request. 


Toronto * Or, contact the dis- 
tributor nearest you. 





The vitamin E in Myvamix is on 
a dry, non-dusting soy grits 


Mi , base. We use grits instead of 
The “‘d"’ means the vitamin E = erg they have less 
in Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Sup- » less moisture, more pro- 
plement is the same stercoisomer VITA M i N e tein, more uniform particle size, 
that appears in nature. 1 milli- and are dusted to remove hulls 


gram of d-alpha-tocophery! ace- FEED SUPPLEMENT and powder. All this means a 
higher quality product, one 


tate is equivalent to 1.36 Inter- 
that's as casy to handle as any- 


national Units of Vitamin E. Wi 
ching in your mill. 


™ socwesTee, w YY. U.S A. OF 


mane 
OR PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES - orwisiow OF eastman Kova co 











With Myvamix, you know ex- 
The “‘acetate’’ means chat the 


actly how much vitamin E is 
in your feed. There’s a sure 
20,000 International Units of 
Vitamin E per pound. The cost 
is only a few dimes per ton 
of feed. 


vitamin E in Myvamix is really 
stable. Tests show no loss of 
potency even after storage in 
finished feeds for six months at 


100 F. The full potency you put 





in the feed is there when the 
feed is fed. 
There are at least seven tocoph- 

erols which have some vita- 

min E activity. The most effec- 

tive biologically is ‘‘alpha.” 

That's what. is in Myvamix Vi- 

tamin E Feed Supplement. (Only 

10 to 15% of the tocopherols in 

corn is “alpha’’—the rest is 

“gamma,” one of the least 

effective of all.) 
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200 NEWSPAPERS 


Over 200 newspapers 
will carry special 
supplements devoted 
to EGGtober '59. 
Join the parade 
with EGGtober 

Feeds containing 
Terramycin®. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y, 
Science for the world’s well-being 


*Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline 











dried very much. The grain is then 
mixed as the drier is emptied so that 
it will equilibrate in a day or two in 
the storage bin. 

The two methods of drying re- 
ferred to are those used on the farms 
today—unheated or natural air dry- 
ing in storage with grain beds of from 
6 to 12 or 14 ft. in depth and air flow 
rates of 5 to 10 cfm per bushel, and 
heated air batch driers with grain 
beds of from 12 to 24 in. in depth and 
air flow rates of 50 to 100 cfm per 
bushel. 

Continuous Flow Drier 

There is another type of drier 
which is found primarily at the larg- 
er elevators and commercial grain 
dealers. This is the continuous flow 
grain drier which is generally a nar- 
row column of grain through which 
heated air is passed back and forth. 
The grain in the column is in motion 
as wet grain is added to the top and 
dry grain removed from the bottom. 
This method produces uniformly 
dried grain under good management 





“... Selected as 


the 


best was 


GRACE: 
Wlecro-nilled 
UREA FHED 
COMPOUND” 


Lehman Keith (at riglit in photo), owner of 
Hermitage Mill, Nashville, Tennessee, 
speaks with the voice of experience when 
he talks about Grace Micro-Prilled 

Urea Feed Compound: 


**During the development of our new 





without the over-drying associated 
with the batch method. 


Grain is a living organism. For 
many purposes it is essential that it 
not be killed. This is obviously true 
in the seed industry. For corn, work 
done at the Northern Utilization Re- 
search & Development Division, ARS, 
USDA, Peoria, Ill, indicates that ex- 
cessive damage to the viability makes 
processing difficult for most of the 
corn processing industry. It is also 
possible that good viable grain will 
store better. 

There are two or three factors in 
drying which can kill the grain. At 
the present time these factors have 
not been separated. They are the 
temperature of the drying air, the 
rate at which moisture is removed 
from the kernel, and the moisture 
range covered in the drying process. 
To date most recommendations are 
in terms of temperature only. The 
seed processor seldom allows temper- 
atures of the drying air to go above 
110°. Corn dried with air much above 
130° may suffer excessive damage to 
germination, making processing dif- 
ficult to impossible. 

Dried for Feed 

Corn that is dried for feed does not 
appear to be as sensitive to heat as 
that dried for the processor. Recent 
studies made by the chemists and ag- 
ricultural engineers of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, USDA, on the 
effect of mechanical drying on the 
protein nutritive value of field shelled 
corn indicate that no damage is done 
with drying air temperatures as high 
as 240° when 28% corn was dried in 
a typical batch drier in 90 minutes. 
This was accomplished with an air 
flow rate of about 110 cubic feet of 
air per minute per bushel of corn 
being dried. A complete description 
of this work can be obtained from the 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA, 
Beltsville, Maryland, by writing for 
the Technical Progress Report, ARS 
44-41, November, 1958. 

Recent work reported from the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of 
South Dakota State College on the 
effects of heated air drying of corn 
for poultry feed is in agreement with 
that done by the USDA. They found 
no ill effects from corn dried with 
temperatures up to 255°. They indi- 
cate that excessive drying to 6 or 8% 
moisture may reduce the value of the 


54% protein concentrate, it was 
necessary to use the very best 
material available. After trying 
several brands of urea, selected as 
the best was Grace Micro-Prilled Urea 
Feed Compound. Its free-flowing 
qualities and uniform size allowed us 
to attain the even distribution 
necessary in our product without fear 
of separation. We have been able to 
store Grace Micro-Prills for some 
time without caking. Also, we are 
grateful to the Grace technical 

people for the assistance they gave 
us in the development of this 

new concentrate.’’ 


corn for feed. This of course does 
occur in the heated air batch drier. 
Some attempt to reduce this over- 
drying has been made by several of 
the heated air batch drier manufac- 
turers by including means for turn- 
ing the grain during the drying pro- 
cess. How well they have succeeded is 
not presently known. The continuous 
flow column driers or the in-storage 
unheated air driers would not be sus- 
ceptible to such over-drying. 

The moisture and temperature 
gradients set up in the kernel during 
rapid drying from high moisture may 
cause stresses to be set up which 
could cause cracking. This has long 
been a problem with the drying of 
rice. With corn it could possibly lead 
to weakened kernels which would 
break up badly with subsequent han- 
dling after drying. Work is now in 
progress at Iowa State University, 
Ames, to study this problem. It is 
suspected that the damage done by 
field shelling at high moistures may 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Micro-Prills shown 
12 times actual size. 
The smooth round 
balls flow freely, 
don't cake. When you use an urea feed compound, you 
will find it pays to select the Grace brand. 
Its exclusive Micro-Prilling makes it 
truly free-flowing, assures an even, uniform 
mix throughout. See for yourself the 


difference Micro-Prilling makes. 








WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 














w.R. GRACE «co. 
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GRACE CHEMICAL DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE.. MEMPHIS 3. TENN. 


MEMPHIS— 147 Jefferson Ave., JAckson 7-1551 + CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
TAMPA — 2808 S. MacDill Ave., 82-3531 * NEW YORK—7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 


COLUMBIA 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 
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THIS REVOLUTIONARY MILLING UNIT HAS 


ALL OF THE OLD .. . ALL OF THE 


rete 


NEW FEATURES MOST WANTED BY THE 
INDUSTRY! !! 


PLUS 


SECO's positive program for greater success 


“PUSHBUTTON” CONTROLS : 
. greater profits. 


This proven plan includes our owner training 





THE SECO pushbutton controls 
bring automation to the 
mobile feed industry and puts 
the operation of a Seco 

at your fingertips! ! ! any community. 


school . . . sales and sales promotion materials 
. management guidance and company help. 
All designed to benefit the SECO owner in 
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Mr. W. 8. Aukermon of Amboy Grain Company, Amboy, Indiana, says: “Doane ‘Farming for 
Profit’ is doing @ good job for us. Our customers appreciate getting it." 


Doane “Farming for Profit” 
is a powerful goodwill builder 


Feed dealers find that their cus- 
tomers appreciate receiving com- 
plimentary copies of Doane 
“Farming for Profit.” That is why 
so many of them use “Farming for 
Profit” as the primary activity in 
their service-type public relations 
programs aimed at building busi- 


ness through sounder agriculture. 
Doane “Farming for Profit” is an 
authoritative bulletin that cap- 
sules the thinking of some of 
America’s best agricultural brains 
into easy-to-read information that 
farm folks can use to save money 
and make money. 


Why You Can Depend Upon Doane “Farming for Profit’ 


Doane Agricultural Service is the 
oldest and largest organization 
devoted to farm management and 
agricultural research. The follow- 
ing Doane services support and 
contribute to “Farming for Profit.” 


|. A staff of farm economists is 
continuously studying and fore- 
casting price trends of farm 
products and supplies. 


. A staff of agricultural engineers 
designs improved farm build- 


ings that are high in efficiency 
and low in cost. 


. The Doane Research Staff con- 
ducts for industry many types 
of agricultural research includ- 
ing field testing of farm equip- 
ment and supplies. 


. Forty years of down-to-earth 
experience in managing hun- 
dreds of farms and ranches— 
now managed from 36 field 
offices. 


Doane “Farming for Profit’ 
Offered on Exclusive Basis 


“Farming for Profit’ is sold to only one client in a 
market. Write today to learn if your area still is open 
and for the details on “Farming for Profit” as the 
low-cost, productive public relations program for 


your business. 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 


5142 Delmar Bivd. 


e Box 59 «© St. Louls 8, Mo. 
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be more important in this respect 
than the possible damage during rap- 


id drying. 


should store es well as any other 
if it has been dried to safe 


clean. But even if all of these factors 
are observed at the time grain is 
placed in storage, trouble may still 
develop from moisture migration 
within the mass of grain. 

Moisture migration is the result of 
slow moving convection currents of 
air within the mass of the grain 
caused by temperature differences. 
These differences are the result of 
seasonal temperature changes. When 
the atmospheric temperature drops in 
the fall of the year, the grain next to 
the bin walls becomes cool while the 
center mass of the grain remains 
warm. Due to the difference in densi- 
ties of cold and warm air, a chimney 
effect is established which causes a 
flow of air down the walls and up 
through the center of the mass. As 
the cool air is drawn into the center 
of the mass, it is warmed up and its 
relative humidity is lowered. As has 
been said before, grain and air tend 
to come to a moisture equilibrium so 
the air as it warms up in the lower 
levels of the grain mass begins to pick 
up moisture. When this warm air ap- 
proaches the grain surface it is cooled 
by the cool surface grain. Its relative 
humidity goes up and moisture moves 
from the air into the surface grain. 

In the past the surface crusting 
and moisture build-up have been treat- 
ed by stirring or by turning the grain 
into another bin. This is not only ex- 
pensive because of mechanical dam- 
age to the grain, but it does not cure 
the trouble. The most satisfactory 
way to treat the problem is to cool 
the entire mass of the grain so that 
the forces causing convection currents 
and moisture migration are elimi- 
nated. This can be accomplished by 
aeration. 

Aeration 

Aeration is accomplished with 
equipment which makes it possible to 
draw air down through the center 
mass of the grain and cool it at about 
the same rate as the grain near the 
walls is cooled naturally. This equip- 
ment generally consists of a per- 
forated duct or ducts in the floor 
which are connected to a blower 
capable of drawing from one-tenth to 
one-fiftieth of a cubic foot of air per 
minute per bushel of grain in the bin. 

The power required will vary with 
the kind of grain and with the depth 
of the stored grain. One horsepower 
will aerate about 100,000 bu. of 
shelled corn at a depth of 20 ft. at a 
rate of one-twentieth cfm per bushel 
but will aerate only about 5,000 bu. 
of wheat at a depth of 100 ft. at the 





same air flow rate. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service | 
of the USDA has prepared a Market- | 
ing Research Report No. 178, Aern- 
tion of Grain in Commercial Storages, | 





FREE BROCHURE 


COLUMBIA QUARRY CO 
1007 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis 1, Miss 





which may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
This report covers the selection of 
equipment and the operation pro- 
cedures for most stored grains and 
geographic localities. 


Two-Way Trucking 
Cuts Shipping Costs 


BALLINGER, TEXAS — Vegetable 
growers of California and grain sor- 
ghum farmers of West Texas are co- 
operating to reduce shipping costs. 

Many vegetable truckers coming 
into the Ballinger area are loading 
their trucks with grain for the return 
trip, thereby helping to open a market 
for grain sorghum on the West Coast. 
This also enables truckers to operate 
at a better-than-average profit. 

Jack Fry, manager of the Co-op 
Gin & Elevator in Ballinger, says this 
two-way hauling has been a “life- 
saver” for the grain sorghum industry 
this year. 








Get longer life 
& better service! 


with the ROSS Jr. 


SPECIAL CRIMPER 


For the small operator 
or feeder 


The famous Ross Crimping Mill features 
all sizes to fit the need! Capacities from 
50 to 150 bags per hour; can be set 
directly over sacker or bin. Compact; 
all steel; enclosed chain differential; 
i steel gate; posi- 
tive tram & roll protection; see-thru 
inspection door in feeder case. 
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12”-Diameter Solid Chilled Iron Rolls 
in 18, 24, 30 & 36-inch lengths, all 
first-grade; corrugations to specifi- 
cations. 


OEE 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


Roller Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, 
12 WE. 28 © Ph. JA 8-2132 © Okla. City, Okie. 
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with additives that increase feed efficiency 
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Feed manufacturers and dealer ‘ 
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For Chicks, 
Broilers, Growing Chickens 


PREVENTS COCCIDIOSIS BEST 
PLUS OTHER PROFIT BENEFITS 


e INCREASES FEED EFFICIENCY 
e STIMULATES GROWTH 
e PERMITS IMMUNITY TO DEVELOP 
e IMPROVES PIGMENTATION 


Grower experience is what counts, 


where a feed additive is concerned. 
That is, growers must know that 
Unistat not only controls coccidiosis 
but does so at a substantial profit to 
them. Then, and only then, should 
you use it in your feeds. In the last 
12 months, Unistat has been fed to 
over ¥2 billion birds. The following 
letters are typical of many being 
received at Dr. Salsbury’s Labor- 
atories from large commercial poul- 
trymen (names on request). 


“Our feed efficiency has improved 
more than 10 points over last year 
and coccidiosis is no longer a problem. 
We feel that the coloring, finish and 
quality of our birds has been greatly 
improved with Umistat. We are now 
using it in our ration 100°%,, but we 


field-tested a number of coccidiostats 
before making this change.” (This 
grower raises a million birds a year). 


“This is the first flock of broilers I 
have ever grown without trouble from 
coecidiosis. They also had better color. 
I am completely satisfied with 
Unistat.” (This flock averaged 43 Ib. 
of gain per 100 Ib. of feed). 


“Since switching to Umistat, I have 
had less trouble with coccidiosis, better 
weights and better feed conversion. 
My broilers show a definite improve- 
ment in color and quality. And medi- 
cation costs have been less since I 
began using Unistat than for any 
comparable period since I’ve been in 
business.” (This operator feeds out 
an average of 80,000 birds a week). 


These Grower Experiences Are Why — 


MORE AND MORE FEED MANUFACTURERS 
ARE SWITCHING TO UNISTAT 


GET THE FULL STORY ON UNISTAT 


Write, wire or phone for your copy of Dr. Salsbury’s 

Feed Manufacturer's Guide on Unistat. It will tell you more about this 
new approach to coccidiosis control. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury 
representative to call and personally answer your questions about the use 
of Unistat in chicken starter, grower and broiler feeds. 











Dr. Salsbury’s 


| © 
3-NITRO for Chickens, Turkeys, Hoss 


POWDER 


STIMULATES GROWTH, 
IMPROVES FEED EFFICIENCY, 
GIVES GROWERS MORE 
FOR THEIR FEED DOLLAR 


Increases egg production 


Every year sees a new all-time high in the number of commercial 
flocks that get 3-Nitro in their feed. Why? Because experience and 
tests have shown its use to be highly profitable. Tests have also 

shown that laying flocks average a dozen or more extra eggs per hen 
per year—and on \% Ib. less feed per dozen eggs—when they get 
3-Nitro in all their mash. Broilers have more “bloom’’. . . layers 
have better health and appearance. There is less morbidity and 

flock depletion. 3-Nitro is safe, palatable, stable, and compatible 
with normal feed ingredients. (Follow 3-Nitro directions completely.) 


All these . . . are reasons why growers say, “‘No other feed ingredient 
does so much—and costs so little—as 3-Nitro’’. 


Reduces backfat 


Swine raisers recognize 3-Nitro as a most valuable feed additive. 

Tests at Iowa State have shown that growing pigs average 16% heavier— 
on 5%, less feed—with 3-Nitro in their ration. Fewer runts and better 
finish mean higher market prices. Recently, another important benefit was 
discovered: further research at Iowa State indicated 3-Nitro significantly 
reduces backfat, thus improving carcass leanness and enabling farmers 

to greatly speed up the production of meat-type hogs. With the entire 
swine industry working toward the leaner pork demanded by consumers, 
this new benefit is attracting even more farmers to 3-Nitro. 


FEED MANUFACTURER'S 
GUIDE No. 13A answers many 
questions about the use of 3-Nitro 
in swine and poultry feeds. Write, 
wire or phone for your copy. Or, 
ask for a Dr. Salsbury's repre- 
sentative to call and discuss feed- 
formulating problems with you 
personally. 











NEW HISTOSTAT-o0 


PREVENTS BLACKHEAD BEST 
IN TURKEYS AND CHICKENS 


Histostat-50 is a new formulation using the same 
proven active ingredient—4-nitrophenylarsonic 
acid—from the chemical family of compounds 
universally known for their growth-stimulating 
properties. Its new formulation permits the active 
ingredient to do its work more completely and 
efficiently—especially as birds approach market age 

or maturity. Histostat has been proven on millions of 
birds . . . to be the most effective blackhead preventive 
on the market today. When fed to healthy poults in 
brooder houses or on range, Histostat-50 provides 
unequalled protection against this No. | turkey disease. 
Follow directions fully. 





Promotes better finish, higher market value 


Winning 59 awards at the National Dressed Turkey Show 

is a remarkable achievement for birds fed Histostat. Of 
greater importance, however, is the extra profit which 
Histostat helps turkey raisers make. This makes champion 
birds where it counts—in the profit department. Histostat-50 
not only prevents blackhead for pennies a bird but it 

helps improve finish and carcass quality so birds bring more on 
the market. That’s why more and more growers are asking 
for Histostat-50 in their turkey feeds. 


There’s more to the Histostat-50 story 


... than we can tell here. Write, wire or phone for your 
copy of Feed Manufacturer’s Guide No. 16. Or, ask for a 
Dr. Salsbury representative to call and personally answer 
your questions about using Histostat-50. 








PALATABLE. Birds don't back 
away from Histostat-50. 


ECONOMICAL. Even ona 
continuous program, Histostat-50 
costs only a few cents a bird— 

2 turkeys saved will pay for 
medication for 100. 


COMPATIBLE. Can be used 
with normal feed ingredients. 


STABLE. Histostat-50 is a 

chemically stable powder—will 

not lose its effectiveness during 

handling or storage. Unaffected by 

ee pelleting or other feed ingredients. y, 
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or aasourrs POLYCTAT 


A BROAD-RANGE HEALTH PROTECTANT 
FOR CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 


e STIMULATES GROWTH e INCREASES FEED EFFICIENCY 


e PROTECTS AGAINST COCCIDIOSIS (all types), LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS, TAPEWORMS, TURKEY BLUECOMB 
AND HEXAMITIASIS 


Has Other Values 


Polystat is a multi-purpose feed additive specially developed to provide today’s poultry with the above 
much-needed benefits. Chickens and turkeys that get Polystat continuously in their feed grow faster, 
do better. This is important, but it is not the whole story. Polystat has other values. For example, Polystat 
reduces the amount of subclinical (inapparent) disease and minimizes the effects of stress. There is less 
mortality, less sickness and better all-around health and appearance, when feeds contain Polystat. In 
addition, Polystat eliminates the need for a separate coccidiostat, a separate wormer, and a separate growth 
stimulant in the feed. Follow directions. 


Yes, there are many reasons for including Polystat in your chicken and turkey feeds. However, they all 
add up to the fact that today’s poultrymen demand feeds that prevent a wide variety of diseases and 
conditions. Polystat is such a product...a broad-range health protectant that cuts pro- 
duction costs, builds better birds, increases profitable returns. 





WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE... for more information about how to use Polystat 
to build superior poultry feeds. Ask for Feed Manufacturer's Guide No. 7-C. 
Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury's representative to call in person. 
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THE ONLY COMPLETE POULTRY WORMER 





Takes the guesswork out 
of hit-or-miss worming 


Millions of dollars will be lost by growers next year, due to 
many species of poultry worms. Stopping roundworms is 
only a small start. A complete worm-control program re- 
quires a wormer that “gets all 3”—tapeworms and cecal 
worms as well as large roundworms. Unfortunately, 
no single drug is equally effective against these 3 major 
types of worms. And few growers are skilled at posting or 
diagnosis, so that the kind of worms might be incorrectly 
identified. Thus a grower runs the risk of wasting money by 
using the wrong worming compound. All this spells out the 
need for a complete, broad-range wormer—one that gets all 
3 types of worms. Wormal is such a wormer. It is the only 
wormer that gets all 3—takes the guesswork out of worming! 


Other advantages of Wormal 


1. Easy to handle. Wormal Granules are crumblized for easy 
mixing or may be added to feeds prior to pelleting. 

2. Easy to feed. Wormal fits most feeding programs—all mash, 
or controlled mash-and-grain. 

3. Wormal is safe, causing no shock or setback. 

4. Palatable. Feed mixtures containing Wormal are readily eaten 
by chickens and turkeys. 

5. One standard dose. One pound of Wormal treats 250 birds 
of any age. Mix at rate of 20 Ib. per ton of mash. 


FOR...COMMERCIAL FLOCKS, 
UTILITY FLOCKS, 
AND TURKEYS 


FIND OUT NOW ... more about Dr. Saisbury's 
Wormal. Write, wire or phone for Feed Manufacturer's 
Guide No. 17 and 12-page booklet (shown here) on 
“How to make and merchandise your own worming feed 
for poultry”. Or, ask that a Dr. Salsbury representative 
call in person. He'll be glad to show you how the new 
Wormal promotion plan can help you sell more feed. 








SEARCHING... 


for better ways to serve 
the Feed, Poultry and Swine Industries 





Strong as they are today, tomorrow’s feed, poultry and swine industries will be 
even more efficient, due to around-the-clock research now going on in laboratories 
and experimental farms all over the country. Modern feed-additive health products 
are constantly being improved or replaced by new ones. Competition is a fact of 
life—in our free economy. Thus the search goes on, because today’s best is never 
quite good enough for tomorrow. 


As you know, thorough testing is a vital part of all new product development. 
Shown above is an atomic scaling unit—part of the apparatus used at Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories for the radio-active tracer testing of drug residues. Such techniques 
are typical of our never-ending search for better products and for better ways to 
serve those industries whose destinies we share. 





No attempt has been made in the preceding pages to “cover all bases”’ on the 
subject of increasing feed tonnage through the use of superior feed additives. 
It is too big a job. Besides, most feed-formulating problems can best be solved 


on an individual basis only. 


We invite your inquiry concerning any of our many products and services. 
We hope to serve you better... 


Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charlies City lowa 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 








Maine Publication Summarizes Competition 
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Factors Affecting Broiler Producing Areas ge Coe determines 


ORONO, MAINE—Factors related 
to the competition among the various 
broiler producing areas in the U.S. 
are discussed in a recent Maine Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station publica- 
tion entitled, “Competition Among 
Areas in Supplying Broilers to the 
New York Market.” 

A summary of the publication’s con- 
tents follows: 

Much interest has developed among 
segments of the broiler industry as 
to its probable future. Will it continue 
to expand? If so, at what rate and 
what areas are most favored for an 
expansion? These and other impor- 
tant questions resulted in the devel- 
opment of this study. 

Many factors are responsible for 
the rapid expansion of the broiler in- 
dustry in the U.S. from 356 million 
birds in 1948 to 1,452 million in 1957. 
Among these factors are larger units 
of production, greatly improved feeds, 
better disease control and increased 
consumer demand for broilers. 

Leading states in broiler production 
are Georgia, Arkansas, North Caro- 
lina, Alabama and Texas. Each of 
these states produced 100 million or 
more broilers in 1957. The New Eng- 
land area, especially Maine, and the 
Delmarva Peninsula were important 
areas along the Atlantic seaboard 
with about 100 million broilers in 
New England and over 200 million 
in Delmarva. 

With the per capita consumption 
at one half the trend rate (rate from 
1950 to 1958) and the median popu- 
lation prediction, the broiler require- 
ment would be 3,922 million Ib. for 
1960, 6,063 million Ib. for 1970 and 
7,326 million lb. for 1975. This would 
represent 183% increase in pounds of 
the broilers required for 1975. 

Broiler production is highly inte- 
grated in the three areas: New Eng- 
land, Delmarva and Georgia. Forty- 
five per cent of the feed dealers, 36% 
of the processing plants and 30% of 
the hatcheries in the three areas have 
some type of contract with farmers 
for growing broilers. 

The average size of broiler lots in 
New England for 1957 was 11,455 
birds, Delmarva averaged 10,640 birds 
and the Georgia area 5,644 birds. The 
average mortality rates for the three 
areas were 2.4%, 2.6% and 5.7% 
respectively. 

The average live weight of broilers 
produced in the New England area in 
1957 was 3.5 Ib. as compared with 3.2 
lb. in Delmarva and 3.1 Ib. in the 
Georgia area. The age at which live 
broilers were sold in 1957 averaged 
2 days for the New England area, 
66 days for Delmarva and 63 days for 
the Georgia area. 


Feed Conversion 


Average feed conversions were es- 
timated from information obtained 


from processors and feed dealers in 





each of the three areas for the equiv- ae 5 
alent of a 3.5 Ib. live broiler. In the r : 
New England area feed conversion ; moisture 
for this weight broiler was 2.75 as 
compared with 2.77 for Delmarva : 
and 2.74 for the Georg'a area. ' . : content 

The major costs in producing broil- r 
ers in the three areas are baby chicks, ; ; 
feed, labor, buildings, equipment and EA ‘ of 
fuel. Average prices for broiler type | - Sts ae é 
chicks obtained from replies to ques- =. a 
tionnaires received in this study from s Peter Feedstuffs 
processors, hatcheries and feed deal- a 
ers were 12.9¢ a bird for the New ’ ; ° 
England area, 12¢ for Delmarva and Gar tet AN on ; in matter 
12.4¢ for the Georgia area. e 

Using estimated cost of standard- | ; =. 
ized feed ration and feed conversion | of 
rates for each of the three areas gives | ; 
an estimated cost of feed to produce 
a 35 Ib. live broiler. In the New Eng- | a! i — minutes 
land area the feed cost for 1957 was ae , eos Pa 
39.4¢, Delmarva 38.7¢ and Georgia linn le te se 
37.9¢. The estimated labor cost for a - 
35 Ib. broiler was 5.6¢ in the New NEW CENCO Moisture Balance 
England area, 5.0¢ in Delmarva and 
4.5¢ in the Georgia area. The cost of This new improved laboratory instrument by Cenco accurately meas- 
buildings and equipment averaged ures moisture content of grains and feed components. Is simple to operate 


4.6¢, 3.9¢ and 2.9¢ respectively for the by the most inexperienced laboratory technician. Saves time and labor by 
three areas. drying and weighing test samples simultaneously. Moisture-loss can be 


The estimated fuel cost was based | read directly from calibrated scale after few short minutes. Results are 
on two-floor houses in the New Eng- repeatable. 
land area and one-floor buildings in Recommended for; 
the other two areas. On this basis the @ soybean products ® dry milk . pels 
; ; . ® corn products ® yeast @ fiber ® lactose 
ied See Sa thie as Uckemers toe Senne SRE. AR Om: 4am 
1.3¢ for the Georgia area. Total cost | 
of producing a 35 Ib. broiler in the 
New England area was 67.3¢ as com- 
pared with 64.3¢ in Delmarva and 
61.3¢ in the Georgia area. 

The estimated average cost of col- CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC co. 
lecting and transporting live broilers A Subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
— farms to dressing plants was "0-0 Irving Park Road « Chicago 13, Illinois 
-7¢ Ib. in the New England area, .8¢ Branches and Warehouses — Mountainside, N. J, 
in Delmarva and .9¢ in the Georgia Boston © Birmingham ¢ Santa Clara @ Los Angeles © Tulsa 
area. Houston @ Toronto « Montreal « Vancouver @ Ottawa 


On the basis of very limited in- 
formation, the cost of eviscerating 
100% of the broilers received by a 
processor is expected to be about 5.2¢ 
Ib. and 25% of the cost of produc- | 
tion for shrinkage between live 
weight and eviscerated weight (based 
on the equivalent of eviscerated 35 | 
Ib. live broiler). It is impossible with 
present information to show the var- 
iations in costs by areas. 

The average cost of transporting | 
dressed broilers to New York City | 
from central Maine was reported at | 
.70¢ lb., from Delmarva .45¢ and from | 
Georgia 1.92¢. 

The combined estimated costs of | 
producing, processing and transpor- 
ting eviscerated broilers to the New 
York City market per pound (3.5 Ib. 
equivalent live weight) are 32.4¢ for | 
the New England area, 31.2¢ for Del- | 
marva and 31.6¢ for the Georgia area. | 

Wholesale prices reported on the | 
New York City market for the same 
period were 34 2¢ lb. for Maine broil- Company 
ers and 31.9¢ lb. for broilers from *Houston, Texa 
other areas. 





© raw meat 


Balance features built-in autotransformer which regulates voltage 
automatically, provides more convenient temperature control. Comes 
equipped with deep design disposable weighing dishes for liquid or solid 
samples. Write for details. only $295.00 














HAVE YOU SEEN HUBBARD'S HARD-HITTING PROMOTION 
PACKAGE FOR FALL? IT’S LOADED WITH ADVERTISING 
AND SALES TOOLS TO BUILD BUSINESS. WHY NOT LET 
IT WORK FOR YOU? ASK ANY HUBBARD REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OR WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA MANKATO, MINNESOTA MARION, INDIANA 
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Convention 


Calendar 


Oct, 8—Fall Feeders Day; North 
Platte Experiment Station, North 
Platte; Prof. W. J. Loeffel, Animal 
Husbandry Dept., University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 

Oct. 9—Montana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Montana State College, Boze- 
man; Dr. O. O. Thomas, Department 
of Animal Industry. 

Oct. 22—North Dakota Turkey 
Federation; American Legion Hall, 
Cooperstown; sec., Irving J. Mork, 
Depertment of Poultry Husbandry, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
State College Station, Fargo. 

Nov. 4-5—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Harry 
J. Reed, Box 668, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Nov. 11-18—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. M. L. Scott, Poultry Hus- 
bandry Department, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 


1960 
2-4— American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; exec. vice pres., Joseph 
Chrisman, 480 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Feb. 


Sept. 18-14—Grair and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. (work meeting for 
directors, committees and members), 
Pick - Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; 
exec. vice pres., Alvin E. Oliver, 400 
Folger Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Sept. 14-15—Minnesota Animal Nu- 
trition and Health Short Course; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul 1; 
chm., Dr. J. O. Christianson, Depart- 
meat of Agricultural Short Courses. 

Sept. 15-16-——Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Jamestown, N. Y.; sec., 


“If Gooch recommends a feeding pro- 
gram they've proved it works. As a 
dealer, knowing ty customers will 
get results helps me sell feed.” 


Lincoln, Neb. Salina, Ken. 
Vicksburg, Miss. Dathart, Tex 
Council Bluffs, lowe 


| 


Margaret Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 15-17—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
tion, Asheville, N.C.; sec. N. B. 
Nicholson, Monroe, N.C, 

Sept. 17—Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn., farm of Clarence Zie- 
mer, Elmwood, IIL; sec., 8. B. Swann, 
Kauffman Turkey Farms, Waterman, 
Ii. 


DISCOVERY OPENS NEW ERA FOR PAPER 


DROPPED CAN crashes through ordinary paper which lacks 
stretch, but bounces off CLUPAK paper of equal basis 
weight. Unlike creped paper which stretches easily, every 
fiber of CLUPAK paper resists as it stretches. 


GROCERY BAG of ordinary kraft splits, spills contents 
after drop, but the much tougher CLUPAK paper bag absorbs 


shock, remains intact. 


Sept. 17-18—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. 
L. Stephenson, Department of Ani- 
mal 


Industry. 

Sept. 18—College-Feed Industry 
Conference; Iowa State College, 
Ames; chm., Prof. Emmit Haynes, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 21—Illinois Egg Council; Illi- 

nois Building, State Fair Grounds, 
Springfield, Til; sec., Scott Hinners, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale. 
Sept. 21-22 — Seventh and Eighth 
Areas, National Renderers Assn.; 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver; sec., 
R. Fleming, Seventh Regional Area, 
Box 615, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 23—Minnesota Beef-Grass- 
land Field Day; Rosemount Experi- 
ment Station, Rosemount, Minn.; 
chm., Dr. J. O. Christianson, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Short Courses, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 1. 

Sept. 28—Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.; sec., D. 


C. Henderson, Hills Agricultural 
Science Building, vt. 

Sept. 23-25 -- Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lioyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 24-26—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, Pa.; sec., Donald W. 
Parke, P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 26—Small Mill Short Course; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City; spon- 
sored by Feed Production School, 
Inc.; pres., Lioyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 29-830 — Pacific Northwest 
Garden Supply Trade Show; Masonic 
Temple, Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ 
Hays, 702 Lewis Bidg., Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 1-2—National Feed Ingredients 
Assn.; Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Ii; sec., Peter W. Janss, 212 Equit- 
able Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Oct. 6-8 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
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NOW, PAPER THAT 


NEW TOUGHNESS, FLEXIBILITY CUTS PACKAGING 
COSTS, INSPIRES NEW PRODUCTS. 


Until the invention of CLUPAK Extensible Paper, paper 
has just been strong. It resisted the energy of impact until 
it ripped or tore. But now paper can also be tough. 
CLUPAK paper has a built-in stretch that lets it absorb 
energy that otherwise would cause it to break. 


Because CLUPAK can be almost any type or basis weight 


MULTIWALL SACKS perform strikingly better when made 
with CLUPAK paper. Bottom sacks here carry 6,000 pound 
weight without failing, resist roughest handling. Basis weight 
can often be reduced substantially, cutting sack cost. 


-~ STACK COMPARISON shows how CLUPAK flexibility en- 
ables multiwall sacks to fill better, for many products, saving 
up to 25% of space needed for storage and shipping. 








Satsem 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 
Oct. 7-9—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, — 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, De- 
partment of Poultry Science. 

Oct. 8-9—Alabama Animal Nutri- 
tion and Management Conference; 
Duncan Hall, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn; sponsored by Ala- 
bama Feed Assn., sec., Merlin Bryant, 
Brundidge Milling ©o., Inc., Brun- 
didge, Alabama. 


Oct. 11-14—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Cumberland Falls 
State Park, Corbin; sec., John W. 
Tuttle, 730 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 14—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Irwin Olcott, 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 4800 8. 
Richmond St., Chicago 32, Ml. 

Oct. 14-15—Association of Amert- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.O.; sec., Bruce 





Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, P.O. Box 
472, East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 19-20—Beef Research Confer- 
ence (attendance by invitation); Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; spon- 


Oct. 19-20—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; sponsored 
by California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. and University of Cali- 
fornia; chm., Berton Maxwell, Poultry 
Producers of Central California, 
Petaluma. 

Oct. 20-21—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 22-23 — Annual Stockholders 
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CALENDAR FOR 1959-60 
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Meeting, Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc., Onondago County War 
Memorial Building, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Oct. 22-23—Iowa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Savery Hotel, Des Moines; séc., 





of paper, with varying controllable degrees of stretch, it 
transforms conventional paper into virtually a new mate- 
rial —one with almost unlimited possibilities. 


But these applications of CLUPAK Extensible Paper are 
only the beginning. CLUPAK is the most exciting 
word in paper. The 
era, invites a thousand new products and design improve- 


new 
it adds to paper opens a new 


oe ° Lh 
give 








CLUPAK stretch is already giving multiwall sacks, grocery 
bags, magazine wrappers, paper-base pipe and laminates, 
shipping containers and many other products spectacularly 
better performance and lower costs. And the flexibility of 
CLUPAK papers can also mean startling savings and 
advantages in many uses and situations. 


UNIQUE TEST machine measures and graphs far greater 
toughness of CLUPAK paper. Printability, surface friction, 
porosity and other properties of CLUPAK paper can be con- 
trolled as with conventional paper. 


ments. We suggest you investigate the potential of CLUPAK 
for your business. It will pay you to consult your paper 
supplier. Our licensees, who make CLUPAK paper, are 
listed below. Clupak, Inc., 530 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, N. Y. 





KEY FACTS FOR BUYERS 


4. CLUPAK kraft is the same as ordinary kraft except 
that it is stronger, tougher and more flexible. Its 
built-in stretch accommodates strains that break 
ordinary kraft. 


This increased toughness, for example, allows multi 
wall sack users to increase strength yet decrease th: 
number of plies with resulting economies. 

CLUPAK, INC. 


activities and advises licensees on technical matters 


4. CLUPAK, INC. 


only on paper which meets this com 


conducts research and development 


permits the use of its trademark 


pany’s rigid toughness requirements 











BE SURE TO LOOK FOR THIS TRADEMARK 





EXTENSIBLE 





*Clupek, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority 


You can now get CLUPAK paper and products made with CLUPAK paper from 


ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CALCASIEU PAPER CO. 

CANADA PAPER CO. (Canada) 

CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP. 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC, 
DYNAS AKTIEBOLAG (Sweden) 


TRADEMARK “CLUPAK"’ is your assur- 
ance that paper will deliver remarkable 
CLUPAK benefits. Look for it, expect it. 


HUDSON PULP AND PAPER CORP. 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 

ST. LAWRENCE CORP., LTD. (Canada) 
ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 

UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORP. 
WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER CO, 





Bob Skinner, 928 Des Moines Bidg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Oct. 238—Arkansas Poultry Study 
Day; University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville; Prof. Robert M. Smith, De- 
partment of Animal Industry and 
Veterinary Science. 

Oct. 29—Nebraska Feed & Nutri- 
tion Conference; University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; chm., Dr. John Ad- 
ams, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Oct. 29-30—West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater Falis 
Lodge, Davis; sec. J. 8. Larrick, 
Beckley Ice & Feed, Beckley, W. Va. 

Oct. 30—Rooters Day; University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln; Dr. E. BR. Peo, 
Animal Husbandry Department. 

Oct. 30—Illinois Sheep Producers 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
chm., Dr. U. 8. Garrigus, Department 
of Animal Science. 

Nov. 1-4—Mississippi Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Biloxi; Dean & 
Director, Division of Agriculture, 
Mississippi State University, State 
College, Miss. 

Nov. 4-5—TIllinols Feed Assen. and 
Illinois Poultry Improvement Asen., 
joint convention; Armory, Spring- 
field, U.; IFA, Leland Hotel; sec., 





GIVE HIM ADVICE 
HE’LL APPRECIATE 


Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page 107. 
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Dean M. Clark, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago; IPIA, St. Nicholas Hotel; 
sec., Aubrey Harless, Box 91, Shelby- 
ville, DL 

Nov. 4-7 — National Renderers 
Assn., Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood Beach, Fla.; sec., Miss Jamie 
Fox, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, 
Tilinois. 


Nov. 5-6—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; Medical Center Auditorium, 
University of Florida, Gainesville; 
sponsored by Florida Feed Dealers 
Assn, and Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; chm., Dr. J. P. 
Feaster, Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry and Nutrition, 

Nov. 6-7—Oklahoma Formula Feed 
Conference; Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater; chm., Dr. Rollin H. 
Thayer, Poultry Science Department. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Tl. 

Nov. 12-18—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. F. W. Hill, Poultry Hus- 
bandry Dept., Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 138-14—Oregon Sheep and 





Nov. 16-17—Washington Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Yakima Junior 
College, Yakima, Wash.; John G. 
Wilson, Washington State Feed Assn., 
Inc., 814 Second Avenue Bldg., Seat- 
tle 4, 

Nov. 18—School for Poultry Serv- 
icemen; University of New Jersey, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick; chm., R. L. Squibb, De- 
partment of Poultry Science. 

Nov. 19-20—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; Iowa State University, 
Ames; chm., Keith Myers, National 
Swine Growers Council, Grundy Cen- 
ter, Iowa. 

Nov. 21—Missouri Sheep Day, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, College of Agri- 
culture, Columbia; ©. V. Ross, De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry. 





Nov. 22-24—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of lowa; Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 
928 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
lowa. 

Nov. 27-28—American Society of 
Animal Production; Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Tll.; sec., Dr. H. H. Ston- 
aker, Colorado State University, Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 

Nov. 80-Dec. 1—Midwest Veteri- 
nary Nutrition Conference; Presi- 
dent Hotel, Kansas City; sec., Lioyd 
Larson, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., 20 W. 9th Street Bidg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Dec. 2—Ontario Retail Feed Deal- 
ers Association; King Edward Shera- 
ton Hotel, Toronto; sec., Murray Mc- 
Phail, 69 Yonge Street, Toronto. 

Dec. 3-4—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, School of Agriculture, 
Raleigh; chm., E. R. Barrick, Head, 
Animal Husbandry Section. 

Dec. 4-5— Arkansas Turkey Con- 
vention and Show; Berryville, Ar- 





NZER owner 
big difference 


GRAIN DRIERS 


Here are drying operations that can turn 

on a dime. The reason is the absolute con- 
trol and exceptional versatility possible with Shanzer equipment. Large operation, 
or small, thig performance is what operators want. 


In high volume, cost conscious operations like these, where company engineers 
and veteran grain executives study major equipment from every operational aspect 
before purchasing —there you will see Shanzer Driers specified again and again. 

Our engineering department will work with you on planning a drying instal- 
lation geared to your specific needs, whether they be large or small. There is no 
obligation, and in many cases it has been possible to save owners thousands of 
dollars, Over a quarter-century of experience is yours for the asking. 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Designers and Manufacturers of Stationary and Portable Grain Driers, 
Bucket Elevators, Conveyors and Manlift Elevators 
85 Biuxome Street « San Francisco 7, California « Phone SUtter 1-5200 


Send for Free Folder giving details 


Shown below are Shanzer installations at: left, The Glidden Company, Chicago, 
IMinois, Twin Model 515CE; below center, Farmer's Union Grain Terminal Assoc., 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Model 515CE; below right, Cargill, Inc., Port Allen, 


Lovisiana, Model 501CE. 


A Shanzer Twin Model 415CE 
is shown at Central Soya Co., 
Inc., Chott ga, T 








Jan. 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, 
4, Ind. 

Jan. 25-27 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec. Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 4-5—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; chm., Dr. J. E. Park- 
er, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Feb. 8-9—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Anima! Industry Dept. 

Feb. 8-9—Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 
sas City; exec. vice pres., Lioyd Lar- 
son, 20 W. 9th St. Bidg. Kansas City 
5, Mo. 

Feb. 10-11—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn., mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 11—Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange Annual Banquet; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston; chm., Paul Sut- 
liff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 12—Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima, Wash.; 
annual convention; mgr., John G. Wil- 
son, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., Seattle 4, 
Wash. 

Feb. 12-14—Fact Finding Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
Madison, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 21-23—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 694 
N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. 

Feb. 23-24—Virginia Feed & Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke; J. Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Paul 
M. Reaves, Department of Dairy 
Science, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg. Va. 

March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
400 Folger Bidg., Washington 5, D.O. 

March 17-18—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; New Sheraton Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ Hays, 702 
Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Mar. 17-18—Maryland Nutrition 

(Turn to Page 89) 


FARMERS FRIEND 
MINERAL FEED 

















MIDWEST ALFALFA 
BLENDERS, INC. 


Ranch Mart — 95th & Mission Road 
Kansas City * MI 9-0386 
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The first and only antifungal antibiotic for feed use... 
a proud achievement of the Squibb Research Program... 


mycostatin 


May we send you a comprehensive 
brochure about this exclusive Squibb 
antifungal antibiotic? 


Now available for use in turkey and 
swine rations, Mycostatin-20 is a new 
Squibb development of challenging 
potential and unusual interest to inves- 
tigators, nutritionists, and all men with 
a vital concern in the formulation of 
more efficient, well-balanced feeds. 


A letter addressed to E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Chemicals Sales Department, 
will bring you your copy of the 
Mycostatin-20 brochure without delay. 





The Squibb Research Laboratories 
ot New Brunswick, New Jersey 


CHEMICALS SALES DEPARTMENT, E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, DIVISION OF OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION .."*""""e,. 


745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK SQUIBB fSquiss } 
—A NAME YOU CAN TRUST *.. o 


@ OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP., '59 *Mycostatin® is a Squibb Trademark ‘ cont? 
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Farm and Feed Salt 4 





Now’s the time to feature 
profitable Sterling Green salt! 


F j grazed pas- 
Animals on today s heavily aca 

j ore than eve o@ tac k 

ture are subject mi : d 


internal paras! 

pA this danger (and make ee nae 
doing it) by featuring Sterling ee tee 
and recommending that ~ —, 
feed it to beef cattle, steers, Gry 


young stock. 


Remind your customers that Green 
is a pone eae 

fortified with 107 P' sabe 
tive worm control .. - and that G 


has been made palatable to reba se 7 

the addition of an exclusive goon ad 

dient, Sucarob. Also remin , 

Green’ salt is equally ae pes 9 _, 
‘tes whether it 1s m eds, 

on ae of feeds or fed free choice. 


*salt in 100- and 
can stock Green sa 
Pe, green and yellow bags. _— 
bands at the top and bottom of the 
make identification easy W 


-Ib. bag has 
a stack. The 25-lb 
robe handle that makes it especially pop 


pia you know? 


entrates 
timated use of total conc 
- anena in 1959 is 1 29,454,000 


tons. Supplies ave 
should be more than a 


are estimated at 186,151,000 tons. 
e Feed consumption during anid 
fur-bearing animals, goats, a — 
dogs and cats, is estimated to 


than 4 million tons! 


hen the bags are 
its own carry- 
ular. 


Why more of today’s dairy 
cattle need premium feeds 


In 1959, average milk yield per cow 
is expected to be 2% higher than last 
year. This increased yield can come 
about only if high milk producers get, 
among other important ingredients, 
enough salt and trace minerals. Yet 
most dairy farmers don’t feed enough 
salt free choice . . . and much farm 
land, along with the crops and pas- 
ture grown on it, is deficient in one or 
more trace minerals. 





— a 


LIVSNIS Xiwagdns 


SUPERMIX 


BLUSALT 


It’s up to the feed manufacturer, 
therefore, to supply more productive 
dairy feeds. One of the best ways to 
do this is to mix 2% Sterling Supermix Blusalt in all premium feeds . . . 
and at least 1% Blusalt in regular line feeds. Blusalt is salt plus 7 trace 
minerals (manganese, iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc), 
An antiseparation agent assures uniform trace-mineral distribution in all 
your dairy feeds. 


Further information on Sterling Supermix Blusalt is yours for the asking 


from your Sterling representative, or from any International Salt Com- 
pany sales office. 





Expert service with your salt 2 


The comprehensive services of Interna- _ proper use of salt and trace minerals in 


tional Salt Company’s Animal Nutri- 
tion Department are available to you 
at any time, free of charge. This depart- 
ment, located in Watkins Glen, New 
York, does continuing research into the 


modern livestock and poultry feeding 
programs. It’s your department to con- 
sult at any time for advice on mixing or 
feed-formula problems, and for informa- 
tion on any of the Sterling Salt products. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., SCRANTON, PA. 


Sales Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


4 < 
, 
‘ MANUFACTURERS 
\ ASSOCIATION 
ieee 








Ray B. Bowden, 407 Fort Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth 2, Texas. 

April 5-7—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Pershing Municipal 
Auditorium, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 11-13—Poultry and Egg 
National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; mgr., Floyd Geil, 8 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 13, Il. 

April 21-23—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec.; John Gil- 
more, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 

April 21-23—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 22 — Nebraska Livestock 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln; chm., 
Wm. J. Loeffel, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Lincoln 3, Neb. 

May 9-1l—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 538 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Tl. 


‘Midwest Will Stay in 


The Egg Business’ 


WICHITA, KAN.— “The Midwest 
Will Stay in the Egg Business” is 
scheduled for discussion by a panel 
at the Silver Anniversary Conven- 
tion of the Kansas Poultry Assn. 
Nov. 4-5, Wichita. 

The panel will be moderated by 
Rod Turnbull, editor of Weekly Star 
Farmer. Other panel members will 








Planning a new, 
mill or elevator? 


KELLY oupLEY 


_can help you. 





The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, ‘Che 
We would like to tolk to you. ebout plonning. 








NAME 





FIRM 





a 
I 
We're interested in. | 
I 
I 
I 
i 
i 


ADDRESS 








include Tom Avery, head of the Kan- 
sas State University poultry depart- 
ment; Bob Axelson, Staley Milling 
Co.; Joe Claybaugh, DeKalb Agri- 
cultural Assn.; Eustace Coombs, J. 
O. Coombs & Son; Miller Manford, 
first vice president, American Poul- 
try & Hatchery Federation. 

The convention will be held in the 
Broadview Hotel. 


= 
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Dow Chemical Reports 


Increased Earnings 


MIDLAND, MICH. — The Dow 
Chemical Co. recently reported sales 
of $705,442,403 and earnings after 
taxes of $62,916,016 for the fiscal 
year ended May 31. The net amount- 
ed to $2.39 per share on 26,357,090 
shares of Dow common stock out- 
standing. 





Sales the previous fiscal year total- | 
ed $636,201,143, and earnings after | 


taxes were $46,059,181, with net 


amounting to $1.78 per share on 25,- | 


877,131 shares. 

Chemicals accounted for 51% of 
Dow’s sales, plastics 35%, magnesium 
8% and agricultural chemicals 6%. 
Approximately $70 million of the 
1959 sales revenue was from products 
introduced within the past six years, 
and of this group 17 had sales of $1 
million or more. 
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ORDER Kevuco 
MEAT AND BONE MEAL 


QUALITY-PRODUCED BY: 
vy MILLING rr) 


Kemeco Kem Milling Co. 


* BONE MEAL 
“yy NEW BRIGHTON, MINN 
* 


PROTEIN 
DEPENDABILITY 





INTEGRATION PUZZLES SOLVED 


PHONE 
cio «CG j COM woven 2 


2.1091 Clinton, lowa 


Directo 





sWeEET TUNE 


that’s what cash registers play for dealers who sell 


BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


From coast to coast, the story's the same. Dealers 
who concentrate on PILOT BRAND report steady sales, 
good year-'round profits, satisfied customers. As a 


matter of fact, 
eggshell material in the world. Purity. . 
effectiveness .. 


. economy .. 


PILOT BRAND is the largest-selling 


quality 
. are the reasons 


Are you getting your full share of this profitable busi- 
ness? It’s there for you. 


Order from your distributor... 


or write to us. 


FOR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 
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lowa Restates Rules 


On Adding Drugs to 
Custom Mixed Feeds 


DES MOINES—The Iowa Depart- 





ANOTHER ELEVATOR BY HOGENSON. . . 
HAMAR CO-OP ELEVATOR CO. 
HAMAR, N.D. 


Hogenson Construction Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


722 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


ment of Agriculture recently restated 
its regulations regarding the mixing 
of feeds containing drugs to the spe- 
cific order of customers as an attempt 
to clear up some misunderstandings. 

“I. Levin, state chemist, said the 
department will not object to the ad- 
dition of drugs to custom feeds pro- 
viding: (1) The drugs have been 
cleared for addition to mixed feeds, 
(2) they are added at permitted lev- 
els, (3) combinations of drugs used 
are permitted and added at permitted 
levels and (4) the drugs are not in 
the “new drug” status. 

He listed the following drugs as 
those not permitted in custom feeds: 
Arsenosobenzene; bithionol and me- 
thiotriazamine; dienestrol diacetate; 
diethylstilbestrol; hygromycin B (lev- 
els 42,000 units and above); nicar- 














This familiar name sUTLER 


...on these familiar buildings 


This 40’ Butler grain storage building in lowa holds 58,500 bushels of corn. Store 


any kind of grain in a Butler. 


Huge 70’ x 220’ x 16’ Butler grain building in Childress, Texas, has overhead auger, 


high access door and ladder in endwall. 


Any kind of loading or unloading equipment can be installed in a Butler —in this 
case a smaller Butler building provides weather protection to dump pit. 





means 


CLEAN, DRY 
GRAIN INSIDE! 


The name isn’t very big on the buildings. You 
have to look right up near the roof peak to see it. 
But nobody really looks for the name anymore 
because one glance at these familiar buildings 
tells you they're Butlers—the biggest-selling grain 
storage buildings in America today. 

Why is Butler so much better? There are two 
main reasons: Butler first of all specializes in 
grain storage, vertical and flat . .. knows and thor- 
oughly understands the problems of grain 
storage. Secondly, Butler is the leading manufac- 
turer of quality pre-engineered metal buildings. 
Put the two together and you have what has been 
called by experts, the “finest flat storage struc- 
ture in the world.” 

The basis of strength in a Butler is the rigid 
frame system—so strong no interior posts or floor 
brace rods are needed. Grade is easy to maintain 
because moisture and vermin are sealed out. 

The tough metal cover panels are die-formed 
to fit perfectly in place—and are tightly bolted to 
purlins and girts. A weather-sealing compound is 
put around each cover panel before installation to 
insure moisture-tightness. Corners and roof ridge 
sections are each one piece of metal, corrugations 
are crimped at doors and base, side panels are 
mitered where they join with roof panels. ..we 
could go on and on. 

But call your Butler Builder. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book under “Build- 
ings” or “Steel Buildings.” He'll give you a book- 
let on Butler grain storage buildings, and tell you 
even more reasons why the familiar Butler name 
on these cuality buildings is your assurance of 
the best grain protection your money can buy. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7402 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Motal Buildings * Equip for F 





ing, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. ¢ Konsas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio 


7 


02. PHPNSTIIVPS Gent 172 1050 


Pittsburgh, Po. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada of 





“Permitted drugs may be added 
only to complete feeds,” Mr. Levin 
said. “The drugs must be efficacious 
for the intended purposes.” 

The state official further advised 
feed manufacturers that a label must 
be furnished to the purchaser and 
this label must correspond to the ap- 
propriate medicated feed label format, 
with the exception that in lieu of the 
guaranteed analysis and list of ingre- 
dients the pounds of each item in the 
mixture must be stated. Mr. Levin 
said each label must include directions 
for use and warning against misuse. 

No double labeling is permitted. 
Custom feeds may not be stocked 
ahead of time, Mr. Levin said, but the 
Iowa Department of Agriculture 
would not object to a 12-18 hour de- 
livery delay. 





Jury Awaits Rancher 
$9,693 in Feed Case 


ROSWELL, N.M.—A jury recently 
ruled here that a New Mexico ranch- 
er should collect $9,693.90 in damages 
from the Mitchell Seed & Grain Co., 
Roswell. 

The rancher, Leslie Bates, testified 
that 324 head of cattle, including 
bulls, heifers and calves, had died 
after being fed a grain mixture manu- 
factured by the feed company. 

Further testimony alleged that the 
feed may have contained an excess of 
urea. A Carlsbad veterinarian diag- 
nosed the cattle deaths as urea poi- 
soning after performing an autopsy 
on a calf. It was testified also that an 
analysis in a hospital showed there 
was an excess of urea in the calf's 
blood. 

One witness, Dr. C. K. Whitehair, 
professor of veterinary medicine and 
animal nutrition, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, said not over one third of the 
protein in feed should be derived from 
urea. Fat cattle can tolerate more 
than drouth-stricken cattle, he said, 
and feed should be high in grain and 
carbohydrates when it contains urea. 

In Dr. Whitehair’s opinion, anything 
in excess of 20 gm. of urea a day 
could cause a toxic condition in 
drouth-stricken cattle. 

While Dr. Whitehair testified that 
improper mixing of feed could cause 
toxicity, another witness, Dr. W. W. 
Repp, animal nutritionist, New Mexi- 
co University, said the mixing did not 
vary enough to have caused the 
deaths. 

After hearing closing arguments, 
the jury was instructed to declare in 
favor of Mr. Bates if, in the jury’s 
opinion: (1) The feed contained more 
than one third protein tolerance; (2) 
drouth-stricken cattle were more 
susceptible to urea poisoning and the 
feed company failed to notify the 
plaintiff of this fact, (3) the ranch 
was overgrazed and (4) the grain in 
the mix was insufficient for drouth- 
stricken cattle. 

Also, the jury was to consider if the 
pellets were prepared so that the live- 
stock would not eat the feed and if 
there was an implied warr-nty that 
the feed contained 17% proicin. 

The jury awarded Mr. Bates $8,250 
for loss of cattle, $538.90 for veter- 
inary and other expenses, $776 for the 
feed he bought and $129 for miscel- 
laneous related expenses. 


Golf Outing Planned 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The Stockton 
Grain Exchange plans to sponsor its 
first golf tournament Oct. 2 at the 
Woodbridge Golf & Country Club on 
the Mokelumne River, Woodbridge, 
Cal. Activities will be open to all 
members, special members, honorary 
members and guests. The outing is 
under the direction of Jerry Swend- 
sen, Luke Eales, Bob Strawn and 
Yolland Johnson. 











SAFER, MORE FLEXIBLE 
PROTECTION AGAINST BOTH 
BLACKHEAD AND HEXAMITIASIS! 
START NOW TO ADD 


HepZide € 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 





rN 


cm a 


TO YOUR FORMULATIONS 


© MERCK & CO., INC. @ TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC. FOR NITHIAZIDE. 
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Since HepZiwe was introduced, it 
has proved a valuable aid in pro- 
tecting against the parasites 
responsible for blackhead in 
turkeys and chickens and hex- 
amitiasis. in turkeys. Now... 
HEPZIDE “30” added to your 
rations will help provide grow- 
ers with protection against 
costly outbreaks of these two 
important protozoan diseases, 
with a range of use levels to 
meet varying field conditions. 


Absence of Side Effects. Thor- 
oughly tested under rigorous 
field conditions, HEPZIDE has 
proved remarkably safe. 


HepZive does not interfere with 
¢ growth 

¢ sexual development 

* subsequent egg production 
¢ fertility or hatchability 


Sustained Feed Consumption. Be- 
cause HEPZIDE in feeds at rec- 
ommended levels is palatable, 
rations are readily consumed 
by young, growing and mature 
birds. Thus, birds can receive 
protection from brooding to 
marketing. 

Through reducing disease inci- 
dence and maintaining feed 
consumption, HEPZIDE helps 
poults make consistent gains in 
weight... helps growers finish 
their birds with profitable feed 
conversion ratios. 


Benefits of Preventive Program. 
The most practical and econom- 
ical approach to the problem of 
blackhead and hexamitiasis is 
the continuous use of feeds 
medicated with HEPZIDE. 
Prophylactic levels of this com- 
pound will help check tissue 
damage and mortality as a re- 
sult of these diseases, and your 
growers market heavier birds 
at an earlier age. 


Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical 
Division, Rahway, N. J. 
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How Ingredients Affect Pigmentation 
Of Broilers Studied by Texas Scientist 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS—An 
article discussing the effect of a 
number of feed ingredients and addi- 
tives on broiler pigmentation was 
published recently as a Texas Feed 
Service Report by the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. What 
Woodie P. Williams, research assis- 
tant, department of poultry science, 
Texas A&M College, wrote about the 
subject follows: 

“The emphasis on high energy 
broiler rations has placed a priority 
on feeds low in fiber and high in 
productive energy content. Conse- 
quently, it has become desirable to 
reduce the amount of high fiber 
feedstuffs from the broiler formula. 
Tt usually is desirable from a price 
standpoint in this area to include 
grain sorghum, which contains no 
xanthophyll, in broiler rations. Since 


—_ 
ee 


GBR. LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Year after year the demand for Kellogg's famous Old 


alfalfa meal, which usually is high 
in xanthophyll, has been reduced and 
grain sorghum has been increased 
in the diets of broilers, the problem 
of obtaining adequate pigmentation 
in broilers has become greater. 

“Broiler producers have become in- 
terested in pigmentation of broilers 
because processors in some areas of- 
ten pay 1@2¢ lb. more for properly 
pigmented birds. 

Antioxidants 

“The addition of antioxidants (BHT 
and Santoquin) to feedstuffs, such 
as alfalfa meal, to reduce the de- 
struction of certain vitamins and 
other essential ingredients has made 
possible higher quality feedstuffs for 
broiler diets. Several reports indicate 
that antioxidants improve the pig- 
mentation of broilers when fed at a 
level of one fourth pound per ton by 


* 
preventing the destruction of the 
xanthophyll. 

“However, recent work at the Tex- 
as Agricultural Experiment Station 
indicates antioxidants have no meas- 
urable effect on pigmentation, body 
weight or feed conversion when fed 
at levels of one fourth to one pound 
per ton. 

“Apparently, the incorporation of 
an antioxidant, such as BHT or San- 
toquin, to feedstuff containing xan- 
thophyll prior to mixing the complete 
ration is satisfactory and the sub- 
sequent addition of antioxidants has 
not proved beneficial in improving 
pigmentation of broilers. The addi- 
tion of 20,000 I.U. of vitamin E per 
ton improved liver storage of vitamin 
A, but had no effect on pigmentation. 
BHT and Santoquin had no effect on 
liver vitamin A storage. 

Finishing Rations 

“In most instances, a grower ra- 
tion with a calorie-protein ratio of 
42:1 and a finisher ration with a 
ratio of 50:1 are used in broiler diets. 


Always 


in demand 
for its quality 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S 
OLD PROCESS 


Process Linseed Oil Meal continues. 


Livestock feeders 


know from experience that it pays them to use this 


PS tigel-lii-vaihacmmeolatellitelalcie 


SPENCER KELLOGG MEAL SALES OFFICES ARE LOCATED ArT: 


Bellevue 2-8201 
Buffalo CL 5850 
Chicago 


Decatur 


Des Moines 
Long Beach 
FR 2-3437 

5365 


CH 4-729! 
NE 6-233! 
PE 5-4221 
PE 5-8787 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, 


BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 


* DECATUR 


The finisher ration contains more 
energy and less protein and is de- 
signed to produce a bird with ade- 
quate finish. The finisher ration usu- 
ally contains additional xanthophyll 
for pigmentation. 

“Work at the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station has shown that 
broilers with adequate pigmentation 
may be obtained by feeding the feed- 
stuffs containing xanthophyll only 
during the 2% or 3-week period prior 
to marketing. Feedstuffs containing 
xanthophyll, such as yellow corn, 
corn gluten meal and alfalfa meal, 
may be removed from the ration 
completely until the chicks are at 
least 4-5 weeks old and adequate 
pigmentation obtained by adding a 
good supply of feedstuff containing 
xanthophyll during the last 2% or 3 
weeks period prior to marketing. 

“The addition of certain grades of 
animal fat or blends of animal and 
vegetable fats to broiler diets in an 
effort to increase the energy content 
and improve feed conversion has be- 
come a common practice in the manu- 
facturing of poultry feeds. However, 
the addition of the various fats often 
has been made with little discrimina- 
tion as to the effect on pigmentation. 

“Recent work at the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station indicates 
that some fats exert an inhibitory 
effect on pigmentation. When 20% 
animal fat, soybean oil, corn oil and 
cottonseed oil were added to a basal 
ration, in which a constant calorie- 
protein ratio and xanthophyll con- 
tent were maintained, pigmentation 
and liver vitamin A were decreased. 
However, the use of poultry oil at a 
comparable level did not depress 
pigmentation, but did increase 
storage of liver vitamin A. Poultry 
oil was equal to the vegetable oils 
and significantly better than animal 
fat when compared on the basis of 
body weight and feed conversion 
data. 

“Additional work has_ indicated 
some of the fats and oils that may 
reduce pigmentation when added to 
broiler diets at the 5% level. 

“A cold-pressed fish oil was a very 
potent pigmentation inhibitor. The 
addition of 45% of the fish oil to 
a finisher ration resulted in almost 
a complete bleaching of the yellow 
color from the shanks and skin of 
broilers. Subsequent experiments 
showed that the addition of .025% 
Santoquin, .025% BHT, 20,000 LU. 
of vitamin E per ton or 1% lecithin 
to broiler diets in the presence of 
5% fish oil failed to prevent a re- 
duction of pigmentation. Present 
evidence indicates that fats and oils 
may differ in the effect on pigmenta- 
tion, and the effect the various oils 
and fats have on pigmentation should 
be known before these are added 
to broiler diets. 

“During the days of the back yard 
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Spencer Kellogg Mills are located at: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ¢ DES MOINES 


CALIF CALIF 
— i- Toch. 





Complete facilities for both truck and rail shipments 
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DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE 
IPLE YOUR PROFITS 


What others have dohe....you can do also 
WITH HONEGGERS’ COMPLETE PROGRAM 
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rite, phone or wire collect for complete details ... 04 Vee WIGHT... Do it today! 


| SINGLE SOURCE OF - we | HONEGGER RESEARCH 


7 SUPPLY gives Honegger FARM has attracted over 
| dealers over 190 products a | 40,000 visitors in past ten 
sold by no one else in his years. Practical research 
territory. Combination — 4 and convincing demon- 

shipments reduce freight | strations here keep deai- 
m costs, cuts dealer’s equip- cones eB uw Ti wwe ers and customers sold on 
ment inventory because x. Honegger know-how, and 
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BULK FEED SERVICE at 








Honeggers’ employs king- 

sized fleet of hopper cars 

and modern bulk trucks. 
' Lauter fps Honeggers’ bulk farm 
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PAUL BERG, P. E. - 





flock, the pigmentation of poultry 
was no problem in that plenty of 
green forage, which contained xan- 
thophyll, was available. But with 
modern poultry nutrition, the feed- 
ing of poultry is considerably more 
complicated. 


406 TRANSFER BLDG. @ FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 
CONSULTATION AND DESIGN 


“The primary feedstuffs containing 
xanthophyll used in the manufactur- 
ing of poultry feed today are yellow 
corn, dehydrated alfalfa meal, corn 


FEED MILL ENGINEERING SERVICE 














gluten meal and certain commercial 

MALT SPROUTS ‘pigmenters.’ These feedstuffs may 

BREWERS GRAINS vary in xanthophyll content as a re- 

DISTILLERS GRAINS sult of storage conditions, season in 

BEET PULP which harvested and methods of pro- 

a se salinsaet: “ee _— “Yellow corn is probably the most 
consistent in xanthophyll content, 





which may vary from 4 to 8 mgs. 
per pound. Xanthophyll from yellow 
corn is more efficient in pigmenting 
poultry than xanthophyll from de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal. The reason for 
this is not understood completely 
except for the fact that it might be 
more stable. 


“Alfalfa meal usually is an excel- 








“LABORATORY CONTROLLED"... 


Quality contro! doesn't cost—it pays! Find owt how this accurate, 
economical service can increase your feed sales. 


WILHOIT LABORATORY (S277: 


| Serving the Feed Industry Since 1915 


; Triumph No. 1200 Corn Triumph New No. 900 Corn Sheller; 
Shelling Systems; 40 to 50 30 to 40 Tons Per Hour. 
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i T RI U M Pp F EQUIPMENT 


Engineered for efficient, dependable, low cost operation 


“4 € 


Triumph Ear Corn 

Crusher Attach- 

ments; Single and 
Double Roll. 
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Triumph Designed Valves, Distributors, Spouting, and Elbows for Grain Spouts and Cob Pipes. 

























Triumph Pit Screw 
Feeder with Hydraulically Ad- 
justed Variable Speed Drive. 


Triumph Shuck Blower and 
Shuck Separators, Cyclones 
and Retarders. 


Triumph Heavy Duty Truck 


Triumph Cob Crusher with 
Hoists; Low Overhead Type. 


Air Cushioned Breaker Bor. 


RE te 


Triumph Corn Shellers for Feed Mills; Modél Nos. 100, 154, 300 and 
500, Capacities up to 22 Tons Per Hour. 











lent source of xanthophyll; however, 
the xanthophyll content is influenced 
by several factors. The xanthophyll 
content of dehydrated alfalfa meal 
increases with protein content and 
the 20% protein dehydrated alfalfa 
meal usually contains a very high 
Xanthophyll content. 

“A big objection to the use of 
alfalfa meal in broiler rations in re- 
cent years has been the low energy 
and high fiber content. It has been 
demonstrated that the energy prob- 
lem may be overcome by removing 
a portion of the grain and soybean 
oil meal from the ration and re- 
placing these ingredients with alfalfa 
meal and fat. The energy and pro- 
tein content may be kept constant in 
this manner and at the same time 
obtain adequate pigmentation. 

“The xanthophyll content of corn 
gluten meal increases with the pro- 
tein content, and prime, 60% pro- 
tein corn gluten meal is equal in pig- 
menting value to 20% protein dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal. The corn gluten 
meal is relatively high in energy and 
also is a good source of protein. Un- 
fortunately, the supply of corn glu- 
ten meal is seldom adequate to meet 
market demands. 

“The proper and discriminatory 
use of alfalfa meal, yellow corn and 
corn gluten meal in conjunction with 
fat, antioxidants and finisher ra- 
tions should enable the feed manu- 
facturer to supply the producer with 
a broiler diet that will produce a 
broiler with ‘buyer appeal’.” 


_ 
—_ 


Iowa State Poultry 
Disease Book Revised 


AMES, IOWA—tThe latest research 
findings in poultry disease prevention, 
control and cure are brought together 
in the new, 4th edition of “Diseases 
of Poultry,” published by the Iowa 
State University Press at Ames. 

Under the editorial leadership of 
Dr. H. E. Biester and Dr. L. H. 
Schwarte, both of Iowa State, 33 re- 
search scientists have pooled their 
writings, covering all aspects of the 
field. The result is a completely re- 
vised and greatly expanded edition 
of the book. 

Seven outstanding researchers in 
the poultry field have been added to 
the list of authors of the new edition, 
and nearly half of the book’s materi- 
al appears for the first time in this 
volume. Among the major revisions 
are chapters on infectious coryza and 
chronic respiratory disease, ornithosis, 
paratyphoid and paracolon infections, 
equine encephalomyelitis in birds, in- 
fectious, synovitis, virbionic hepatitis, 
and a section on studies on the avian 
leukosis agent by electron micro- 
graphy. 








W inning 
Combination 
PILCH FEMALES 
Crossed with a leading 
male line 
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Every feed pellet contains the same cost-cutting 262% protein “power” 


% 


- 


blends evenly... pelletizes in feed readily 


In small pellets or large cubes — for feed in 
dairy barns, feedlots or range — a little bit 
of Sohio Feed Urea goes a long way. 

You'll cut formulation costs by replacing 
high-priced protein meals with Sohio Urea’s 
262% protein equivalent (42%N). This 
extra protein “power” gives you greater flexi- 
bility in selecting other money-saving in- 
gredients. 

Important, too, you can’t beat Sohio’s 
micro-prilled feed urea for trouble-free han- 


dling and mixing. It’s non-caking, always 
free-flowing. The micro-prills are sized and 
shaped to blend properly with other ingredi- 
ents .. . distribute uniformly in your feeds 
—either pellets or meal. 

The “Man from Sohio” will show you how 
Sohio Feed Urea can cut your formulation 
costs. He’ll explain Sohio’s rail or truck 
delivery, or plant pickup at Lima... and 
the additional savings and convenience of 
handling Sohio Feed Urea in bulk, 


... Were serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPAN YT 


FORT AMANDA RD., P. O. BOX 628 © LIMA, OHIO 
Phone CApitol 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LIMA 0 497) 
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BILLBOARD—Shown is the poster which will appear on 900 billboards in 
18 states during October. The poster is part of a 12 month animal health 
promotion series inaugurated earlier this year by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Pfizer to Sponsor 
‘EGGtober’ Billboards 


NEW YORK—Americans who mo- 
tor in states east of the Rockies this 
fall will see this brief billboard mes- 


sage: “It's EGGtober . . . get more 
eggs with Terramycin.” The special 
poster will be the high point of a 12 
month animal health promotion series 
inaugurated earlier this year by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., according to com- 
pany officials. 





Travelers will recognize the bill- 
boards by a huge animated “Happy 
Egg,” a blow-up of the egg carica- 
ture that will be displayed in chain 
food stores as a nationwide symbol of 
EGGtober. The egg caricature has his 
own message: “Eat More Eggs—high 
in protein . . . low in calories.” 

The agricultural division of Pfizer 
says the posters will appear on 900 
billboards in 18 states during October. 

EGGtober, called “America’s Extra 
Egg Month,” will receive special con- 
sumer-level emphasis in supermar- 
kets, in conjunction with the outdoor 
campaign directed at poultrymen. 
Some 5,000 retail food managers are 
expected to use window streamers of 
the “Happy Egg” symbol and indoor 
EGGtober displays to help sell eggs. 

“In 1958, 8,500 feed dealers par- 
ticipated in the EGGtober promotion,” 
Pfizer said. “This year’s program, 
greatly expanded at the farm and con- 
sumer levels, is expected to attract 
still greater response from feed man- 
ufacturers and dealers handling Ter- 
ramycin-fortified laying feeds.” 


Feeds containing urea pay off 
for these long-time users 


R. A. Smith and Son of Dallas, Oregon, have been feeding their 
pure-bred Jersey herd concentrates containing urea for nearly 
10 years—with excellent results. Many of their cows are show- 
ring champions as well as good milkers, and production of milk 
and butterfat has continued to increase with the urea-containing 
feed plus hay, silage, pasture and plenty of minerals. Total feed 
cost per 100 pounds of milk runs from $2.45 to $2.98. 





It pays to use PROCADIAN’ UREA in your feeds 


sheep. This helps the animals to get top feed 
value out of their entire ration. It pays to use 
PROCADIAN Urea in all your ruminant 


Thousands of farmers know your high- 
quality feeds containing PROCADIAN Urea 
Feed Mixture are excellent for meat and milk 


the energy, minerals, vitamins and other essen- 
tials of a balanced supplement for cattle or 








£. C. Nilsson and his son, Ernest, of Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
feed out 300 to 400 steers a year on silage, corn, brome-alfalfa 
hay and concentrate pellets containing urea. Results have been 
excellent throughout the past five years. 


production at a profit. This pure, easy-mixing feeds. Order PROCADIAN Urea today! 


source of protein is so concentrated that you 
have plenty of room in the bag to supply all 


NITROGEN DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sales offices in leading farm areas 
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Salsbury Schedules 
Poultry Short Courses 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—The 
schedule of poultry short courses to 
be held by Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories the rest of this year was an- 
nounced recently. 

Four-day courses covering poultry 
disease recognition, prevention and 
control are scheduled Sept. 21-25, 
Oct. 12-16, Oct. 19-23, Nov. 9-13 and 
Nov. 16-20, 

A recent count showed that of the 
courses already held in 1959 there 
have been 59 students from Canada; 
6 from Mexico; 1 from Bangkok, 
Thailand; 2 from Beirut, Lebanon, 
and 1 from Israel. The foreign stu- 
dents were among 456 dealers, flock 
servicemen and growers who attended 
during the year. 


Bonnett Feed Manager 


Is Touring Russia 


BUSHNELL, ILL.—Among a group 
of agricultural men touring the Soviet 
Union and European countries is John 
Bonnett, general manager of Bon- 
nett Feed & Grain Co., Bushnell. The 
tour, arranged in conjunction with 
President Eisenhower’s People to 
People Campaign, is designed to im- 
plement the U.S. State Department’s 
Cultural Visitation Exchange Pro- 
gram. 

The group is observing farming 
methods behind the Iron Curtain. The 
tour also includes visits to England, 
Holland, Sweden, Czechoslovakia and 
East and West Germany. 

John Hodapp is acting as manager 
at the Bonnett Feed & Grain Co. dur- 
ing Mr. Bonnett’s absence. 


Expanding at Yakima 

YAKIMA, WASH. — Construction 
has been started by the Washington 
Farmers Co-op Assn. to expand its 
grain handling and storage facilities 
in the Yakima Valley. 

The $200,000 expansion program 
will provide for more than 272,000 bu. 
of additional grain storage at the 
co-op’s mill in Granger and expand 
grain receiving and drying facilities 
there. 

A new grain receiving station also 
is being constructed near Harrah. 


VITAMINS Qala 


DD: 


and HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
Write or Wire Your Requirements 

VITAMINS, INC. 


809 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, Il. 





JUST THINK... 
I only 


SHELL OUT 


$5.00 a year* to keep 
abreast of the rapidly 
changing Feed Industry. 


*Less than 10 cents per week 
for 52 issues of... 
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.. + that's how customers describe their delivery of 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 
CORONET DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


PHOSPHORUS 


" 


ee Se ee ee 


18.0% min. 


CALCIUM FLUORINE 


31.0% min. me "0.18% max. 


| 
! 
j 34.0% max. | 
1. i 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 mesh, 
plus or minus 5%. 


CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL 


hick dietbie “ = 
Screen analysis: 
200 mesh. 


21.0% min. 0.12% max. 


| 24.0% max, 
SEE es i 


All through 20 mesh; 80% to 90% on 


Coronet Granular DIKAL and 
Coronet D efluorinated P hosphate 


Better Service... by rail and extensive private 
truck facilities... provide Coronet customers 
dependable deliveries around the clock. 


Whether you manufacture feed in California, 
Colorado or Carolina, you’ll be pleased with the 
better delivery service you receive when you use 
Coronet phosphorus feed supplements. 


Let us figure the cost of CDP or DIKAL delivered 
to your plant. The better service comes free. Let 
us prove it! 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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Business-Builders 


for Feed Manufacturers 





=> 


“Do-It-Yourself” 
Information 


for Farmers 
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ALSO AVAILABLE IN 50-18. BAGS 


Here is the ideal, fast-selling 
package for direct sales to 
farmers and cattlemen, 


MOLASSES 


PACO =} 


DRIED SOLUBLES 


A PRODUCT OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES IN 


1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Phone: LO 4-140 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT 
The North American Trading and Import Co 
101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. Tel.: PR 6-0858 


SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA 


cr 


SWINE FEEDS 
WITH 


100 


stillers Dried Solubles 


DUSTRIES INC, 
UT Staeer 
PENNSYLVANIA 
4.1490 





These authoritative leaflets on the advantages and correct usage 
of Paco Molasses Distillers Dried Solubles are responsible for 
improvement and increased business in all formula feeds. They 
contain exactly the kind of information wanted by Feed Manu- 
facturers ...no exaggerated claims, no “bull.’”’ Just the facts on 
what PACO is, what it will do, what it has.done, how to use it 


for bigger profits. 


The complete line of Paco folders is now available to all Feed 
Manufacturers and Dealers, for their own information, along with 
other literature to distribute to their customers. If you are not 
acquainted with PACO and its many advantages as a fortifier 
and “freshener’’ for all types of feeds, we will be pleased to send 
by return mail the data you check on coupon below. 





PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
Animal Feed Sales Department, 1429 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Without obligation send the following: 


() POULTRY FEEDS with PACO 
Check 
Here (2 SWINE FEEDS with PACO. 


(J DAIRY and BEEF CATTLE FEEDS with PACO 
Folders to distribute to our customers: 


Indicate: CUSTOM MIX DAIRY FEEDS with PACO 
no, desired — : FARM USES of PACO 


CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 

















Putting Research 


To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, 


This experiment was undertaken to 
study the hypothesis that fine grind- 
ing of hay was a major factor in in- 
creased intake of pellets, and that the 
pelleting process merely played a role 
by making a finely ground hay more 
palatable. 

Forty-eight uniform sheep were as- 
signed to eight lots of six lambs each, 
and individually fed twice daily, ad 
lib. Since it took approximately two 
weeks to adjust all of the lambs to 
the feed used, especially the finely 
ground hay, initial weights were not 
taken until the animals had been eat- 
ing the experimental rations for two 
weeks. 


The hay taken was harvested from | 


a very uniform cutting of alfalfa and 
prepared as follows: One half of the 
hay was ground through a one-six- 
teenth-inch screen and the other half 
was coarse chopped with a 1-inch 
screen. The treatments were as fol- 
lows for each lot of hay: 

(1) Fed as finely ground or chopped 
hay. 

(2) Fed as a three-eighths inch pel- 
let for the finely chopped hay, and as 
a four-inch wafer for the coarsely 
chopped hay. 

(3) Fed as ground or chopped hay 
mixed with water. 

(4) Fed as the reground pellet or 
wafer mixed with water. 

Water was mixed with the water- 
treated hays just before feeding, but 
not beyond the absorptive capacity 
of the roughage. The pelleted, finely 
ground hay was reground through a 
one-sixteenth inch screen, while the 
reground wafer resulted from grind- 
ing the wafers through a one-inch 
screen. 

The various methods of preparing 
the alfalfa hay used for feeding did 
not influence the composition to any 
great extent, although densities were 
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greatly influenced according to meth- 
od of preparation. 

The gains and the feed consump- 
tion of the lambs fed the finely 
ground hays were significantly great- 
er than for those fed the chopped 
hays. Pelleting or adding water to 
the finely ground hay significantly in- 
creased feed consumption and daily 
gain. 

Although gains and feed consump- 
tion were slightly lower for the lot 
receiving the ground hay plus water 
than for the lot fed pelleted hay, the 
differences were not significantly dif- 
ferent. Regrinding the pellets and 
mixing the hay with water did not 
increase the gains as compared with 
those lambs fed finely ground hay 
plus water. 


wafers and the reground wafer plus 
water were equal, but those fed the 





chopped hay plus water were appre- 
ciably poorer. 

When weight gains were adjusted 
to equal feed intakes it was shown 
that no significant differences existed 
between any of the treatments. 


COMMENT 


Pellets are definitely here to stay 
And we need to know how they pro- 
duce increased gains. Although in- 
creased feed consumption is practi- 
cally always noted as a contributing 
factor in producing increased gains 
and/or better feed conversions, the 
basic reason is not well understood. 

The California group reasons that 
this experiment shows that fine 
grinding may be the major factor for 
increased feed consumption of pellets 
and that pelleting serves to put the 
dusty feed in a palatable form. The 
evidence is: (1) The sheep fed the 
finely ground material had the larg- 
est feed intake, (2) adding water to 


increased feed consumption practical- 
ly as great as that from pelleting the 
material and (3) feed consumption 
did not increase as markedly when 
coarse material was pelleted as when 
the fine material was pelleted. 


plain some other results which have 


For example, both Meyer et al. (1959) 
and Esplin et al. (1957) reported 
that animals fed pelleted hay and 


sis, and that differences previously 
reported for pelleted hay were due to 
increased feed consumption. The cur- 
rent California work shows the same 
to be true when the results are exam- 
ined by covariance analysis based on 
equal feed consumption. 

Another interesting aspect of this 
experiment is that wetting the hay 


| increased feed consumption even 
| though there was some souring and 


spoiling of the hay, which undoubt- 
edly influenced consumption some- 
what. Nevertheless, pelleting the fine 
hay resulted in a feed intake increase 
from 2.03 to 3.59 Ib. per day. Adding 


intake to 3.17 Ib. per day. 





The response of the lambs fed the | 





| followed. (E. M. Bickoff, A. N 





the finely ground material resulted in | 


This experiment also helps to ex- 


been at variance with some of the | 
good results reported for pelleting. | 


chopped hay made equal gains when 
fed on an equalized feed intake ba- | 


water to the ground hay increased the | 


It is interesting to speculate wheth- | 
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er or not it might be more practical 
to experiment with methods to add 
water to the feed rather than to re- 
sort to pelleting. Certainly the basic 
economics look superficially more at- 
tractive! It would seem that we need 
more research on large animals on 
wetting of the feed ration. Is it possi- 
ble that other benefits may become 
apparent in view of the work by 
Washington and Oregon with barley 
diets for poultry, etc.? 


7 
Timely and Worth Noting 


It was reported in this column 
(Feedstuffs, Aug. 29, 1959) that the 
British Columbia workers have de- 
veloped a new assay method for de- 
termining the estrogenic activity in 
forages. Now comes another report 
by the Western Regional Laboratory 
Albany, Cal., to the effect that it also 
has designed and developed a similar 
method to determine the estrogenic 
activity in fresh and dried forages 
And the workers there report on im- 
proved extraction procedures to be 
Booth 
A. L. Livingston, A. P. Hendrickson 


| and R. L. Lyman, Determination of 


Estrogenic Activity in Fresh and 
Dried Forage, Journal of Animal Sci- 
ence, Vol. 18, No. 3, pp. 1000-1009) 
Take your pick! 


‘Set for Oct. 15-16 


| 
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Michigan Feed, 
Grain Conference 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — “Plan- 
ning to Serve Agriculture of Tomor- 
row” is the theme of the Michigan 
Feed & Grain Dealers Assn. confer- 
ence to be conducted Oct. 15-16 at 


| Kellogg Center on the campus of 


| Animal 


Michigan State University. 

Subjects of talks and authorities 
who will give them are: “Trends in 
Agriculture,” J. D. Sykes, 
vice president, Ralston Purina Co.; 
“The Story of 370 Grain Banks in 
Indiana,” Dr. W. S. Farris, Purdue 
University; “Selling and Merchandis- 
ing,” R. F. Jennings, General Motors 
Corp. truck division. 

“Dairy Calf Feeding,” Dr. C. A 
Lassiter, Michigan State; “What Do 
I Expect of My Feed Dealer?,” Stan- 
ley Oswalt, poultryman and dairy- 
man, Vicksburg, Mich.; “Tomorrow's 
Feed Additives,” Dr. Warren Mce- 
Millan, A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., and “The Effects of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway on Grain Movement in 
Michigan,” Capt. Joseph V. Cook, 
Muskegon Port Authority. 

In addition, the Michigan group 
will be addressed by Bob McConkey, 
Durand Milling Co., association presi- 
dent; Madison Clement, president, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
and Robert Liebenow, president, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 

SOU « aS 


FIRM INCORPORATES 


SPANGLE, WASH. — The Centen- 
nial Grain warehouse here has been 
purchased by a group of businessmen 
and farmers who have incorporated 
under the name of Farmers Grain, 
Inc. M. G. Mangis, Centennial mana- 
ger, will continue in this capacity for 
the new firm 








) M-C GRAIN DRYER 
PCONTINUOUS | 





@ Continuous... 


electric motor. @ LP or natural 


or crack grain. 





Makes grain drying easier than eyer! No batches; just simple, continuous 
drying. An M-C Grain Dryer at your elevator will do a better job of quality 
drying. Here's a grain dryer that really improves grain quality with no 
heat damage—no kernel checks or cracks. These are some of the features 
only available in the M-C Grain Dryer. 


MATHEWS COMPANY 


CRYSTAL LAKE, 


COMPARE ! 
There's Nothing like it 


ANYWHERE! 








goes in wet; comes out dry. @ Completely assembled 
Grain Dryer, @ Portable, requires very little installation expense. @ Strong! 
Holds 20 tons of grain. @ Capacity up to 268 bu. per hour. @ 15 H.P. 
gas. 
@ Minneapolis-Honeywell temp. and safety controls. @ Can't plug, grind 
® Dries all grains, beans and rice. @ Can be put in 


@ Quiet for “in town" use. 


operation for less than % the cost of other continuous dryers of same 
capacity. @ Serviced by National Distributing Organization. 


ILLINOIS 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have 
appeared in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order 
from Feedstuffs’ Reader Service Department: 

1, Use of Linear in Feed 


Programming 
A series of seven articles—by Dr. R. F. Hutton, Penns 
vania State University ..... coccss Om 


2. Custom Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
Nelson, Feedstuffs special writer ................ 50¢ 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
Nelson ..... 50c 
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Calf Research—by Dr. Frank M. Crane, 
O'Lakes Creameries ......... 
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20. Bulk Feed Handling oe er oat of 3 articles by 

Al P. Nelson, Special Writer for Feedstuffs ...... 40¢ 
Going ‘Like 60° for 50 Years in Broiler Nutrition—by 
Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Maryland .... 20¢ 


22. 


- Crop-Use Pattern of Fertilizers in the U.S.—by J. R. 
Adams, L. B. Nelson and D. B. Ibach, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Reprint of 9 articles in Croplife; 33 maps, 
numerous charts ccccesesediece OEE 
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Production—by Dr. Paul E. Waibel, University of Min- 
nesota 20¢ 


Feedstuffs' 1959 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients— 
by Charles H. Hubbell ‘ - 20 


Wheat Does Vertical oh eo Do to Competition for 
Feed Sales?——By Dr. M. E. Cravens, Ohio State rg 


in Animal Feeds—by Dr. Leo S. Jensen, State 
College of Washington .. see uaceos 20c 
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Professional Engineer . .. 


30. The Weaning of Lambs—by R. M. Jordan, H. E. 
Hanke and D. Reimer, University of Minnesota .... 20¢ 


31. Animal Fats in Feeds—a series of five articles by R. W. 
MacGregor, L. L. Horton, Raymond H. Norton Robert 
Fleming and Clark B. Rose 50c 


32. The Feeding Value of Pelleted Rations for Fattening 
Ruminants—by Dr. J. H. Meyer, University of — 


fornia 


34. Processing of for Broiler y Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson & Leland Tollett, University of Arkansas 20c 


35. Science and Service—a |6-page summary of AFMA 
Golden Year articles covering all phases of feed industry. 
Quantity discounts. Imprinting distributor's name for 
nominal additional charge 50c 


36. Summary of Pork Contracts—by Dr. Paul Roy, Louisiana 
State University 20c 


37. Feeding Layers for Commercial Eggs—by Dr. oo 


Harms, University of Florida 
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FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
Please send .... copy(ies) of the following reprints for which payment 
‘s enclosed. 
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(Check code number of reprint desired) 
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WINNERS—Three sales representatives were named winners of the recently 
completed sales contest conducted by Geerlings’ Feed Mills, Waterloo, Iowa. 
The winners (left to right) are: Cecil Bowie, West Liberty, Iowa, first place; 
Ralph Hatcher, Anamosa, Towa, third place, and John Riead, Monmouth, IIL, 


second place. 





Say Cow Pools Won't 
Become Important 
In Minnesota Scene 


ST. PAUL— It’s the opinion of a 
group of University of Minnesota ex- 
tension specialists, economists and 
other researchers that the cow pool 
probably won’t become very impor- 
tant in Minnesota. 

Reasons for these conclusions in- 
clude low prices for Minnesota milk, 
increased cost of forages for cow 
pools and management problems. And 
another is that many dairy farmers 
might have trouble finding as good a 
use as they now have for their land, 
buildings and working time if they 
send their cows to a pool. 

University of Minnesota research- 
ers studying the few midwest cow 
pools in operation say that the im- 
portance of each good and bad point 
would depend primarily on the par- 
ticular type of pool arrangement a 
dairyman may be thinking of getting 
into. So, how can a farmer decide 
whether a pool would be a good idea? 

The dairy farmer must remember 
that when he joins a pool he becomes 
an investor. Yet, say the researchers, 
Minnesota dairy farmers are short on 
investment capital but long on labor. 
If they invest in cows and put their 
animals in a pool, they may have 
little or nothing left to invest in 
equipment and other livestock for the 
home farm. So, in many cases they 
might be best off, it is suggested, by 
actually selling the cows to the pool 
and getting capital to invest in work- 
ing equipment. This, of course, would 
be simply shifting out of dairying en- 
tirely. 

Here’s a new wrinkle that has come 
out of cow pool discussions: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota agricultural .spe- 
cialists suggest that it might be pos- 
sible for, say, a dozen farmers in an 
area, each with maybe 30-40 cows, to 
pool their cattle and forages and di- 
vide up their working time so each 
has a five or six-day week. But farm- 
ers doing this would have to get used 
to the idea of adjusting their desires 
to those of someone else and losing 
some independence. 

The university men conclude that 
if cow pools are efficient enough to 
compete with farmers who keep their 
own herds, they will show up. And if 
they did compete, they would be no 
panacea for the small farmer — un- 
less he has a good deal of capital and 
can find other profitable uses for his 
land and labor. 
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PLANT ADDITIONS 

ANNANDALE, MINN.—The Farm- 
ers Cooperative Elevator here is add- 
ing 19 steel bins for bulk feeds, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lucht, manager. The 
bins will contain complete feeds, con- 
centrates, soybean meal, meat scraps 
and other ingredients in bulk. The 
plant is also installing three mixers, 
a hammermill, a roller mill, a 5,000 
gal. liquid molasses tank and a corn 
sheller. 











Colonial Expands 
Southern Sales 


PLEASANT HILL, MO.—M. R. Ir- 
win, president, Colonial Poultry 
Farms, Inc., Pleasant Hill, has an- 
nounced the expansion of its Colonial 
True-Line direct sales department 
and the appointment of W. B. (Bill) 
Rice to the post of sales promotion 
manager for southern states, with of- 
fices in the Colonial plant at Cullman, 
Ala. 

Mr. Rice, 41, is vice president and 
treasurer and has been with the Co- 
lonial organization 20 years, working 
in Missouri and Iowa hatcheries and 
managing plants in Kansas, Ohio and 
Texas. He is also vice president and 
treasurer of NestEggs, Inc., a quality 
egg company which is presently con- 
structing a 5,000-bird, air-conditioned, 
windowless house northeast of Sweet- 
water, Texas. 

Succeeding Mr. Rice as manager 
of the Sweetwater plant is James B. 
(Jim) Kelly, who has been its sales 
representative this past season. Mr. 
Kelly is a graduate of Texas A&M 
and, for the last three years, has been 
manager of the Purina dealership in 
Snyder, Texas. 
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INCORPORATED 


YUBA CITY, CAL. —Dan Gilman 
and Charley Low have incorporated 
their Yuba Almond Hull Dryer firm, 
Yuba City, at a capitalization of $75,- 
000. The firm processes almond hulls 
used as feed ingredients. 


3 IMPROVED 
FORTIFIERS 


for egg, breeder, ‘ 
turkey and broiler feeds 


VITADINE 
(100 Ibs.) 


VITADINE 


(50 Ibs.) 


NUTRIFFIC 
(10 Ibs.) 


New stepped-up potencies, low mixing costs, 
more uniform distribution . . . to meet to- 
day's need for greater feed efficiency! 3 
package sizes to meet the exact needs of 
your equipment for easy, accurate mixing. 
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Lorne F. Van Stone 


RESIGNS—Lorne F. Van Stone re- 
cently resigned as president and gen- 
eral manager of Uncle Johnny Mills, 
Houston, to become executive vice 
president and general manager of the 
United Salt Corp. of Houston, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Lloyd P. 
Webre, chairman of the board of 
United Salt (see Aug. 22 Feedstuffs, 
page 8). Mr. Van Stone had been 
associated with Uncle Johnny Mills 
since its organization. 


Briefs on Research 


Feature of Nov. 16-17 
Washington Conference 


YAKIMA, WASH.—Ten-minute re- 
search briefs concerning animal and 
poultry nutrition and production will 
be a feature of the 12th annual Wash- 
ington State College Animal Indus- 
try Conference Nov. 16-17 at Yakima 
Junior College here. 

The briefs will be presented by 
members of the college staff and will 
cover these research subjects: “The 
Effect of 3,3’diallylhexastrol (stilbe- 


strol derivative) on Beef Cattle”; | 


“How Pelleted Grain Affects Milk 
Production and Composition”; “Beef 
Production with Dairy Type Steers”; 


“The Effects of Tranquilizers on Beef | 
Cattle Performance”; “Effects of Dif- | 


ferent Periods of Light During the 


Growing and Development Period on | 
Subsequent Egg Production of Pul- | 


lets”; “Restricted Feeding of Grow- 
ing Pullets Urfder Restricted Light’; 
“Present Status of Coccidiostats for 
Poultry”; “Enzymes for Day-Old to 


Year of Age”; “Some Studies with | 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
BATTERIES OR ON LITTER 
DETERMINATIONS OF: 
@VITAMIN B)2 @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ARSENICALS 
A.UAC. vitamin D3 chick assays 
U.S.P. vitamin D rot assays — 


results in 8 days 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C, vitamin A assays 





Tranquilizers for Birds,” and “Effect 
of Dietary Fat on Turkey Breeders.” 

Washington and visiting research- 
ers will complete the program with 
discussions of ruminant feeding, 
swine feeding, white muscle disease 
in sheep and cattle, enzymes, miner- 
al feeding and inhibitors in ingredi- 
ents for poultry. 


Arbie Patents New 
Pelleted Mineral 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA — A 
sweet and soft cattle mineral in pel- 
leted form has been patented by Arbie 
Mineral Feed Co., Inc., Marshalltown. 
It is claimed that the new pelleted 
mineral eliminates loss of the feed by 
wind and sifting. 

to Arbie sales informa- 
tion, the pelleted cattle mineral con- 
tains high levels of phosphorus from 
diealcium phosphate, balanced levels 
of trace elements, stabilized vitamins 
A and D, live rumen bacteria and ac- 
tive live yeast. 
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SAVINGS 
9 


Your customers can iit 
cut egg costsl¢to CAx% 
6gadozenwiththe ™ 
help ofyour 

EGGtober Feeds contain- 
ing Terramycin™. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being 


*Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline 


BAG CLOSER 


Large Plant Production... Small Plant Price! 

















Bag activates and completes sewing 


operation automatically. 


@Simple mechanical operation... 


Simple installation. 


© Sews at rate of 30 feet per minute. 


An automatic closing unit. The bags them- 
selves start the sewing operation when they 
reach the sewing head. After sewing is com- 
pleted, thread is cut automatically and sew- 
ing action stops as conveyor belt continues 


to move bag. 




















Write for details 

and complete catalog-file 
of Fischbein 

Bag Closing Equipment. 


FISCHBEIN 
BAG CLOSING 


ro 


DAVE FISCHBEIN CO., veer. s 


2720 30th Ave. South, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
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A Good Man to Know: 
The Banker 


A tall, middle aged man came into 
the Brooks Feed Mill and made his 
. way toward Joe's office. He was well 
dressed, wore glasses and had a busi- 
nesslike air. In his right hand he 
carried a small briefcase. 

As the man opened the door to 
Joe's office, Joe looked up and a smile 
broke over his face. “Hello, Greg,” 
he said, recognizing Greg Hazen, farm 
representative of a local bank. “Glad 
to see you. Sit down.” 

The man smiled and took a seat, 
then took off his glasses and began 
wiping them. “Have you a little time, 
Joe?” he asked. 

“Sure,” grinned Joe cordially, “TI 
always got time for bankers. I want 
to cultivate them. Someday I may 
want a loan.” 

Mr. Hazen chuckled rather dryly. 
“Yes, bankers are popular when it 
comes to making loans, But then why 
shouldn't they be? That's their busi- 
ness.” 

“IT wish more banks felt like this,” 
Joe said. “My collection problems 
have been cut in half since the First 
National put you on as a farm rep- 
resentative. I am no longer a banker 
for the farmer. The finance business 
goes where it should—to the banks.” 

Mr. Hazen chuckled again. “Well, 
we are an agricultural bank, so to 
speak. Our welfare depends on the 
farmers and their prosperity. It was 
time we contacted them regularly, 
and sought out their needs right on 
the farm. If it hadn't been for you, 
Joe, I don’t think our bank would 
have a representative like me calling 
on farmers. I've got a good job out 
of it, and at board of directors’ meet- 
ings they all look to me for a report 
on farm conditions. Makes me feel 
good rs 

“Well, you are treating farmers 
fairly,” Joe said. “I hear many good 
reports about you.” 

Credit Information 


Mr. Hazen dug out some cards from 
his briefcase. “I can always depend 
on you to fill me in on some farmers 
where my credit file is not quite com- 
plete, Joe. I like to know a man’s 
paying habits over a two-year period, 
and how he’s lived up to commit- 
ments. I like to check your customer 
record cards on a man to see if they 
agree with ours.” 

Joe smiled. “And I gain, too, Greg. 
Sometimes I have information you 





KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC compiex— 
thet does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Send for complete scientific data. 
WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


haven't got, and vice versa. I wish 
I had worked on your president, Hen- 
ry Harrison, sooner on this feed and 
fertilizer loan business.” 


“Well, Joe, I suppose it could have 
been done earlier, But you know how 
people are—bankers, too,” Mr. Hazen 
answered. “We put off things that 
don’t seem too pressing. We’ve been 
financing farm implements, farm ap- 





pliances, farms, etc., for years, and 
we shied away from consumable 
items such as feed and fertilizer. 
Now, reputable banks are studying 
this matter. If dealers were as vig- 
orous and persistent as you have been 
in contacting your banker, more 
bankers would be helping farmers fi- 
nance feed and fertilizer purchases 


today. ” 





“Oh, I didn’t do so much,” Joe said 
. did. You cornered 
Chamber 


you had a number of case histories 
from your records showing how farm- 
ers benefited from following a bal- 
anced feed program. And from ferti- 
lizing according to soil recommenda- 
tions. That made President Harrison 











You can sell best 


...and customer satisfaction “comes in Burlap!” 


Have you ever added up the inducements you!can offer when you sell 
sacked feed in burlap? They can help you in selling. Here they are: 





1. A discount on every ton of feed, when the mill provides a return- 


bag program. 


Simplified inventory for the customer. 
Identification for medicated feeds. 

Non-separation of formula-ingredients. 
Your prices are competitive with returnable burlap bags. 


Service...you can give small customers as good delivery service 


as large customers (and on the same route). 


Bulk customers can be served with bag-to-bulk trucks. 
Quantities can be bought as needed. 
Feed in burlap bags is sanitary and free from contamination. 


Accurate weights are assured in a burlap bag. 


. Fifty-pound as well as 100-lb. bags can be offered. 
Farmers have many uses for empty bags...only burlap serves 


them so well! 


Quite a few selling-points, don’t you agree? Next time you’re selling 
a new customer, remember there’s a lot to be said for burlap bags! 











; 


’ 


hold several board meetings to con- 
sider your idea, Joe. And finally I 


Financing Best for Banks 

“Well, you are a good man for the 
job, Greg. A long time ago I figured 
that it would be best for me, too, to 
have banks finance feed and fertili- 
zer loans. I set out to meet my bank- 
ers, confer with them, educate them 
about agriculture. I figured a farmer 
had to have credit, but that I couldn’t 
afford to extend it.” 


Greg Hazen crossed one leg over 
another, the record cards in his right 
hand. “You certainly can’t, Joe. The 
bigger your business grows the more 
money you handle. The bigger the 
farmers are, the more feed and sup- 
plies they require, much of it fi- 
nanced. You would soon run out of 
capital if you tried to finance every 
farmer who asked for it.” 

“Right,” Joe agreed. “And the best 
part of this deal is that the farmer 
himself is learning that it is better 


what serves best! 


to get credit through a bank loan 
than to ask a feed dealer for it. Get- 
ting credit is now on a business basis 
with specific terms. I’m not on a 
100% cash basis, Greg, but since you 
fellows are financing worthy custom- 
ers of mine, I get a quicker turnover 
on a lot of my capital which is just 
the same as increasing my cash vol- 
ume.” 

Greg nodded. “My superiors won't 
admit it, but our farm business has 
increased a great deal since they put 
a man in the field visiting farmers. 
You know, if you ask for good busi- 
ness, you'll get more of it than if 
you just sit at your desk and wait 
for business to come to you.” 

Joe smiled. “That's the same way 
it is in the feed business. That’s why 
we have a daily route man who calls 
regularly on all farmers in our trade 
area. We pick up an awful lot of sales 
outside the store that we just 
wouldn’t get otherwise.” 

“Funny how trends go, Joe,” Mr. 
Hazen said. “President Harrison asked 


, 


ts PSPs’ fe te 8 Lie 
apa: Sate att ee 


me to give a little talk at the Tri- 
County Bankers meeting next month 
on how we handle farm business, how 
we approach and find out farmers’ 
needs. Got time to listen to a few 
high points I've jotted down? I'd like 
your appraisal of what I have to say.” 

“Sure,” Joe said. “Here’s a chance 
for me to learn, too.” 

“Well, one thing I’m going to stress 
at this meeting, Joe,” said Mr. Ha- 
zen, “is to tell the bankers they 
should take the initiative in getting 
to know their feed and fertilizer deal- 
ers in their areas. I'm saying that 
the bankers and these dealers can 
work together to help the farmer ob- 
tain financing for his purchases, in- 
cluding feed and fertilizer purchases.”’ 

A broad smile broke over Joe's 
face. “Wonderful! Wonderful! Tell 
me more!” 

eS 
STORE OPENED 

YORK, S.C.—The Farmers Service 
Center has opened at York, at the 
Clover-Kings Mountain Highway. 
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Value of Soybean 
Hulls as Feed 
Ingredient Studied 


WOOSTER, OHIO—Results of re- 
search at the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station to determine the 
value of soybean hulls as a feed in- 
gredient in ruminant feeds were re- 
cently published in Ohio Farm and 
Home Research. 

Contents of the report by Dr. Ron- 
uid R. Johnson, Dr. A. L. Moxon, H. 
W. Scott and O. G. Bentley follow: 

Recent changes in the soybean 
milling industry have made large 
quantities of soybean hulls available 
as a by-product. When 44% soybean 
oil meal is produced, the hulls are 
left in the meal. However, the poul- 
try industry now prefers 50% pro- 
tein soybean oil meal for many of 
its formula feeds, especially high en- 
ergy broiler feeds. This necessitates 
leaving the hulls out of the meal. 
Thus, soybean processors have been 
interested in the potential feed value 
of the excess hulls. Research has been 
underway at the Ohie Agricultural 
Exper ment Station to determine the 
alue of soybean hulls as a feed in- 
gredient in ruminant feeds 


Contain Cellulose 


Soybean hulls contain around 43% 
cellulose which is considerably higher 
than most roughages consumed by 
cattle and sheep For example, al- 

hay contains 20-30% cellulose 
while grass hays may contain as high 
us 35%. The d'gestibility of hay cel- 
considerably depending 
m the type of hay, the stage of ma- 
turity of the plant at harvest, and 
how well the hay was preserved in 
the harvesting Laboratory 
experiments have shown that the cel- 
lulose in soybean hulls is much more 
digestible thar hay 


se varies 


process 


cellulose 


For many ars, digestibility stu- 


GIVE HIM ADVICE 
HE’LL APPRECIATE 


Remind him to order 


Morton T-M Salt. See page 107. 
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RELIANCE FEED CO. stRscue. 





KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, iil. Phone HArrison 7-1528 











High 


Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL @arctens 


From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 
Write - Phone - Wire 


RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 








Ralph Eickhof Phone ATlantic 1-1455 Crookston, Minn. 





dies have been carried out by feed- 
ing known ‘amounts of a feed to an 
animal and analyzing the urine and 
feces to determine how much of a 
given nutrient the animal did not use. 
Recently, workers at this station have 
developed a technique for studying 
cellulose digestibility by growing ru- 
men bacteria in the laboratory in an 
“artificial rumen.” Rumen bacteria 
are taken from a steer and allowed to 
grow in a medium containing the 
ground roughage being tested and, 
after a period of 48 hours, the amount 
of cellulose digested is determined by 
chemical analysis. Using this tech- 
nique it was found that the cellulose in 
alfalfa hays was 50-58% digestible 
while the cellulose from grass hays 
was 45-65% digestible. These results 
agreed well with values obtained us- 
ing the conventional digestion trial 
with sheep. However, when soybean 
hulls were tested by. the laboratory 
method, it was found that the cellu- 
lose was 95% digestible. Yet, when 
it was tested by the animal digestion 








NEW SOURCE FOR UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS! 
Mazoferm® Proves Dependable Low Cost Source for UGF 














| Arie Vernes, president of 


| new sales agency contract for Philips 


vitamin D products in the U.S. are 
Philips 
Roxane, Inc.; Stephen R. Sills, vice 
president of Philips Roxane, Inc., and 
Charles Bowman, president of Charles 
Bowman & Co. and Bowman Feed 
Products, Inc. N. V. PhilipsRoxane in 
the Netherlands manufactures and 
sells vitamin D products in various 
forms ranging from the pure crystal- 
line substance to the dry mineral 
stable powders. The PhilipsRoxane 
vitamin products were introduced to 
the food, feed and pharmaceutical 
trade 10 years ago by Charles Bow- 
man & Co. 





trial method, a value of 54-59% di- 





A new, reliable source has been found for od 
identified growth factors. Research and oy i 
ment by Corn Products Company prove - 
Mazoferm corn fermentation condensed so os 
bles, derived from corn steepwater, Is a ~~ 
source for chick growth factors and on 
used to replace completely other ——— or 
UGF such as fish solubles, dried whey, distiller’s 
residues, etc. 

Unlike some growth factors, Mazoferm is never 
in short supply. Because it is derived from mare 
the supply is virtually inexhaustible, depen 


ble from year to year and low in on. 
ists know there are at least two we ee <r 
factors: one in dried whey and one in fis _ 
ubles. Mazoferm is interchangeable a ann 
factor and has an appreciable level of fish fa 
activity. 
Experimental stations and Corn a — 
pany tests have confirmed the favora Spoon 
response of chicks to Mazoferm. Weig g ‘ 
were higher for Mazoferm-fed chicks, av npn 
ing 5.2% over control lots. Feed efficiency 


slightly higher. 


gestibility was obtained. In these 
| trials, soybean hulls or soybean flakes 
| (soybean hulls flaked by rolling) were 
| fed as the entire ration. 


Had Laxative Effect 

During these trials the feces from 
the animals fed soybean hulls were 
| quite loose, suggesting that the soy- 
bean hulls had some laxative effect 
| when fed as the entire ration to 
| Sheep. A possible explanation for the 
| lower digestibility value in the ani- 
mal trials as compared to the labora- 
tory trials was simply that the soy- 
bean hulls were passing through the 


rumen too fast to be completely di- 
| gested. Studies on the feces showed 
| that much of the cellulose in the feces 
| was still digestible when placed in the 
| artificial rumen for 48 hours. 

| Further proof of this explanation 
| was obtained when soybean hulls 
| were placed in a dacron bag and the 
| bags were inserted into the rumen of 
a steer through a permanent fistula. 
| The bags were removed after 30 
| hours in the rumen and it was found 
| that 96% of the cellulose in the 
soybean hulls had been digested. 
} It is obvious then that the cellu- 
| lose in soybean hulls and flakes is al- 
most completely digestible if it can 
be held in the rumen long enough for 
the bacteria to complete the diges- 
tion. Experiments are now underway 
to test various ways of feeding soy- 
| bean hulls alone and in combination 
| with other roughages to increase the 
efficiency of digestion of cellulose in 
| the hulls. 
Are Palatable 

It is interesting to note that soy- 
| bean hulls contain 10-11% protein 
| which is 85% digestible. Also, the 
| fact that they are quite palatable 
would add interest to their use as a 
feed ingredient for ruminants. 
Soybean hulls should be excellent 

as a replacement for screenings, oat 
hulls or other mill feeds in mixed 
feeds for ruminants. As hulls or 
flakes, they are quite bulky but they 
can be ground for use in either meal 
or pelleted feeds. 
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dealers across the U.S. who are ag- 
gressive merchandisers are: 

1. On-the-farm salesman (or serv- 
iceman). During the first year the 
Archer (Iowa) Cooperative Elevator 
had a full-time serviceman, he con- 
tributed $6,006 in total net income 
(after all expenses brought about by 
the addition of the field serviceman) 
for the feed, seed and fertilizer de- 
partments. This is an actual figure 
arrived at during a case history study 
of the Archer company during the 
Iowa State University Workshop. In 
addition, the serviceman contributed 
many other intangible results and is 
still doing so. Only 44% of all feed 
and farm supply dealers have on-the- 
farm salesmen. 


2. Make a farm survey so that a 
more intelligent job of selling can be 
done and trends analyzed. (See the 
accompanying suggested survey form. 
This can be adapted to your own par- 
ticular situation.) 


8. One or more farmer meetings 
a year. Once or twice a year, set off 
a merchandising “firecracker,” such 
as an open house, an off-season dis- 
count special event, a merchandise 
demonstration, a clinic with the aid 
of one of your suppliers or a special 
live exhibit. Several firms have un- 
usual success with a two-week pre- 
holiday feed promotion by offering 
with each ton of feed a coupon good 
for a free turkey at a nearby super- 
market. One firm does a lively busi- 
ness on special one-day events in 
which the customer gets his first 
job free when a new piece of equip- 
ment is installed (grinder, mixer, 
molasses mixer, etc.). 

4. A definite sum in the budget 
for advertising. While some dealers 
have good results with newspapers 
and radio, don’t overlook telephone 
selling, direct mail and the classi- 
fied section. 

The farm store that is spending 
more than 1% of its yearly gross 
income on advertising surprisingly is 
spending more than the average. The 
majority spend less than 1% and a 
number of surveys have shown that 
the figure is less than one half of 
1%. 

These figures should not be used 
as guides to follow because surveys 
have established one other startling 
fact: Farm stores spend far less on 
advertising than most other retail 
stores on main street. This is cer- 
tainly not an impressive distinction. 
Department stores spend more than 
2% of their annual gross volume; 
specialty shops, jewelry stores, men's 
and women’s shops and furniture 
stores spend 3% or more on an aver- 
age. Hardware and paint stores range 
somewhere between 1% ang 15%. 

Often a dealer will defend a policy 
of spending little or no money for 
advertising by claiming tat the mar- 
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900 BILLBOARDS 





gins on feeds, seeds and fertilizer 
are too small to permit a larger ex- 
penditure. The fallacy of this think- 
ing is that an unlimited advertising 
budget would not help make a profit 
for a dealer that does not maintain 
adequate margins. Advertising and 
sound pricing are two different top- 
ics and related only insofar as both 
should be part and parcel of a sound 
merchandising program. 

5. Specific arrangements with your 
employees to instruct them in your 
business policies. Allow time for 
training employees and invite sup- 
pliers in to talk with them so that 
they know your lines fully. Employees 
generally don’t learn how to do their 
jobs properly on their own, they 
must be instructed. The manager 
must set the goal and if the goal isn’t 
high, the employee can’t be expected 
to exceed even a low level of pro- 
ficiency. Consider carefully an em- 
ployee incentive plan for, next to a 
fair-minded employer, the worker re- 
sponds next best to a stimulus such 
as incentive payments. 








Over 900 billboards 
in top egg-produc ing 
areas are 


helping sell “aes 
EGGtober Fee 
with Terramyoin" 
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Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being 


*Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline } 
































GOING INTO MOBILE MILLING? 
Then your BEST BUY is Derttin | 


HERE’S WHY .. . The Daffin Method of Mobile Milling sells more feed, 
makes more profit (for both the Daffin Feedmobile owner and his farm 
customers) and builds more good will than any other type of feed proc- 
essing or bulk delivery service you can offer! 

What's more, to top off its profit-making potential, the economy- 
engineered Daffin will return value to you many times over in quality 
construction, low-cost maintenance and in new labor-saving conven- 
iences. 

Satisfied owners will tell you: If you're going into a Farm Feed Service, 
go into Mobile Milling, and “DECIDE ON DAFFIN NOW”. Sooner or 
later you'll wish you had! 


IT PAYS TO INVEST IN THE BEST! 
Write today for details on the complete 
DAFFIN PLAN FOR PROFIT 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


oR - of the World-Famous Daffin Packaged Feed Plants, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers J 
Sere Ce enamine ienteemery « Arkansas-North Li « Georgie-Perry + Iifinels-Springfield « indlone Groves tie-toftenansite 
apts City » Kanses-North Kansas City + Kentucky-Shelbyville  Nalcblgun-Dotrel oroed Rapids « . am pag ey SO 
Facet onawande « North ee er. Shie-Cincinnati- recap ee ae «Ph ivanio-l Wexford « Seuth 
Tennessee-Knoxvilie-Memphis « las-Houston-San Antonio « yachburg GhesnhaGesainonss oronto 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 3290 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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GERBER’S IMPROVED ROTO - FLO 
DISTRIBUTOR IS DESIGNED 
TO SAVE YOU MONEY... 
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spouts required—two 
channel material 
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legs 
into bin 


through the same spout. 


* Positive Locking—contro! of 
material flow is assured. 


* Greater Flexibility — almost 


PATENTED 
About Your Distributor Prob- 


Literature and Installation 
Be Sent on Request. 
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GERBER SHEET METAL, INC. 


520 SOUTH THIRD STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, umenesota 


FE 8-8461 
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great new GRANT 
BULK FEED BODY 


QUALITY MADE... 
TO MAKE MONEY FOR 


,.% 


before you buy —see the 


You 


* 15” wide apron for unload- 


ing each of two compart- 


ments. 


Front compartment 


has cut-off slides. Receiving 


hopper slide. 
Feed box andr 
boards are rugg 
gauge steel. 3” 
frame. 


unning 
ed, 12- 
channel 


Standard equipment in- 
cludes 14’ auger (reaches 
16’ 6” from ground). Ex- 


* Van Rudden pump for 
power take-off. Two Slave 
pumps drive apron, lift x 
auger and extension 


auger. 


any height. 
Controls located 
rear, discharge a 
left for easy load 


GET ALL THE FACTS FROM: 


520 SOUTH THIRD STREET ~ 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 





tensions optional to reach 


at right 
uger on 
spotting. 


ERBER SHEET METAL, INC. 





18 Recommendations for Growing Pullets 
Compiled by AFMA, Published in Leaflet 


CHICAGO —The Nutrition Council 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. has issued “18 Management 
Recommendations for Growing Pul- 
lets,” according to an announcement 
by W. T. Diamond, AFMA secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Diamond said, “These recom- 
mendations are the result of 24 
months of arduous work by the coun- 
cil, and the splendid cooperation of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the 48 land- grand colleges and 
experiment stations.” AFMA is of- 
fering the recommendations in leaflet 
form with color and illustrations, and 
selling them in quantity at 2%¢ 
each. 

Mr. Diamond stated, “In May, 1957, 
the Nutrition Council’s management 
committee started their painstaking 
task of developing these recommen- 
dations. During the intervening two 
years they have conducted a volumi- 
nous correspondence of question- 
naires and proposals. They checked 
with industry specialists four times, 
and with the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and poultry department 
heads of land-grant colleges and ex- 
periment stations on two separate oc- 
casions.” 

The pattern of thorough checking 
and obtaining agreement has been 
followed in developing each of the 
10 sets of “uniform management rec- 
ommendations” issued by the AFMA 
Nutrition Council during the past 10 
years. 

Other sets of recommendations pre- 
viously issued include those for: 
chicks and broilers, laying flocks, 
breeding turkeys, growing turkeys, 
brooding poults, raising dairy calves, 
swine, sow and litter, growing fatten- 
ing swine and swine breeding-gesta- 
tion. 

Each of these sets are published in 
leaflet form and are also available 
from AFMA in quantity at 24%¢ each. 

The listed recommendations which 
apply to pullets from 12 weeks to 
production, are as follows: 


General Recommendations 

1. Pullets and cockerels should be 
raised separately during the growing 
period (except in breeding flocks). 

2. Pullets should be treated for ex- 
ternal and internal parasites, de- 
pending on a demonstrated need. 

3. Vaccinations to be considered 
are Newcastle, Infectious Bronchitis, 
Laryngotracheitis, and Fowl Pox, de- 
pending upon local conditions. 

4. To prevent or control cannibal- 
ism, pullets should be debeaked. 

5. The following linear feet of feed- 
er space should be provided per 100 
growing pullets: 

Restricted 

Feed 

44 


Full 
Feed 
In confinement .. 40 

On Range 40 

(“Linear foot” is defined as “one 
foot of feeding or watering space. For 
example, a six foot feeder open on 
both sides has 12 linear feet of feed- 
ing space. The same principle applies 
to watering space.”) 

6. Each 100 pullets should be pro- 
vided from % to 1 ft. of grit hopper 
space, depending on rearing methods. 

7. Each 100 pullets should be pro- 
vided the following waterer space: (a) 
One gravity flow waterer (8 gal. or 
equivalent); (b) one round automatic 
or jet flow waterer, or eight linear 
feed of trough type waterer. Water- 
ers should be placed not more than 
15 ft. from feeders. 

8. When roosts are used, a mini- 
mum of 6 or 7 in. of roost space 
should be provided. A _ ventilated, 
wire-covered droppings area should 
be used. 

9. Provide nests for growing pul- 
lets before production begins. 


Confinement Rearing 
10. Pullets reared in confinement 
should be provided the following 
floor space per bird. Light breeds— 
2 sq. ft.; heavy breeds—3 sq. ft. 








11. At the time pullets are put in- 
to the growing house, provide at least 
2-4 in. of suitable litter, free from 
dust, mold, or other injurious ma- 
terial. 

12. If pullets are reared on wire, 
it should be of 12 or 14 gauge, and 
of 1x2 in. mesh. 

13. Keep the growing house as 
open as possible to get maximum air 
movement without drafts. 

Range Rearing 

14. Weather permitting, pullets 
may be placed on range at 8 weeks 
of age. 

15. It is recommended that 400-500 
be the maximum number of pullets 
per acre depending upon conditions 
of the range. Range should be rotat- 
ed at least every year. 

16. Range shelters should be large 
enough to accommodate 100-150 pul- 
lets. Allow at least 1 sq. ft. per bird. 

17. Range shelters, waterers and 
feeders should be moved as often as 
necessary to maintain sanitation on 
the range area. 

18. Pullets should be housed at 18- 
20 weeks of age, or near the start of 
production. 


” 
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Central Soya Promotes 
Frank B. Tisdale 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—The promo- 
tion of Frank B. Tisdale to the posi- 
tion of manager of the Master Feed 
& Grain Co., Orangeburg, S.C., has 
been announced by the Central Soya 
Company, Inc., Ft. Wayne. 

Mr. Tisdale joined Master Feed & 
Grain in July, 1956. He was superin- 
tendent of both the grain elevator 
and the feed mill until March, 1958, 
when the operation had grown to such 
an extent that a superintendent was 
required for each of the two opera- 
tions. At that time Mr. Tisdale was 
named feed mill superintendent. 

Prior to joining Central Soya, Mr. 
Tisdale had been manager of the Or- 
angeburg Gin Co. 
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It's DANNEN 
for GRAIN 
and FEED 
INGREDIENTS 


@Bran Shorts 

@ Linseed Meal 

® Cottonseed Meal 

®@ Soybean Oil Meal 

® Meat Scraps 

®@ Sugar 

®@ Defluorinated Phos- 
phate 


@ Feed Supplement 
Urea 


@ Dried Skim Milk 
@ Dried Buttermiik 
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GIVE HIM ADVICE HELL APPRECIATE 


THE CATTLEMAN WHO THINKS “SALT IS SALT”) 





~ 2. 
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REMIND HIM TO ORDER MORTON T-M SALT. Even though salt is a 
small part of his feed bill, Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt helps 
increase feed efficiency so all his feeds co a better job. He'll appreciate 
your reminding him—and he’Il be back regularly to do more business 
with you. What’s more, Morton T-M is a quality product you can 
recommend with confidence to any livestock producer. It is a profit- 
able item backed by strong promotion that helps make it sell easily. 


TO ADD MORTON T-M SALT TO YOUR LINE, JUST WRITE MORTON SALT COMPANY, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED SALT 
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‘CONSUMER PROMOTION 


Radio, TV and maga- 
zines are helping 
you get bonus sales 
for your EGGtober 
Feeds with 
Terramycin’®. 

Chas. ees re a esse —pente S N.Y. 
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More Large Turkey 
Growers Said to Be 
Mixing Own Feed 


By DAVID MARTIN 
Special Writer 
BERRYVILLE, ARK.—Large-scale 
turkey growers in this north Arkan- 
sas area have turned to an increas- 
ing extent to mixing their own ra- 
tions, according to agricultural offi- 


cials. : 
“It was either reduce operating 


costs or go out of business in many 
cases,” said one official. 

The official said that some of the 
larger growers, with heavy invest- 
ments in equipment and facilities, de- 
cided to prepare their own rations or 
have them prepared by custom mill- 
ers and mixers. 

(Some smaller growers with mod- 
erate investments in houses and 





How Fuller Pneumatic Bulk Materials Handling 
Can Help You Expand Plant Capacity 


When plants processing dry, finely-divided bulk 
materials greatly expand production and bulk 
storage facilities, Fuller pneumatic equipment is 
most likely to take on the expanded’ materials 
handling job. 

For efample, a major Midwest feed company had 
been using a mechanical system to unload freight 
cars of barley, wheat, shorts, bran, dehydrated 
alfalfa and other feed ingredients. But, when the 
plant recently increased its number of storage 
bins from 10 to 40 and stepped-up deliveries of 
these ingredients a faster, more efficient unload- 
ing system was needed. The answer was a Fuller 


FULLER COMPANY 
178 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
Birmingham @ Chicago e Kansas City e les Angeles « New York 
e 


San Francisco @ Sea 


Airveyor® vacuum system—operated by one 
man at a pushbutton control. This system con- 
veys as much as 50 tons of bulk feed ingredients 
an hour. The Airveyor® pneumatic lines were 
installed easily. Sanitary sealed-in system 
seldom needs maintenance and is inherently 
self-cleaning. 

Consider the low initial cost and many operating 
economies of Fuller pneumatic conveying sys- 
tems when you plan to increase plant capacity. 
Write or phone outlining your problem. Fuller 
will gladly furnish additional information with 
appropriate recommendation. sli 


Fuller 


pioneers in harnessing AIR 





range equipment turned to “integra- 
tion” contracts. In this area they gen- 
erally receive 30¢ per head plus half 
of the profits for carrying the birds 
through brooding and ranging.) 

Eugene Powell of nearby Green 
Forest is one large turkey operator 
who mixes his own rations. Mr. Pow- 
ell, who operates a feed store and 
mill as a related enterprise, has been 
increasing the size of his flocks while 
other operators were making reduc- 
tions. He said use of his own feeds 
helped him remain in business and 
show a profit. He has 71,000 turkeys 
on feed this year. He delivers his 
feeds to tanks or feeders in his own 
bulk trucks. 

Another turkey operator said, “I 
can buy good quality northern grain 
and make my own rations cheaper 
than I can buy special formulas from 
a large feed concern. I feel I can 
mix a comparable feed. 

“Broiler operators have been doing 
this for some time. If we turkeymen 
want to keep operating under the 
present market, we will have to do 
the same thing.” 

However, there are also drawbacks 
to preparation of private mixtures, 
agriculture officials said. They noted 
that a large investment is required 
for grains with which to make feeds, 
that additional equipment is needed 
in some cases and that operators 
must maintain constant checks to as- 
sure good quality rations. 

Agriculture officials said other 
practices are being used to lower 
costs. These include strict sanitation 
control, use of sweet sudan pastures, 
maintenance of laying flocks to pro- 
duce hatching eggs and staggered 
marketing. 





Paul Zimmer Named 


To Cyanamid Position 


NEW YORK—Paul R. Zimmer has 
been appointed a field investigator 
for the agricultural division of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., 
New York. “ 

According to Dr. 
W. P. Johnson, | 
manager of Cyan- | 
amid’s animal in- 
dustry field devel- | 
opment depart- | 3 
ment, Mr. Zimmer 
will be assigned to 
the Midwest re- 
gion, with head- 
quarters in Kan- 
sas City. Prior 
to joining the company, Mr. Zimmer 
was a research technician at the Uni- 
versity of California, specializing in 
animal nutrition. He obtained his B.S. 
and M.S. degrees at South Dakota 
State College. 


Paul R. Zimmer 
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Pay Raise Approved 


BUFFALO — By unanimous vote, 
members of Grain Elevator Em- 
ployees Local 1286 Aug. 26 approved 
an agreement for a 15¢ hourly in- 
crease for about 250 workers in 10 
Buffalo-area elevators. 

John R. Roberts, local president 
and business representative, said the 
increase came under a wage re-open- 
er provision in the three-year con- 
tract. The present contract has two 
years to run. It can be re-opened next 
year for wage negotiations. The con- 
tract expires Aug. 15, 1961. 














Herman Nagel’s 


Trace Mineral 





THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Make Money With- 
Hogcast 


A Separate New Service By The Folks Who Make Farm Journal. 
The Management Newsletter For All Who Have A Stake In Hogs. 


HOGCAST was first announced just 30 days ago in FARM JOURNAL to the world’s 
largest farm audience. Thousands of farmers and businessmen have already sub- 


scribed. The very first issue of HOGCAST will be published in September. 


If you have a major interest in hogs or hog producing, you can receive—FREE OF 
CHARGE—the very first issue of HOGCAST. Here are just a few of the subjects 
you'll find discussed in the first issue of HOGCAST. 


How farmers can make money on $12 hogs. 


At what price are feeder pigs a good buy? 


What will be the best breeding time for 
December-January pigs? What's likely to happen 
to hog prices next May, June, July? 


Should farmers sell at 200 to 220 pounds now 
or put on another 50 pounds? 


Boars are cheap. How much will it pay to spend? 
What should farmers do with the June-farrowed pigs now on the place? 


Who will pay the most for the hogs on hand? 
How to find the best market. 


HOGCAST is important to all who have a stake in hogs—farmers and businessmen alike! 


If you’re a feed manufacturer, jobber, 
broker, buyer, packer or dealer, HOG- 
CAST will make money for you. Use 
this coupon to get the first issue, FREE. 
No obligation, of course. Send for your 
HOGCAST, today! 


Please send me, free and without obligation, the 
first issue of HOGCAST. ae have a stake in hogs. 


NAME 








NATURE OF BUSINESS 





ADORESS. 


Address Your Envelope To: 


HOGCAST, Farm Journal 
232 S. 7th St., Phila. 5, Pa. 
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Raymond Bag Corporation 
Middletown, Ohio 
A Division of 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
District Offices: 
New York « Chicago « Kansas City 
Baltimore 








* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 














TAKE OUT DUST...PUT IN PROFITS! 


Just Drop 


the Bale— 
Shred Alfalfa FAST! 


WINSTED 


BALE SHREDDER 


Now! Shred alfalfa bales automatical- 

ly with the Winsted Roto-Matic Bale 

Shredder. Shreds even the most com- 

nang bales into just-right size . . 
lows shredded alfalfa into your mill 

in controlled amounts. 

Check these advantages: 

@ Fast... up to 6 tons per hour. 

© Boosts your business, gives added 
customer service. 

@ Quick, simple installation. No "down" 
time. 

@ Reliable—made by the originators of 
bale shredding equipment. 

Today, show extra profits . . . boost 

feed sales with alfalfa shredding serv- 

ice. It’s a real money maker! 





Techniques, Vitamin 
Work Set for Program 
Of Research Council 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— The role 
vitamins play in nutrition and vari- 
ous techniques of study will receive 
particular attention here during the 
annual meeting of the Animal Nutri- 
tion Research Council Oct. 14 at the 
Shoreham Hotel. The council's ses- 
sion will be conducted in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Feed Control Of- 
ficials. 

The council's meeting will deal pri- 
marily with the technical projects 
committee and its program. 

Research discussion involving vita- 
mins will cover these subjects: 
“Standards and Diets for Vitamin K 
Research”; “The Relative Biopoten- 
cies of Various Forms of Vitamin E,” 
and “Collaborative Evaluation of the 
Proposed ANRC Vitamin A Refer- 
ence Standard.” 

A portion of the program time will 
be devoted to a symposium on “The 
Use of Various Disciplines in Nutri- 
tion Research,” which will be mod- 
erated by Dr. Myron Brin, assistant 
professor of medicine and biochemis- 
try, State University of New York. 

Panelists and their subjects of dis- 
cussion will be: Dr. Daniel Steinberg, 
chief, section on metabolism, Nation- 
al Heart Institute, “Studies of Cho- 
lesterol and Bile Acid Metabolism 
Using Tracer Technique”; Dr. Leon 
L. Miller, professor of radiation biolo- 
gy and biochemistry, University of 
Rochester, “The Intact Perfused Or- 
gan and Possible Application of This 
Technique to Nutrition Research’; 
Dr. Harry Eagle, chief, laboratory 
of cell biology, National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases, ‘The 
Nutrition and Metabolism of Human 
and Animal Cells in Culture,” and 
Dr. Brin, “Apoenzyme - Coenzyme 
Relationships as a Tool to Assess Vi- 
tamin Adequacy.” 

Participating in the discussions re- 
lated to vitamin research will be: 
Vitamin K research—Dr. Leo Norris, 
Cornell University; Dr. Douglas V. 
Frost and Dr. H. S. Perdue, both of 
Abbott Laboratories, and Dr. Paul 
Griminger, Rutgers University. Vita- 
min E—Dr. Lloyd D. Matterson, Dr. 
W. Pudelkiewicz and Miss Martha 
Dicks, all of the University of Con- 
necticut. Vitamin A reference stand- 
ard—Dr. Stanley R. Ames, Distillation 
Products Industries; James C, Fritz, 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., and Henry 
L. Witz and J. P. Mattingly, General 
Mills, Inc. 

Dr. Dale R. Lindsay, assistant 
chief, division of research grants, De- 
partment of Health, Education & 
Welfare, will talk at the luncheon on 
“Sources of Support for Animal Nu- 
trition Research.” He will be intro- 
duced by Dr. O. L. Kline, director, di- 
vision of nutrition, Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration. 


<p 





Pfizer Appointments 


NEW YORK — Branch managers 
have been appointed at the Chamblee 
(Atlanta), Ga., and Dallas, Texas, dis- 
tribution centers of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., New York. F. Charles 
Goerke, formerly branch manager at 
Dallas, has been named to the same 
post at Chamblee. He is succeeded at 
Dallas by Richard G. Stocker, who 
transfers from the company’s San 
Francisco distribution center, where 
he was office manager. 
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NEW FEED MILL 

BONDURANT, IOWA—The Farm- 
ers Elevator Co. here says its new 
multi-unit feed mill is near comple- 
tion. The mill will include mixing 
units, a.crimper and a pelleter. The 
co-op also has added a 300,000 bu. flat 
grain storage unit. This will bring the 
total storage capacity to 975,000 bu., 
according to Keith Jones, manager. 





Robert Ioset Promoted 
By Dow Chemical Co. 


MIDLAND, MICH.—Robert M. Io- 
set has been placed in charge of ani- 
mal health projects for the agricul- 
tural chemicals de- 
velopment section 
of the Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Midland. 
His duties will in- 
volve development 
of new products 
for field use from 
Dow’s research in 
veterinary chemi- 
cals and animal 
nutrition. 

Mr. Ioset has 
been with Dow’s 
agricultural chemicals sales depart- 
ment for the past two years, repre- 
senting Dow to the feed and veter- 
inary trades in southeastern states. 
He has a BS. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and an MS. 
degree from the University of Ten- 
nessee, with majors in animal hus- 
bandry and agricultural economics 
Before joining Dow he was an in- 
structor in animal husbandry at the 
University of Tennessee, and worked 
for Wilson & Co. in Brazil. 


Robert M. Ioset 





Illinois Turkey Meeting 
Program Announced 


URBANA, ILL.—The program for 
the annual fall meeting of the Illi- 
nois State Turkey Growers Assn. 
Sept. 17 has been announced by Prof. 
S. F. Ridlen, poultry extension spe- 
cialist at the University of Illinois. 
The meeting will be held at the Clar- 
ence Ziemer Turkey Farm at Elm- 
wood, Ill. 

From 10 to 12 a.m. the group will 
visit the facilities and turkey flocks 
at the Ziemer farm. After a turkey 
dinner Gerald Bonnett, president of 
the association, will give a welcoming 
address, and the group will meet Mr. 
and Mrs. Ziemer. 

Scheduled addresses include “Cut- 
ting Production Costs,” by D. D. Moy- 
er, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIl., 
and “Where to from Here?” by L. A 
Wilhelm, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

A panel on the subject, “What We 
Want in a Packaged Turkey,” and 
moderated by Mr. Ridlen, will include 
remarks by: Judith Telford, Kauff- 
man Turkey Farm; Nyla Gorham, 
University of Illinois; Sally Whelan, 
Peoria (Ill.) Journal-Star, and Leah 
Tipton, Central Illinois Light Co. 
They will speak on behalf of the 
housewife, extension specialist, jour- 
nalist and home economist, respec- 
tively. 

Final speaker will be Frank A 
Donnelly, Frank A. Donnelly Corp., 
Chicago, who will present a “Mar- 
ket Forecast 1959-60.” 


WHOLE 
FISH MEAL 


(VioBin Process) 
xK*weKKe KK YX 


All the Fish Meal 


PLUS 
all the Solubles 


Guaranteed to give almost 
2 times growth response due to 
“unidentified growth factors” . . . 
compared to pressed meal 
Protein biological value of raw fish 
Write for detailed information 


New Bedford Fish Products Co. 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 
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Fit the protection to the problem— 


with versatile, unmatched nf-180 


Nothing protects turkeys during the critical growing- 
finishing period like nf-180. It prevents and controls 
more turkey diseases than any other drug. The com- 
parison chart below proves it. 

With nf-180 you can tailor medicated feeds to fit 
your needs. Here are three methods in widespread use: 

Two-pound level (.011% furazolidone) — fed 
continuously to help protect against blackhead, hexa- 
mitiasis, and other diseases. 


Compare nf-180 (furazolidone) with — turkey feed medications 


aw 


YES 


12% Penicillin ples 
372 Bacitracin 


One-pound level (.0055% furazolidone) — fed con- 
tinuously for wide protection against stress-caused 
troubles and many diseases, except where blackhead 
and hexamitiasis are problems. 

Week-a-month plan — for areas where disease is not 
as serious. You feed nf-180 at a 2-lb. (.011% furazoli- 
done) level one week a month to help clean up birds, 
fight stresses, and knock out disease organisms before 
they cause trouble. 

In addition, all three plans help improve 
feed conversion, step-up growth, and elim- 
inate sub-clinical infections. Buildup of 
resistant organisms has never been a prob- 
lem with nf-180—no unwanted side effects 
because nf-180 is non-toxic. 

Why settle for less than nf-180 protec- 
tion? Review your turkey disease prob- 
lems, then set up the nf-180 program 
which will fit your needs. For complete 
details on nf-180, talk with your Hess & 
Clark representative, or write, wire, or 
call for the Turkey Feed Medication Kit 
to Feed Products Manager, Hess & Clark, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


NT-9-2 


“nfl80 
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GRAIN DRIERS BECOME OBSOLETE, 
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Transmission of less than 5 h.p. to the 
energy developed from the fuel makes th 


uneconomical. Scientific and e 
provide iower cost and more eficiont transportation. 


Modern Aeroglide Driers Lower 
Costs and Give Better Grain Qua 


Modern scientific and engineering advances made in Aeroglide Dr 
do make older driers Aves . Grain drying is an exacting dae 
demands a scientific approach to such factors as ambient temperature, 
vaporization, optimum air speeds, heat transfer rate 

and material agitation. 

_ Since excess moisture in grain is internal moisture, 

it is mandatory that an efficient grain drier maintain 

the greatest practical vapor pressure differential be- 

tween the product and the surrounding air. Limited 

by critical temperature, Aeroglide develops a posi- 

tive vapor pressure by uniformly heated air circula- 

tion, plus thorough agitation of product. Through 

accurate and sensitive temperature and “rate of 

flow” controls, care is taken to avoid glazing of the 

grains outer surface. 

* Full comprehension of these factors have made 

it possible for Aeroglide engineers to build a grain 

drier that gives better grain quality and low operat- 

ing costs. 


rating 
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© VITAMINS 
© PRE-MIXES 
© BIOLOGICS 


© VETERINARY 
SUPPLIES 


Individual feed mill NUTRITIONAL SERVICE 


821 GROVE AVE., ONTARIO, CALIF. TEL.: YUKON 6-5096 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OFFICE: 291 W. Olive, TURLOCK, CAL. Telephone: MErcary 2-3879 
UTAH OFFICE: 2458 Grant Ave., Ogden . Tel.: EXbrook 3-1713 








Manitoba Studies 
Feasibility of 
Cow Pool Idea 


WINNIPEG—A preliminary study 
of the feasibility of organizing a cow 
pool in Manitoba has been completed 
by M. Daciw, dairy branch of the 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture. 
Investigations so far have indicated 
that “producing milk economically by 
operating large cow pools looks very 
promising.” But, as Mr. Daciw ex- 
plained, a more detailed study may 
be advisable. 

The study, a budgetary analysis of 
large-scale milk production, was made 
under the direction of the department 
of agricultural economics and farm 
management of the University of 
Manitoba. 

Under consideration is the opera- 
tion of a cow pool in the greater 
Winnipeg milk shed to produce high 
quality milk economically so that 
dairymen with a small number of 
cows can continue to operate, accord- 
ing to Mr. Daciw. 

Different production techniques of 
milk production have been studied and 
the methods that may contribute to 
the success of the cow pool were se- 
lected. 

The cow pool, Mr. Daciw said, will 
provide services for milking and care 
of lactating cows only and the costs 
and returns are estimated on this 
basis in the study. 

Returns were estimated on a per 
stall basis for four different sizes of 
dairy herds—120, 240, 360 and 720 
cows—and for different levels of milk 
production per cow at 1,000-lb. inter- 
vals. The range in milk production 
used was 8,000 to 12,000 Ib. per cow 
during a 305-day lactation period and 
1.2 cows per stall annually. 

Retain Ownership 

Members of the cow pool will retain 
ownership of their dairy cattle. The 
depreciation and interest on the dairy 
cattle investment, the cost of raising 
or purchasing replacements and the 
cost of maintaining dry cows must be 
estimated by each member and de- 
ducted from the returns from the cow 
pool to arrive at his profit, Mr. Daciw 
explained. 

Costs at the cow pool include the 
purchase of all the feed. Members 
supplying hay and grain will be paid 
market value of the feed according 
to quality. The average market value 
of hay was estimated at $15 ton. The 
members’ return from the cow pool 
is for the sale of milk only and does 
not include income from the sale of 
feed. 

Estimated members’ annual net re- 
ceipts for milk from the cow pool per 
stall will vary from a loss of $94 to a 
profit of $301. This variation depends 
on the level of milk production per 
cow and the size of the dairy herd. 

Increasing the level of milk pro- 
duction from 8,000 to 12,000 Ib. per 





$30 12,000-Ib. level of 
production per cow, and in- 
returns from a loss of $94 to 
a profit of $124 at the 8,000-Ib. level 
of production. “As the level of 
milk production per cow can be ex- 
pected to vary in any cow pool, size 
herd is a very important factor in 
termining the success of the busi- 
ness,” Mr. Daciw commented. 
The study showed that all dairy 


Herds of 240 cows may be able to 
use a herringbone parlor more eco- 
nomically than a pipeline system of 
milking. Investigations showed that 
the job of milking can be completed 
in five hours with one milking and 
another man moving the cows from 
the stanchions to the parlor. The 
other three hours per shift can be 
used in barn cleaning, feeding cows 
and washing equipment. The same 
procedure would be followed by the 
afternoon shift. Only four workers 
would be required daily instead of five 
required for pipeline milking. The 
reed for further investigation was 
indicated. 

Labor efficiency increased with 
larger herds and also by changing 
from pipeline to herringbone milking 
parlor. 

The total investment in buildings 
and equipment decreased from $591 
to $349 per stall for the 120 and 720- 
stall cow pools, respectively. 

Mr. Daciw said management and 
high quality labor are considered es- 
sential for success. 


_— 
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Dow Chemical Moves 


Northwest Sales Office 


SEATTLE, WASH. — The Dow 
Chemical Co. announces its North- 
west sales office has occupied new 
quarters on the second floor of the 
Pacific Mutual Building, 307 Broad 
St., Seattle. 

According to F. R. Armbruster, 
manager, the entire office operations 
area is laid out around a teletype 
communications “hub” which relays 
customer orders to Dow manufactur- 
ing locations throughout the country 
via the company’s private line tele- 
type network. 

The Northwest office services mar- 
kets for Dow’s major product lines, 
industrial chemicals, plastics, mag- 
nesium and agricultural chemicals in 
the five-state area of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska. 
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OUR “FORMULA”... 


Here’s a formula that works...For You! 


A QUALITY PRODUCT — ri. <cycca ro 
SER VICE. — from our mill to yours... As Scheduled! 


to serve the formula feed mixers 








PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Emporia, Kansas 
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The Th ree 
Puritans 












The Three Puritans sym- 
bolize the three CCC 
quarries—in Quincy, Illi- 
nois; Carthage, Missouri 


and Weeping Water, Ne- 


~— 
4 
~~ 


braska—so called be- 


Re 


7a cause of the high purity 
; In foreground of picture CCC chemist is making an analysis to determine the levels | 
| of trace minerals in a customer's product—one of several services performed for | ; of the deposits. 
{ customers by the CCC laboratory. > 
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Let €€C Srace Lhineral 
Resewech Work tor You 


The efficiency of CCC Trace Mineral Premixes is Premines 

the result of exhaustive research in the labora- 

tory, in experimental work in cooperation with 
leading universities, and in actual use testing. 

This extensive CCC research and quality con- 


trol program assures you that CCC trace mineral 


CCC Calcium 
Carbonate 


premixes are the most advanced and thoroughly 





COCO Products... 


Calcium Carbonate—any 
desired grind. 


Electro (free flowing) Cal- 
cium Carbonate. 


White, Wine or Phone lodized Calcium Carbonate 


—any desired lodine level. 
Calcium Carbonate Company nougeinme EanEL ei 


bonate—any desired man- 


Pioneer Producers 04 Trace Element Products ganese level. 


520 South 4th Street + Quincy, Illinois ae age = je ~— 
325 Woodmen of the World Building, Omaha 2, Nebr., Box 409, Carthage, Mo. lodine and manganese — 
; f 


DISTRIBUTORS: R. A. Erb & Co., P. O. Box 663, Arcadia, California R. DB. Erwin Co., 738 Third National Bank Bidg., levels. 


Nashville 3, Tennessee + B. A. Lucius C x 7244, Syiveniea Ste., Fort Werth 11, Texas + Peterson Labore- 
tories, 3955 &. State $t., Salt Loke ° + Comercial Reka, S$. A., Apartade Postal 2440, Mexico 1, D. F., Trace Mineral Premixes. 


tested trace mineral premixes available. 





Shelimaker (calcium grit). 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS + NEW SERVICE + NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7648—Grain 
Cleaner 


Superior Separator Co. announces 
a new 8-cylinder grain cleaner called 
the Commander 8. The unit divides 
grain into seven separate products 
and the eight cylinders provide high 
capacity. A larger fan gives more 
air for better aspiration, the com- 
pany says. Increased grain-spread per- 
mits greater “put through” in the 
aspirator, it was noted. New fea- 
tures include vanes to provide 





} 
| 
i 


eee we eee 


straight airflow, an adjustable air 
bleeder in the aspirator to prevent 
dust settling in dust pipe, a microme- 
ter screw air control for more ac- 
curacy and flexibility of operation, 
and a self-cleaning scalper to elimi- 
nate clogging and reduce mainte- 
nance, the company said. One im- 
provement, according to company 
literature, is a patented rotating out- 
er trough which can be inverted for 
complete cleanout. For more infor- 
mation about the cleaner check No. 
7648 on the coupon and mail. 





No. 7628—Dairyman's 
Promotion 


Hess & Clark, Inc., announces a 
fall “Dairyman’s Special Promotion” 
which will offer 12 Pen-FZ Syringes, 
one NFZ Puffer and one free Tay- 
lor Dial Thermometer. The promotion 


both indoors and outdoors and comes 
in black and red colors. The Pen- 
FZ Syringes are used for controlling 
mastitis. The NFZ Puffer is used for 
protection against wounds, cuts or 
scratches. For details about the offer, 
which expires Nov. 13, check No. 
7628 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7651—Boiler 
Bulletin 


Superior Boiler Works has pub- 
lished a bulletin on its line of Scotch 
Marine Boilers. The illustrated bulle- 
tin contains information about the 
features of the line, plus schematic 


drawings of the inner workings of a | 


boiler, Illustrations are of various in- 
stallations and A complete 
specification sheet is also included. 
For copies of the bulletin check No. 
7651 on the coupon and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 7641—Magnetic 
Separator 


Magnetic Engineering & Manufac- 
turing Co. announces MEMCO “High 
Power Plate Magnets” for remcval 
of tramp iron, and fine contaminating 
iron from foodstuffs, chemicals, drugs 
and other materials in belt conveyors, 





[) Ne. 7628—Dairyman's Promotion 
|| Ne. 7641—Portable Magnetic 


] Ne. 7 Bowl 
+) Re: en eren sen erature 
7648-—Grain Cleaner 
5 ie. 7649-—''New Leader" 
(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


Others (list numbers) ......++.. 


Send me information on the items marked: 


CCPH eee Re eee eee eee 
Tee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee CRO eee eee 


COREPANY .occcccsccccccsessces 


eee eee enee 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


7} 650—! 
1—Boiler 
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vibrating conveyors and chutes. A 
portable suspended plate magnet, 
with vibrating tray and secondary 
plate magnet, which can be moved 
to different locations to operate as a 
protecting separator for varied prod- 
ucts in a single plant having multi- 
ple small run lots, is one of the mag- 
nets offered. According to company 
literature, in a typical installation, 
the product passes under the suspend- 
ed plate magnet and over a perma- 
nent plate magnet for added protec- 
tion. Check No. 7641 on the coupon 
and mail to this publication for more 
details. 


No. 7643—Salt Bowl 


A salt bowl has been offered by the 
Morton Salt Co. The bowl, made of 
polyflexon with stainless steel fit- 
tings, offers the following advantages, 
according to the company: It will not 
rust, it is easy to clean, can be wall 


or stanchion mounted, can be easily 
mounted or unmounted, is light in 
wight and enables the use of econom- 
ical loose salt. The bow] provides a 
convenient way to feed “free choice” 
salt in the dairy barn, the company 
said. For more information about the 
salt bowl, check No. 7643 on the cou- 
pon and mail to this publication. 


No. 7654—Feed Body 
. 

Options 

Gaddis Bros. Manufacturing Co. an- 
nounces that its model PM30 self- 
unloading bulk feed body is now 
available with additional optional 
items. The unit is a hopper type unit 
in a range of sizes from 8 ft. in 
length to 20 ft. for mounting on 
trucks with cab to axle dimensions 
from 60 in. to 144 in. The optional 
‘tem includes complete hydraulics to 
ower the unit. In addition, it is also 
possible to equip the unit with power 
controls for raising and lowering the 
final discharge auger into the un- 
loading position. The model is all- 
steel welded construction and fea- 
tures positive action compartment 








PASADENA 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS ¢ BOONE, IOWA 


@ COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 








dump doors which act as agitators 
to prevent bridging of feeds in the 
unit. The extra large weather-proof 
loading hatches slide out from the 
center of the body, rather than fold- 
ing back, which enables the body to 
be loaded under low overhangs. More 
information is available by check- 
ing No. 7654 and mailing. 


No. 7650—New 
Package Size 


Warfarat, a rodenticide produced 
by Hess & Clark, is now being mar- 
keted in a new package size and de- 
sign, the company announced. The 
package is wider and taller and now 








weighs 1% Ib. It incorporates the 
basic Hess & Clark colors of red, 
yellow and black. The 4 Ib. size 
contains eight 8 oz. self feeders. Fur- 
ther details about the changes can 
be obtained by checking No. 7650 
on the coupon and mailing. 


No. 7646—Impact Mill 
Literature 


The Entoleter Division of Safety 
Industries, Inc., has announced the 
publication of a four-page illustrated 
piece on its ControMil, a contra-ro- 
tating centrifugal impact mill. In- 
cluded in the folder are facts and 
figures on wear resistance; motor, 
rotor and installation specifications, 
and information on applications for 
grain, food mixes and basic chemi- 
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cals, minerals and ceramics. The com- 
pany produces mixers and grinders 
for a wide range of abrasive and non- 
abrasive materials. For copies of the 
literature check No. 7646 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7649-—"New 
Leader" Spreader 

Highway Equipment Co. announces 
the New Leader L-72S Spreader with 
extra steep sloping sides (about 
60°) designed to haul and spread ma- 
terial of a damp and dense consist- 
ency. In addition to the steep sides 
and formed contour for better flow, 
the company says, the equipment 
features laterally reinforced end- 
gates. A high carbon steel drive 
shaft in the conveyor gear case turns 
the 30 in. conveyor chain. Twenty 
inch spinners uniformly distribute 
material, the company said. The 
spreader is available in four different 
body lengths from 9 ft. to 15 ft. with 
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DOUBLE-BARRELLED PROTECTION! 
The Douglas #33 Respirator 


For dusting or spraying with light concentrations be 

sure you have the protection of this easy to use respi- 

rator. Lightweight, flexible molded rubber facepiece 

forms a gas-tight seal against your face—yet slips on 

and off without discomfort. For outdoor use of these 

Douglas products: Tetrafume, Tetrakil, Tetraspot, 
Tetrakote, Topkote 77. 

When spraying heavy concentrations indoors—Tetrafume, Tetrakil, 
Tetraspot, Tetrakote, Topkote “77”, Special Mill Spray, or “88” 
Improved Farm Bin Spray—vuse the Douglas #44 Fullface Gas Mask. 
The “All-Vision” Facepiece gives unobstructed vision. Harness allows 
ample working freedom ...goes on and comes off easy. Both units 
available NOW at your local elevator or your nearby Douglas dealer. 

Grain Sanitation Division 


Douglas Chemical Company - 
North Kansas City, Missouri 


620 East 16th 





“THE STRONG-SCOTT 
QUICK-CHANGE HAMME 
SOLVED ALL OUR GRI 


A new office and store are adjacent 
to the modern mili and elevator. The 
Co-Op also includes a lumber yard 
and locker plant. 


Alvin Berg manages the entire Co-Op, 
presently employing seven people. 


*‘When we offer custom grinding, that’s 


just what it is,”” says Al. “We change 
grind size almost every batch. Without 
the quick-change on our Strong-Scott 
Hammermill, we just couldn’t operate 
as we do. In fact,” added Al, “our 


With just @ pull of the 
handle, any one of the 
five special type screens 
for the Hammermill are 
dropped into place and 
ready to go—it's just that 
easy and fast. 


Hammermill has been the answer to 
turning out high capacity grinding 


when you really need it.’”’ Contractor 
at Farmers Elevator Co-Op was 


Arnold Schroeder. 


Walter Wendt, mill em. 
ployee at Green Valley, 
adds just the right amount 
of molasses to feed in 
the Triple Action Mixer, 


“As for custom mixing, we give our 
customers fast service and a quality 
product, thanks to our Strong-Scott 
1-ton and 2-ton Triple Action Mixers,” 


added Al. 


EQUIPMENT DESIGNED FOR GETTER PROCESSING 


The 
Mfg. Co. 


451 Toft Street N. E. 


Hinged doors on 
the bottom of 

the Strong-Scott 
Triple Action Mixer 
provide easy 
access for cleaning. 


CLIP AND MAIL 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON: 
[] STRONG-SCOTT HAMMERMILL 
Sn cniietnatinenieasaiinds 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS a 





CITY —_. STATE 





Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
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SOLVE YOUR 


One of these three Specia 


FERTILIZER PROBLEMS 


Simonsen's brand new Feedilizer 
spreads fertilizer as accurately as any 
unit on the market. Yet it is « double- 
barreled investment because it's also a 
completely hydraulic bulk feed delivery 
body Delivery auger reaches 21-foot 
bins, swivels 360 degrees. It's a year 
around workhorse 











Choose one of these units to solve 
any fertilizer distributing problem 
you have... easier... beitor... 
for a more profitable operation. 
For the full sto of Simonsen’s 
proven quality units write: 














respective capacities from 5.2 to 88 
cu. yd. For details check No. 7649 


on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7652—Feed 
Grinder Bulletin 


An illustrated color bulletin on the 
“Aristocrat” and “Peerless” feed 
grinders has been released by Gru- 
endler Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 
The various parts of the grinders 
are shown and actual installations 
are described and illustrated. Specifi- 
cations and detailed descriptions of 





OW AMIXING MINERAL 
CONCENTRATE 


MIXING 


9% 
Oo 
PHOSPHORUS 
FOR CUSTOM MIXING 


MINERAL FEED CIVIBION 
Este ee ane Omen SeTEET TRESS SUtme mene ome 
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especially formulated for custom mixing! 





MORE PROFIT 
FOR YOU, THE DEALER 
¥% higher margin per ton 
% saves one-half of your freight bill 
¥%& saves one-half of your storage space and costs 
% small, compact 25 Ib. bag for easier handling 


%* store twice the supply handy to your mixer 


DARLING’S Mixing Mineral Concentrate 


A BETTER BUY 
FOR YOUR CUSTOMER 


* 9% phosphorus— up to three times the phos- 
phorus content of ordinary mixing minerals 
¥%* all the phosphorus highly available to livestock 


% nutritionally sound, with a calcium-phosphorus 
ratio based on latest research 


% includes all necessary trace minerals 
% only top-quality ingredients 





DARLING'S Free-Choice Mineral Mix 
DARLING'S Weather-Resistant Mineral Block 


DARLING & COMPANY 


MINERAL FEED DIVISION 
_, Union Stock Yards « Chicago 9, Illinois 


IMPORTANTI 

If your distributor does not carry 
DARLING’s complete line of Minerals, 
phone collect to YArds 7-3000, 
Chicago, for name of DARLING’s 
Mineral distributor in your area. 











each of the units are included. Per- 
formance records and capacities are 
outlined and a schematic drawing 
shows operational factors of a grind- 
er. For copies of the bulletin check 
No. 7652 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7655—Hydraulic 
Mobile Mill 


Iowa Portable Mill Co. announces 
the development of a completely hy- 
draulic mobile mill. The hydraulic 
system reduces repair, down time and 
wear and tear on the mill, the com- 
pany said. Every 


To eee 





mill can be handled from the ground. 
The molasses mixer, grinders and 
tank mixers are driven by a sepa- 
rate diesel power plant which offers 
economy, company literature said. 
The mills are available with or with- 
out truck bodies. For details check 
No. 7655 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7653—Cattle 
Cobalt Bullet 


Nicholas of America Limited, who 
recently developed a cobalt bullet 
for sheep, has announced that a simi- 
lar bullet has been developed for 
cattle. The single bullet will provide 
beef animals with a continuous daily 
supply of cobalt for a full year or 
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more, the company says. The bullet 
is administered directly into the gul- 
let with a special ejector gun or an 
ordinary balling gun. Once swal- 
lowed, the bullet remains in the ani- 
mal’s forestomach, releasing a full 
daily dose of cobalt. The system is 
known as “heavy pill” therapy, mean- 
ing that each animal carries its own 
supply of cobalt in the paunch at 
all times. For more infrmation about 
the product check No. 7653 on the 
coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7601—Dust collector, Ripco Air 
Systems. 
No. 7602—Bulk fumigant applica- 








MILBREW CO. | 
BREWERS 
 priép YEAST 


3456 N. BUFFUM ST 


MILWAUKEE 12, WIS 
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DON'T 
TRY 
T0 ‘ 
SECOND-GUES: 


WEATHE 


Coccidiosis is a year ’round problem. 
Give your growers the tops in 
coxy protection in all kinds of weather... 
all year ’round with NiCARB in your 
broiler starter and grower rations. 
Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Div., Rahway, N. J. 








on over Four Billion Birds 


@ rrRaotman« oF 
MERCK & CO., INC. TOR NICARBAZIN 
O MERCK & CO., INC. 
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EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
aD PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High - Fat, High - Protein, High - Energy 
Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 
ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Phone 23391 











P.O. Box 53 











FORTIFIED 


WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 
GUARANTEED “ALL YEAR" SUPPLY 





Protect Feed Machinery 
from Damage and Downtime 
AT LOWEST COST* = 

NEW 


STEARNS 


INDOX V PLATE 


o's 
he AP 


MAGNET 


Now you can get the best mag- 
netic protection for feed process- 
ing machines at big, big savings. 
It’s the new Stearns Indox V per- 
manent plate magnet — size for 
size, dollar for dollar, the best, 
lowest cost “hardware” remover 
in the business. The reason is 
Indox V — a new, tremendously 
powerful permanent ceramic mag- 
net that only Stearns can offer you. 





This new Series 50 Stearns plate magnet fits 
practically all present designs of hammer mills, 
burr stone mills, rotary cutters, feed mixers, 
conveyor feeders, agricultural implements. It 
comes in sizes from 4-inch to 48-inch. 
Safeguard your equipment against “hard- 
ware” with the very best—insist on a Stearns 
Indox V plate magnet. Your Stearns represen- 
tative can prove its superiority with a demon- 
stration. He’ll prove it’s the lowest cost, too. 


“Let us show you facts and figures. 
STEARNS MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 


635 SOUTH 28TH STREET ° MILWAUKEE 46. WISCONSIN 


Le ee ee ee ee a 


STEARNS MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 
635 South 28th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 
(_] Send me Bulletin 1073FA. 
[_] I want a Stearns representative to call. 


"4 
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NEW SOYBEAN STORAGE UNIT—Capacity of this new soybean storage 
unit built by Gibbs-Harris Drier, Inc., at Wynne, Ark., is 423,000 bu. The 100 
by 200-ft. building has four elevators and is equipped for both cleaning and 
drying. C. T. Gibbs, secretary-freasurer of the company, said the firm buys 
beans from farmers or charges a fee for storing them. It also stores beans 


and acts as a selling agent. 





tor, Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. 
No. 17608—Feed Fat Bulletin, Proc- 
ting Co. 


No. 7605—Fall pack promotion, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7606—Booklet on coccidiosis, 
Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7607—Air vibrator bulletin, The 
National Air Vibrator Co. 


No. 7609— Temperature systems, 
Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

No. 7610— Half-round aeration, 
Rolfes Grain Aeration Companies. 

No. 7611—Materials handling unit, 
Conveyors & Dumpers, Inc. 

No. 7612—New size package, Ab- 
bott Laboratories. 

No. 7618—Checkweigher literature, 
Toledo Scale. 

No. 7614— Bulk storage tank, 
Leach Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7615—Auto leasing study, 
Foundation for Management Re- 
search. 

No. 7616—Push button hog feeder, 
Parker Feeders, Inc. 

No. 7617—Large grain bin, Martin 
Steel Corp. 

No. 7618—New catalog, Burrows 
Equipment Co. 

No. 7619—Bulletin on stream split- 
ters, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 


Tobias Enterprises. 

No. 7622 — Power drum handler, 
Specialty Machinery Corp. 

No. 7623 — Dual motor vibrator, 
Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7624— Conversion truck unit, 
Ripco Air Systems. 

No. 7625—Equipment catalog, the 
Bauer Bros. Co. 

No. 7626—Crusher bulletin, Metals 
Disintegrating Co., Inc. 

No. 7627 — Drag plate conveyor, 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7628 — Dairyman’s Promotion, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7629—Moisture barrier, Knott 
Chemical Co. 

No. 7631—Handle bag, Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp. 

No. 7632—Automatic batching con- 
trol, Toledo Scale Corp. 

No. 7633—Vibration inducer, Mar- 
tin Engineering Co. 

No. 7634—Pig raising information, 
Chore Boy Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7635—Mastitis ointment, Merck 
& Co., Inc. 


iin 


Carl Cooley Dies 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Carl Cooley, 
75, long time member of the Pacific 
Northwest grain industry, died re- 
cently in Eugene, Ore. Mr. Cooley 
served as office manager and cashier 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Port- 
land, from 1937 until his retirement 
two years ago. 

He attended the old Albany College 
at Albany, and later worked for the 
Alexander department store in Pen- 
dleton. H. W. Collins Grain Co. at 
Pendleton, Farmers National Grain 
Co-op at Portland, Portland office of 
Continental Grain Co., and then 
Archer-Daniels-Midland. 








Hy-Line Poultry Farm 
Geneticist Suggests a 


Poultry Research Plan 


DES MOINES, IOWA—A call for 
a “Master Plan” for poultry research 
was issued here recently by Courtney 
P. Allen, geneticist in charge of blood 
typing for Hy-Line Poultry Farms. 

Speaking to more than 300 scien- 
tists from the Poultry Science Assn., 
Mr. Allen stressed the need for a 
master plan encompassing a broad 
range of related sciences to act as a 
unit to study life and suggested the 
chicken as the “most appropriate ani- 


“This plan must not neglect the in- 
dependent worker and it must en- 
courage him,” Mr. Allen stated. 
“However, it must be much broader 
in scope than local or regional labs, 
for its aim is much higher. This uni- 
fied approach would resemble the 
atomic bomb or satellite programs 
where the impossible was done in 
several years, instead of never. 

“The goal of this unit would be to 
study the action of the gene and its 
economic effects on the population. 
Using the newer tools of immunology, 
biochemistry, and physiology; under 
the direction of geneticists, veterin- 
arians and nutritionists; and using 
procedures designed by the biometri- 
cian, we could expect real progress 
in applying the sciences and learning 
to work together.” 

Mr. Allen pointed out that consid- 
erable progress has been made in 
poultry research in recent years, par- 
ticularly in blood typing where in- 
teresting parallels with human blood 
groups have been discovered. “Hu- 
man and poultry blood groups are not 
the same, but both humans and chick- 
ens have a number of different sys- 
tems with many contrasting genes. 
Blood groups in chickens are associ- 
ated with disease just as in humans. 

“Poultry scientists should consider 
it a challenge to put all of the results 
to work understanding one animal, 
and as we achieve success one can 
visualize how near we will be to un- 
derstanding life itself. We can ap- 
proach this goal using the chicken as 
the animal and the antigen-antibody 
systems they contain as one of the 
newer tools.” 

Members of the Poultry Science 
Assn. toured the following exhibits 
set up at the Hy-Line breeding farm 
at Johnston to show the research 
functions at Hy-Line: Laboratory, 
blood typing, field testing of experi- 
mental crosses, commercial hatchery, 
egg shipping, egg quality, pedigree 
records, research hatchery and breed- 
ing stock. 

Other Hy-Line research centers in 
Iowa are located near Waukee, Dal- 
las Center and Minburn. 


— 
—- 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

CHICAGO — Directors of Abbott 
Laboratories recently declared the 
regular quarterly dividends of 45¢ a 
share on the common shares and $1 
a share on the preferred shares. Both 
are payable Oct. 1 to shareholders of 
record Sept. 9. 
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This 100 pound 
container of 





will provide positive 
vitamin K : 
fortification to 

400 tons of your 
poultry feed for 


onlyZQ2G per ton 
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HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION ‘ 


111 East Hawthorne Avenue 
Valley Stream, Long Island, N. Y. * LOcust 1-8225 





* U.S. Patents 2,331,808 & 2,367,302 
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Eitieing to catoh(pfns 


is Profitable! 
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CHANGE TO §& You should make this profitable change too. 


| Scotch O Lass will make you added sales, added 
THE BRAND profit. Scotch O Lass is the dry molasses product 


TH AT’ S that moves fast because your customers demand 


IN DEMAND 


SELL . extra palatable—and like Mr. Trimble says—“Com- 


pliments any feeding program.” 


Scotch O Lass once they've tried it. 


Always uniform in quality—always free flowing— 


1901 East Euclid Avenue Des <i 13, lowa 











A.E. Rankin Joins 


Timmons & Evans Co. 


KANSAS CITY—The appointment 
of A. E. (Bill) Rankin as general con- 
struction superintendent has been an- 

nounced by W. A. 
Timmons, Jr. 
president of Tim- 
mons & Evans Co., 


be in charge of all 
construction, 
equipment instal- 
lation and field su- 
pervision. For the 
past four years he 
was field service 
engineer for 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
Pa., servicing feed and flour mill equip- 
ment in the Central States area. He 
formerly had worked as general mill- 
wright foreman for Gateway Che- 
murgic Co., Lincoln, Neb., and as 
service engineer for Shanzer Manu- 
facturing Co., San Francisco. 


11 Loans Approved for 
Feed and Grain Firms 


WASHINGTON—Government loan 
approvals to small firms in July in- 
cluded 11 feed and grain firms, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Wendell B. Barnes, administrator of 
the Small Business Administration. 
Mr. Barnes said loans to small firms 
declined sharply in July from the 
record high level of the previous 
month. 

July business loan approvals totaled 
216 loans for $10,420,000, compared 
with 601 approvals for $31,588,000 in 
June—the largest dollar amount in 
any one month in the agency’s his- 
tory. 

There was also a falling off of busi- 
ness loan applications. During July, 


GIVE HIM ADVICE 
HE’LL APPRECIATE 


Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page’ 107, 


681 applications for loans were re- 
ceived, compared with 902 in June of 
this year and 840 in July a year ago. 

Loan approvals to feed and grain 
firms in July, 1959, include the follow- 


ing: 

Bright Future Seed Cleaning & De- 
linting Plant, Inc. Hughes, Ark., 
$55,000, seed cleaning and delinting; 
Moultrie (Georgia) Farm Center, 
Inc., $100,000, feed products; St. Ans- 
gar (Iowa) Grain & Feed Co., $120,- 
000, feed dealer; Seymour (Iowa) 
Elevator, Inc., $37,000, grain storage; 
Spen-Well Feed Co., Winchester, Ky., 
$15,000, feed mill, and Tarkio (Mis- 
souri) Pelleting Corp., $180,000, man- 
ufacturing feed. 

Benton Du It Feeds, St. Joseph, 
Mo., $100,000, grain dealer; A. C. Till, 
Arapahoe, Neb., $56,000, grain dealer; 
Brownville (Nebraska) Grain Co., 
$60,000, grain dealer; Midstates Grain 
Co., Inc., Grand Island, Neb., $160,000, 
grain storage, and Prewett Grain Co., 
Inc., Black, Texas, $76,000, grain ele- 
vator. 


Meal 
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YOUR PROTEIN HEADQUARTERS: 
FISH MEALS 


* 70% Herring Meal 
* 70% Full Meal 
* 60% East Coast Fish 


“PRIDE” 
ANIMAL PROTEINS 

* 50% Meat & Bone 
Meal 

* 60% Digester Tankage 

* 80% Blood Flour 


@IN BULK OR SACKED ®@ 


215 TENTH AVE. NO. 


LEVENS - FE. 9-6841 


MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


NOW..show a man the feed he’s buying with 
new heavy duty polyethylene packaging! 


Chippewa’s new transparent bag developed for fer- 
tilizer packaging is a big boon to feed store men 
because it lets them show customers what they’re 
buying . . . and the bag can be printed in four colors 
for real display value! The heavy duty, 100% poly- 
ethylene bag offers the equal advantages of being 
moisture proof and insect proof: feed can even be 
stored out of doors, in any kind of weather! Palletiz- 
ing is no problem, and breakage in shipment and 
handling has proved to be less than 4 of 1%. This 
bag, with its many outstanding characteristics, is 
one of many new products from Chippewa Plastics, 


the leader in polyethylene film research, technical 
know-how, and the development of specialized equip- 
ment for quality-controlled mass production. 
Chippewa engineers will work with you in testing 
and incorporating this new bag in your production 
lines. For further information, contact: 


Department of Feed Packaging 


CHIPPEWA PLASTICS CO. 
Division of Rexall Drug and Chemical Company 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


The mark of leadership 


researched by Chippewa 
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KENTUCKY SPEAKERS—Speakers at the recent Kentucky Feed Conference 
in Louisville are shown above. In the first picture is A. Q. Allen, University 
of Kentucky, and in the second picture are (left to right): Robert B. Grainger, 
J. J. Begin, and Dr. J. R. Jacobson, all of the University of Kentucky; William 
A. Mitchell, Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. N. W. Bradley, Univer- 


sity of Kentucky, and Russell C. White, Cincinnati district of the Food & 
Drug Administration. In the third picture is Dr. C. E. Barnhart, University 
of Kentucky, and in the fourth picture are James W, Browning, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, and Oakley M. Ray, American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
In the last picture is Mrs. Florence French, home economist from Chicago, 
who spoke at the ladies lunch and card party. 








ar}. 


BIG BABE Pre-starter Milk Replacer 


ASSOCIATED FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1229 FLOUR EXCHANGE BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 














HERE'S A DANDY DEAL 
FOR DEALERS 


Everywhere! 


Want to make extra profits and at the 
same time make your customers mighty 
happy? Yes? Then take a tip from us and 
stock this popular 


BURROWS Light Weight 
PORTABLE ALUMINUM 
ELEVATOR 


For Ear Corn, 
Corn, Grain, 
Feed, 


Poultry Li 


ers and 
demand year " 


Light weight. onee positioned 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316-C Sherman Ave., Evanston, Il. 


Tell as all about your Portable Elevator and 

deal to dealers. 
and money saver. 
16 and 20 ft. lengths. With gas 
engine or motor, or without 
either. Immediate delivery. 
<—— Send _ Coupon NOW. 
For complete details. Sell the 
portable elevator that sells faster 
and is sure to satisfy. 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1316-C Sherman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 











FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 














Beef Quality Not 
Closely Related 
To Growth Factors 


Beef cattle production character- 
istics, such as birth weight, weaning 
weight and rate of gain are not close- 
ly related to the animal’s carcass 
quality, according to research studies 
reported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Performance tests, as now used, 
appear to give only a slight indica- 
tion of the tenderness or percentage 
of lean meat in a beef carcass. At 
least this was true for the 210 steers 
used in tests at the U.S. Range Live- 
stock Experiment Station, Miles City, 
Mont., conducted by scientists of 
USDA's Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice and the Montana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Indications are that improvement 
in carcass quality, therefore, will pos- 
sibly have to be based on direct se- 
lection for desired carcass character- 
istics by progeny testing of sires, and 
internal meat-area measurements 
through the use of ultrasonic or other 
devices. 

Not Closely Related 

In the group of steers studied, 
neither slaughter nor carcass grade 
was closely related to tenderness. 
Both grades were associated more 
with a steer’s width across the back 
and the amount of fat in its body 
than it was with the animal’s length 
or amount of lean meat. 

Birth weight, weaning weight, av- 
erage daily gain and final weight at 
the end of the feeding period were all 
inter-related. However, this interre- 
lationship was so slight that neither 
birth nor weaning weights could be 
used to predict later performance and 
was of little or no value in estimating 
a steer’s grade at slaughter. Slaugh- 
ter grades, under the conditions of 
these tests, were correlated with 
feedlot gains and final weight. 

Eight steers sired by each of seven 
Hereford bulls were raised each year 
of the four-year study. These steers 
were weaned at an average age ol 
180 days and placed in feedlots for 
252 days. Records were kept of birth, 
weaning and slaughter weight, plus 
daily feedlot gain and _ slaughter 
grade. After slaugher, records were 
made of carcass grade, dressing yield, 
tenderness grade and 23 weights and 
measures of important carcass areas 
such as rib eye muscle, thickness of 
fat over 12th rib, width of shoulder 
at first rib, width of hindquarters and 
length of body. 

Close relationships between any of 
the live animal appraisals and one or 
more carcass traits could afford an 
opportunity for carcass improvement 
through established records of per- 
formance. But the researchers found 
that none of the growth records was 
closely related to any measure of car- 
cass quality. Relationships found in 
this study, however, would probably 
differ from those in animals market- 





ed at a constant weight or a constant 
finish. 

There was a tendency for birth 
weight to be associated to a slight 
degree with amount of lean, bone, 
and tendon in the slaughtered steers. 
Dressing yield, weight per unit length 
of the carcass, and tenderness were 
not affected by gain in the feedlot of 
final weight of the steers. Slaughter 
grade did not serve as a good esti- 
mate of the dressing yield in the 
steers used in these tests. 

An animal’s width was more close- 
ly correlated with the amount of fat 
on the carcass and the animal’s body 
length was more closely related with 
the amount of lean meat in the 
dressed carcass. This was true wheth- 
er lean and fat were considered in 
terms of weight or percentage. Al- 
though relationships were not high, 
they may be of some importance in 
affecting ideas of proper beef type. 


Materials Handling 
Plan Begun by SSC 


RICHMOND, VA.—A new materi- 
als handling program built around a 
2 h.p. electric feed grinder and mixer 
was introduced recently by Southern 
States Cooperative, Richmond, ac- 
cording to a report in a recent issue 
of SSC’s publication, Service Guide. 

SSC is reported to be the sole dis- 
tributor in its operating territory for 
the machine, Mix-Mill, manufactured 
by Belle City Engineering of Racine, 
Wis., and Bluffton, Ind. SSC says the 
mill will measure, mix and grind 
four different materials at the same 
time and can produce up to 1,200 lb. 
finished feed an hour. 

The machine performs with the use 
of gravity feed overhead storage bins, 
or with augers delivering the feed 
from ground level bins. 

Says Service Guide, “The Mix-Mill 
makes it possible and practical to in- 
stall an automatic feed processing in- 
stallation on any farm engaged in 
efficient feeding of dairy cattle, live- 
stock, hogs and poultry.” 

SSC reports that its materials han- 
dling program will increase the vol- 
ume of supplements and feed proc- 
essing machinery and related items 
handled by the co-op’s agencies. 

For the farmer, SSC says, the pro- 
gram will: (1) Reduce the amount 
of labor required on the farm, (2) 
cut the cost of preparing home-grown 
grains for on-the-farm feeding and 
(3) help reduce the cost of producing 
meat, milk and eggs. 





iin 





Drier I ustallations 


SAN FRANCISCO — Construction 
on 18 drier installations in Kansas 
and Texas has been completed, ac- 
cording to McKinley Bissinger, presi- 
dent of the Shanzer Manufacturing 
Co., San Francisco. 

Mr. Bissinger says the installations 
range in size and capacity from about 
150 to 1,000 bu. per hour. He says 
most of the units will be employed in 
drying corn and milo. 
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wrings out the moisture 


Here’s the sure, quick way to protect your elevator stored 
grain and grain in transit from profit-robbing moisture. 
When TETRAFUME is poured on grain it forms a heavier- 
than-air gas that displaces moisture-laden air in the 
grain. The grain then sheds moisture to this dry gas. 


Of course, TETRAFUME can’t take all the moisture from 
your grain. But it can remove the margin of 

moisture that often means the difference between 
breaking even and making a profit. 


TETRAFUME does another important job. It completely 
penetrates the grain to kill all stages of insect life — 
helps remove musty and ground odors, too. 


A little goes a long way — 4 gallons of TETRAFUME will 
completely treat a whole boxcar full of grain. 
For elevator, apply 2 gallons per 1,000 bushels of grain. 


HOW Grain must be turned from 48 to 72 hours after 
applying TETRAFUME. This prevents reabsorption 
TO of old odors and moisture. 


MORE 


PROFIT For Farm and Flat Storage Fumigation 
Use Douglas TETRAKIL 


OUT OF TETRAKIL is a fireproof grain fumigant especially de- 

signed for use in farm bins and flat storage. Poured 

YOUR directly onto the grain it forms a heavier-than-air gas 

RAIN which penetrates to the bottom of the grain mass. It 

G quickly kills all species of grain destroying insects yet 
is harmless to the grain itself. 


TETRAKIL is so potent it gives an effective kill even in 
loosely constructed bins. 


eeeeeeeseeeeeeeesceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


To wring more profit out of your grain call, wire, or write for 
these Douglas products today! 


Grain Sanitation Division 


Douglas Chemical Company 


620 East 16th Avenue North Kansas City, Missouri Telephone: Grand 1-3071 
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LAYING FEEDS? 


it's common knowledge that price—either high or low—for a laying feed isn't nearly 
as important as the dollars the feed returns. Poultry men everywhere know this, and 
that's why more and more of these men are changing to TEXO’S NEW EXTRA PRO- 
DUCTION LAYING FEEDS. 


Actual field tests have proven TEXO’S NEW EXTRA PRODUCTION LAYING FEEDS | 
bring an average of $512 more profit after feed costs per 1,000 birds over control flocks! | 


Feed men can’t and don’t argue with these cold statistics. They speak for themselves. 
Join TEXO in giving full support to the National Egg Council's big push during “Eggtober” 


TEXO FEEDS BURRUS FEED MILLS 


P. O. BOX 1688 » FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


SALES MEETING—Attending the recent Peavey Feed Mills sales meeting 
in Minneapolis are Tone district managers representing a six-state area. 
Pictured (left to right) seated around table, Albert Habel, Gerald Zirbel, Duane 
Schultz, Angus Stephan, H. G. Soeldner, Paul Iverson, Leland J. Scribner, 
Sidney Hanson, Jan Bents, Herbert Zarns, Floyd Erickson, Kenneth Schmitt, 
W. G. Manz and William Zirbel; at rear of room (directly behind table): F. T. 
Heffelfinger II, general manager; E. G. Cherbonnier, Tone Feed advisor, and 
J. R. Lindell, sales manager. Others on either side in background not identi- 


fied. 


Nutrition Findings Included in Report 
On Mississippi State Poultry Research 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS.—An an- 
nual report on poultry research at 
Mississippi State University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station was recent- 
ly published in Mississippi Farm Re- 
search. 

Contents of the report by James 
E. Hill, department head, follow: 


IMPROVEMENT OF BROILER 
QUALITY: In two years out of three, 
crosses of egg and meat stock gave 
excellent egg production in the lines 
tested, especially when these eggs 
were compared with meat type birds. 
The females from these crosses mat- 
ed to various inbred, non-inbred and 
commercial type meat males gave 
variable results as far as growth and 
feed efficiency were concerned. Off- 
spring from the commercial males in 
general gave better results when 
growth and feathering were used as 
a criterion, than any of the other 
crosses tested; however, when the in- 
bred males were used, feed efficiency 


| was slightly better than that obtained 


from commercial males. 


CAGES VERSUS FLOOR: Infor- 
mation on egg production, mortality, 
culling rates, egg weights, exterior 
quality and interior quality have been 
summarized for three systems for 
three years. These three systems con- 
sist of floor, floor replacement and 
cages. 

Production was best for the group 
on floor replacement, which also had 
the highest mortality. Cages had the 
lowest mortality and the highest per- 
cent culled and replaced. More large 
and extra large eggs were produced 
from the cages than from the other 
systems. There was no difference in 
egg quality among the various sys- 
tems except the cages produced twice 
as many inedible eggs as the other 
two systems. 


ANTIBIOTICS IN LAYING RA- 
TIONS: Different levels of Terramy- 
cin and Vigofac were added separately 
and in combination to rations fed con- 
tinuously and intermittently to Single 
Comb White Leghorns in cages (60 
hens per treatment). 

Only one of the six groups receiv- 
ing antibiotics laid at a higher rate 
than the control group. This was the 
group that was fed a ration contain- 
ing 50 grams of Terramycin per ton 


| continuously. 


In another test, covering 12 months, 
the performance of 936 layers that 
were fed a ration containing 100 
grams each of Terramycin and zinc 
bacitracin four days per month 
was compared with the performance 
of an equal number of layers not 


receiving antibiotics. The birds fed 
antibiotics laid at the rate of 46.6% 
compared to 45.7% for the control, 
and the pounds of feed per dozen 
eggs for the antibiotics were 6.55 and 
for the control 6.73. 


LIGHTS AND RESTRICTED 
FEEDING: Egg production of groups 
that received all-night lights during 
different periods from 0 to 8 weeks 
and restricted fed groups ranged from 
40% to 53%. Both control groups 
laid at a rate of 49% to 515 days 
of age. Mortality from housing to 
515 days of age ranged from 6% to 
49%. 

Lights during the growing period 
tended to reduce the age at sexual 
maturity resulting in an increase in 
small and peewee eggs; whereas, re- 
stricting the feed to 26 weeks of age 
reduced the number of small and pee- 
wee eggs. 

If birds restricted to 26 weeks of 
age are given a laying period of 365 
days after they reach 5% production, 
the producer’s income will be in- 
creased. 


IMPROVEMENT OF PIGMENTA- 
TION: Dehydrated alfalfa meal (20% 
protein), corn gluten meal and yellow 
corn were found to have relative bio- 
logical values of 30.7, 46.5 and 100.0, 
respectively, when each feedstuff was 
used to provide approximately 4 mgs. 
of xanthophyll per pound of ration. 
Varying the calorie-protein ratio of 
the ration (35-60), added fat (5% 
level), lecithin (2% level), 3-nitro- 
4-hydroxyphenylarsonic acid (45 gm/- 
ton) and a commercial pigmentor 
(0.15% level) did not significantly 
influence pigmentation. However, pig- 
mentation was improved somewhat 
in two of the three instances when 
3-nitro was used. 


ALL-MASH VERSUS MASH- 
GRAIN FOR LAYING HENS: In a 
test of 10 months duration, using 
12 groups (42 per group) of White 
Leghorn birds, total egg production 
was not noticeably affected by the 
feeding system nor the presence of 
supplementary grit. Likewise, egg 
size, specific gravity of the eggs, liv- 
ability and body weight gain did not 
appear to be affected. However, feed 
efficiency was much better for the 
mash-fed groups than for the mash- 
grain fed groups. 

MINERAL SUPPLEMENTATION 
OF TURKEY RATION: Replacement 
of 25% and 50% of the supplemental 
phosphorus in turkey rations with 
phosphorus, using soft phosphate, 
did not reduce growth, feed utiliza- 








tion or increase mortality to 20 weeks 
of age. The incidence of hock dis- 
order was less in the groups of birds 
receiving the rations containing soft 
phosphate than for the control groups 
fed a ration containing defluorinated 
rock phosphate as the sole source of 
supplemental phosphorus. 

Supplemental zinc (50 p.p.m.) im- 
proved growth, feed utilization and 
feathering and reduced the incidence 
of hock disorder over 50%; whereas 
added molybdenum (0.2 p.p.m.), po- 
tassium (0.2%), iron (20.0 mg./Ib.), 
copper (2.0 mg./Ib.) and cobalt (0.2 
mg./lb.) had no apparent effect on 
the performance of the birds during 
the 20 week test period. 


HYGROMIX AND HYGROMYCIN 
B IN BROILER RATIONS: The addi- 
tion of hygromix to broiler rations 
at 0.05 and 0.1% levels decreased 
the incidence of large round worms. 
The control groups of birds averaged 
5.33 worms per bird. Groups fed the 
rations containing 0.05 and 0.1% hy- 
gromix contained only 0.83 and 1.10 
worms per bird. Growth and feed 
utilization were improved little, if 
any, by the addition of hygromix 
to the ration. During the second trial 
hygromycin B (4 and 8 gm./ton) ap- 
peared not to effectively control 
round worm infestation and during 
the third trial hygromycin B (12 
gm./ton) reduced the occurrence of 
the round worm, but the degree of 
infestation was low for all groups. 
No evidence of cecal worm infestation 
was found in any of the trials. 


ENERGY-PROTEIN LEVEL 
FEEDS. FOR LAYER RATIONS: 
Last year rations containing narrow 
and wide ratios between the energy 
and protein levels of the ration were 
fed to groups of White Leghorn 
birds and heavy-type birds. The cal- 
orie-protein ratio of the ration ranged 
from 55 to as high as 78. Even with 
this wide variation in the ratios be- 
tween energy and protein, essentially 
no differences were noted with re- 
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spect to egg production and feed 
efficiency within the breed. From 
the results obtained, no conclusions 
can be drawn as to the proper calorie- 
protein ratio for layers at this time. 
It appears that both the light and 
heavy-type birds can tolerate a wide 
range of energy-protein ratio in the 
ration without serious ill effects. 


- 
—- 


Tranquilizers Aid Cows 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS.—Dairy 
cows can be kept contented with tran- 
quilizers, according to Dr. J. T. Miles, 
head of the Mississippi State Univer- 
sity dairy department. 

Dr. Miles says tranquilizers given 
to first-calf dairy heifers an hour be- 
fore they are milked the first time 
will save “wear and tear’’ on the heif- 
er’s nerves and the milker’s nerves. 

Dr. Miles also reports that cows 
separated from their newborn calves 
accept the situation more calmly if 
given a tranquilizer at the time. 
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BONUS EGGS \ 


Help your customers 
get 6%to37%more 
Shes wth our 
EGGtober Feeds 
containing 
Terramycin™. 


*Based on extensive college and commercial trials OC 








Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


Science for the world’s well-being 
*Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline 











For feed formulas 








ie 


YES, we’re in the soybean meal business, too. Testing and 
processing facilities, developed in our more than ninety years 


SS... 


——— 





Minnesota 


There's a 


Soybean meal ! 
QUALITY 


Lee 


of producing the finest linseed oil meal, are helping us 

also to produce a superior 44% soybean meal. Know-how makes 
it a high-protein meal that you can use or recommend with 
confidence. Mix Minnesota 44% Soybean Meal in your own 
formulas for heavier, healthier livestock that increase your 
customers’ profits at the market. They'll show their 
appreciation by coming back for more! 


Write ... wire... or phone your requirements 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA 





Minnesota LInseep oi co. 


@ SUNSET 68-9011 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
ete v 


COMBINATION BULK TRUCK, 8-TON 
SECO on 1968 GMC 374. Will sell body or 
both. Owenton Feed Service, Owenton, Ky. 





GOOD SELECTION OF USED PORTABLE 
mills, terms. Iowa Portable Mill Co., 
Oelwein, lowa. 


FOR SALE—SEVERAL STEAM BOILERS, 
20 HL”, 30 HP., and 60 H.P. Call or 
write Evergreea Milis, Ada, Okla. 


CAPSTAN CAR PULLER, MARION FEED 
finisher, Richardson semi-automatic bag- 
ger. Zip Feed Mills, Sioux Falls, 8. D 

GEHL HAMMER MILL, 20", WITH 7 
screens and blower. Good condition. The 
Abel Hatchery, Cedar Springs, Mich. 


BULK BODY, THREE 
be mounted on your 
98141, Mclaughlin, 
Mich. 


BAUGHMAN SFS 
compartments; can 
truck Phone State 
Ward & Co., Jackson, 

STHEINLITE TESTERS, FACTORY RE- 
built; models 4000 and 1058. Phone 
State 98141, McLaughlin, Ward & Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No, 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


PORTABLE CORN SHELLER MM MODEL 
“DD,” mounted on four wheels with V4 
engine. McLaughlin, Jack- 
son, Mich. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast tron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment, Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Ward & Co., 


DAFFIN PORTABLE MIXER AND GRIND- 
er. Good condition. Price $8,000. Jacob J. 
Vargo, R.R. No. 2, Box 330, Perkasie, 
Pa.; Telephone ALpine 7-6463, 


CALIFORNIA HYFLO PELLET MILL, 
1 year old. Damaged in fire. Very low 
price. Farm Bureau Service Co,, Eureka, 
Missouri. 


SALE: ALUMINUM TANKS, 22,000, 18,0008, 
3,000 gal. Dewatering presses; Davenport 
No. 1A, 3A, Louisville 8-roll 36”. 3-——Louis- 
ville rotary steam tube dryers, 6’x§0', 6’x 
26’ 4’ dia. stainless steel spray dryers 
Perry, 1403 N. 6th 8t., Philadelphia 22, Pa 

1952 HIGHWAY TRAILER, 

bulk feed delivery, 24 ft. 

with full length screw, 

16 H.P. gasoline engine, and 2-piece un- 

loading conveyor. Good condition. Contact 

Fred Archer-Daniels-Midliand Co., 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


UNE USED 
equipped for 
long, complete 


Cook, 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson Scale; truck scales, hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers: sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet milis. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo 


FOR SALE—NEW AND RECONDITIONED 

Burrows, ©. K. and Fair- 
Union Special, Min- 
& Gibbs sewing 
conveyors, bina. 
Service, Wil- 


Richardson, 
banks bagging scales; 
neapolis and Wilcox 
heads. Whisser bagging 
Winborns, Mill Equpiment 
Hameburg, lowa, 


FOR 
high 
cellent 
plete 
return 
spected by 
surance Co 
Ad No. 5179, 
Minn 


AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 
where is’ immediate inspection. 10 motors 
mostly G.B., 15 to 100 H.P. Three 
heavy hammer mills; two California pel- 
let mills one California pellet cooler 
and shaker; one Clark lift truck; 15 two 
whee! hapd trucks; two Bauer Bros. 36- 
inch attrition direct motor driven 
Various transmi on machinery Much 
hain - leather belting Address Ad No 
5188, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALE—KEWANEE 9K GAS-FIRED 
pressure steam boiler, 25 H.P., ex- 
condition, still in operation, com- 
with all automatic controls, boiler 
pump and tank, Insured and in- 
Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
Available Sept. 15. Address 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 


“AS TO 


mills 


DUPLEX MIXER, ™ 
hammer mill, model 
H.P. motor; 
Duplex corn 


1%-TON KELLY 
H.P. motor; Duplex 
L, crusher attachment, 60 
50 H.P. starter and motor; 
cracking machine, 4 sizes corn, 6 H.P. 
motor; corn sheller, 175 bu. hour, nearly 
new, 7% H.P. motor; Zip molasses meter, 
11.7 Ib. and pump. Will sacrifice all or 
part. C. 8. Holder, Frankford, Del., phone 
Selbyville 8845 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
vy 


20-TON TRUCK SCALE, PLATFORM 
(wooden) 20’x8’. Address, Est. J. F. 
Storm, 6 Sitgreaves S&t., Phillipsburg, 
N. J. 


FOR SALE—KELLY DUPLEX MODEL L 
mill with 40 H.P. motor and starter 220 
volts; Kelly Duplex ton size vertical mix- 
er, can be seen in operation till Sept. 15, 
available after then. Good condition. 
Write or phone Farmers and Merchants 








Milling, Brooksville, Ky. 
MACHINERY 











WANTED 
(eee Vv 


USED BULK TRUCK, 8 MILLION DOLLAR 
Hawkins hens. Robert E. Aikins, Osgood, 
Indiana, 


WANTED USED AUTOMATIC SEALER 
for gluing, closing and sealing 6 Ib. paper 
bags. 8. BE. Mighton Co., Bedford, Ohio. 


WANTED—LARGE STEEL BULK STOR- 
age tanks for soybeans. Selma Soybean 
Corp., Selma, N. OC. 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. EB. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 24, Md. 








FOR IMMEDIATE CASH WE WILL PUR- 
chase Rotary Alfalfa Dryers or other 
types of rotary dryers. Address Ad No. 
5192, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—J. B. SEDBERRY 18 HAM- 
mer mill, grinder, mixer, sheller, tile 
building. Heise Feed Store, Bedford, Ind. 








FOR SALE — SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— 
Feed mill—modern bulk milling equip- 
ment. Approximately 12,000 tons mixed 
feed sales yearly. Address Ad No. 6161, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

FOR SALE — FEED MANUFACTURING 
plant. Located in Sioux City on railroad. 
Pelleting and mineral equipment. Money 
maker. Owner wants to retire. Sell on 
terms. P. O. Box 1261, Sioux City, Iowa. 


ARE YOU SELLING IN IOWA? LONG 
established central Iowa business, looking 
for additional lines or products to handle. 
Present products very seasonable. Ware- 
house with truck docks and rail facili- 
ties. Well acquainted with the feed, seed 
and implement trade at all levels. Can 
furnish good business and bank refer- 
ences. Our principals know of this ad. 
Address Ad No, 6186, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 

LIVE IN FLORIDA—BUY THIS NICE 
feed, fertilizer and garden supply busi- 
ness in choice location of Florida. Equip- 
ment $6,500, stock at inventory price 
$14,000 approx. Also have country loeca- 
tion in heart of dairy cattle and cage 
hen area suitable for store and any size 
mill. Purina, Agrico, other top lines. If 
you have the money and want real op- 
portunity, come look this over. Imperial 
Polk Feed and Farm Supply, G. B. 
Justus, Manager, 820 N. Massachusetts 
Ave., Lakeland, Florida. 


HELP WANTED 
Vv RN 


SALESMAN TO CALL DIRECTLY ON 
farmers to sell aluminum gate on com- 
mission and incentive basis. Contact: 
Pioneer Industries, Sioux City, Iowa. 








WANTED — TERMINAL ELEVATOR 8U- 
perintendent, experienced in flour mill 
operations. Middle aged, strong leader- 
ship ability, only high caliber applicants 
considered, Salary open. Southeast loca- 
tion. Address Ad No. 56142, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


EDITORIALLY TRAINED MAN WITH 
working knowledge of country grain ele- 
vators for position on trade paper. Give 
all qualifications, experience, education, 
family, references, salary, ete. Write Ad 
No. 6170, Feedstuffs, 2832 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


SALESMAN TO COVER O10, INDIANA, 
Kentucky, West Virginia territory—for @ 
leading mineral-vitamin supplement man- 
ufacturer. Prefer man with knowledge of 
feeds and feeding and familiar with feed 
manufacturing. Excellent opportunity for 
right man. Reply to: Vit-A-Way, Inc., 
P.O. Box 4311, Fort Worth, Texas. 

SALESMAN — NATIONAL FEED MANU- 
facturer seeking salesman experienced in 
agricultural field for work in Michigan 
territory. This is an opportunity to estab- 
lish a satisfying career in a growing in- 
dustry. Write with qualifications to W. G. 
Stokes, District Sales Manager, 12730 
Beck Road, Plymouth, Mich. 

FEED MILL SUPERINTENDENT — ME- 
dium-sized, growing AAA-1 Midwest 
manufacturer needs man experienced in 
directing working force for most effec- 
tive manpower utilization. Write giving 
complete background and qualifications. 
Address Ad No. 6173, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 

MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE — 
Well known manufacturer has opening 
for man now calling on feed dealers to 
sell special fast selling product to deal- 
ers, good commission, payable monthly, 
full credit on repeat business, excellent 
sales promotion program. For details give 
territory now covering and how often. 
All replies confidential. Write R. F. Davis, 
Box 6020, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


SALES MANAGER — OUR EXPANSION 
program requires a sales manager to take 
charge of sales, augment, train and su- 
pervise our present sales force in eastern 
lowa and western Illinois. Must be ex- 
perienced in agricultural sales and know 
how to sell premium quality feeds. Send 
resume stating marital status, education 
and experience to Ad No. 6194, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALES ENGINEER — FAMILIAR WITH 
feed milling machinery, pellet mills, cool- 
ers, liquid blending equipment, feed mill 
layouts. Age 30 to 40, engineering back- 
ground, heavy emphasis on sales. Inter- 
ested in high earnings $15,000 per year 
or better. Travel Monday through Friday. 
Sober and reliable. Only man possessing 
above qualifications and presently success- 
ful need apply. Address Ad No. 56199, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn, 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
amar a ee v 


SALES POSITION — PREFER NEAR 
Southeast. Age 23. Three years’ Kansas 
State Milling. Address Ad No, 5165, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


VETERINARIAN AVAILABLE FOR NEW 
product development, clinical testing, 
F & DA, and technical sales. Experienced. 
Address Ad No. 6198, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn, 


PURCHASING DIRECTOR—TEN YEARS’ 
experience purchasing all types ingredi- 
ents for multiple plant operation. Address 
Ad No. 6181, Feedstuffs, 2832 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, III. 


GENERAL FOREMAN —SEVEN YEARS’ 
experience, medium size feed mill. Knowl- 
edge of feed mill operation. Age 41. Ex- 
cellent health. Seeking opportunity rather 
than large starting salary. Will relocate. 
Good recommendations. Address Ad No. 
5182, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 








Buy Only Seedburo 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 


STEINLITE 
Moisture Testers 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 


618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, II. 





E. H. Beer & Co., Inc. 





FOR SALE 
Feed & Grain Handling & Processing Equipment 


NEW & USED 


Seales, Hammermills, Feed Mixers, Sewing Machines, Elevators, 
Pellet Mills, and Grain Cleaners 


Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk St. Balto. 24, Md. 
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Swine Conference 
Planned Nov. 19-20 


GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA—Work- 
shop discussion sessions designed to 
bring together the best thinking in 
the nation on swine industry prob- 
lems will be the main business fea- 
ture of the second National Swine 
Conference scheduled for Iowa State 
University, Ames, Nov. 19-20. 

Discussion of subjects ranging from 
hog raising through marketing of 
pork is scheduled for the eight work- 
shops, according to Keith Myers, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National 
Swine Growers Council, and confer- 
ence chairman. 

The workshops will begin after the 
noon luncheon on the opening day 
which will be highlighted by an ad- 
dress by Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture. 

Scheduled to speak at the general 
session on the morning of Nov. 19, 
are Dr. James H. Hilton, president 
of Iowa State University, Dr. O. Burr 
Ross, head of the animal science de- 
partment at the University of Illinois, 
and Dr. Elmer R. H. Kiehl, chairman 
of the agricultural economics depart- 
ment at the University of Missouri. 

Homer Davison, president of the 
American Meat Institute, will speak 
at the evening dinner session. 

The workshop discussions will con- 
tinue through the afternoon, and re- 
sume in the evening with reports of 
the workshop groups scheduled for 
the conference windup on the morn- 
ing of Nov. 20. 

The workshop subjects will be on 
breeding and reproduction, nutrition, 
housing and equipment, management 
systems, disease control, marketing 
live hogs, pork processing and mer- 
chandising and quality goals in pork. 

Mr. Myers said this second confer- 
ence is being sponsored by 28 nation- 
al organizations and trade groups for 
professions and industries allied to 
the production, marketing, process- 
ing and merchandising of hogs and 
pork. 


iin 


Nov. 2 Is Deadline for 
NTF Contest Entries 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILL.—Final no- 
tice announcing the 1959 National 
Turkey Federation Youth Achieve- 
ment Award program has been sent 
to turkey industry leaders and college 
personnel related to farm youth ac- 
tivities, according to G. L. Walts, sec- 
retary of the NTF youth achievement 
award committee. 

Each state turkey association se- 
lects its top winner from youths ac- 
tively engaged in supervised turkey 
projects to compete for national hon- 
ors. The entries are then forwarded 
to NTF for final judging. All entries 
must be made through the respective 
state turkey associations and not di- 
rect to the National Turkey Federa- 
tion. Deadline for entries in the 1959 
contest is Nov. 2. 

The 1958 winners each received an 
engraved trophy, an all-expense paid 
trip to the 1959 NTF convention and 
a $500 scholarship to the university or 
college of their choice. 

Funds for the scholarships are pro- 
vided by Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa, and Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio, State winners re- 
ceive a special citation and plaque 
from NTF. 

Members of the NTF Youth 
Achievement Award Committee are: 
Dr. Howard Zindel, chairman, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; G. L. Walts, secretary, Na- 
tional Turkey Federation, Mt. Morris, 
Ill.; M. C. Small, executive secretary- 
treasurer, National Turkey Federa- 
tion, Mt. Morris, Ill.; H. L. Shrader, 
extension poultryman, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. J. Holmes Martin, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., and G. E. 
Annin, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 








Researchers Discuss Feed Additives, 
Pelleting at Virginia Beef Cattle Event 


By Special Correspondent 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—The use of 
feed additives and implants, and pel- 
leting feed were included in the topics 
discussed at a recent Beef Cattle 
Short Course at the Front Royal Re- 
search Station of Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

More than 85 beef cattlemen from 
northern Virginia attended the affair. 
Members of the VPI Extension Serv- 
ice and U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture specialists delivered addresses 
and headed discussions. 

Dr. J. P. Fontenot, VPI department 
of animal husbandry, touched on the 
use of stilbestrol, hormones, tran- 
quilizers and antibiotics. 

“The feeding of stilbestrol to dry- 
lot-fed fattening beef cattle has gen- 
erally resulted in a marked increase 
in rate and efficiency of gain. A sum- 
mary of 21 experiments, in which the 
cattle gained 2 Ib. or over per head 
per day, from 11 different state agri- 
cultural experiment stations shows 
that stilbestrol feeding resulted in an 
average increase of 17% in rate of 
gain. The values ranged from 4% to 
37%. In these same experiments the 
average increase in feed efficiency 
was 12%,” Dr. Fontenot reported. 

He mentioned that certain precau- 
tions should be followed when feed- 
ing stilbestrol, as follows: Stilbestrol 
should not be fed to breeding ani- 
mals; it should not be fed at a high- 
er rate than 10 mg. per head per day; 
it should not be fed the last two days 
before the cattle go to market to pre- 
vent traces of the drug remaining in 
the carcass; it should not be fed to 
poultry, swine and dairy cattle, and 
there is probably no advantage in 
feeding stilbestrol to show cattle. 


Test on Stilbestrol Implants 


Dr. Fontenot also related that a 
summary of 15 stilbestrol implanta- 
tion experiments from seven state ag- 
ricultural experiment stations indi- 
cated that implanting grazing steers 
with 12-36 mg. stilbestrol has result- 
ed in an average increase of 26% in 
rate of gain. The increase ranged 
from 11-49%. 

“In drylot-fed fattening steers the 
implantation of stilbestrol at levels 
varying from 12 to 36 mg. per head 
has resulted in a 20% improvement in 
rate of gain. The lowest level that has 
given maximum response in rate of 
gain has varied between 12 and 36 
mg. per head,” the research said. 

He remarked that a limited num- 
ber of trials have been conducted on 
the effect of low level implantation 
of stilbestrol in grazing and drylot- 
fed fattening heifers. An increase in 
rate of gain has usually resulted. In 
some of the trials quite noticeable 
side effects were observed. 

The implantation of low levels of 
stilbestrol in steer calves fed win- 
tering rations has resulted in an av- 
erage increase of 16% in rate of gain, 
he said. 

“Implanting suckling calves has re- 





Montana Cattle Feeders 


Day Scheduled Oct. 9 


BOZEMAN, MONT. — Results of 
tests with diallyldiethylstilbestrol and 
diallylhexestrol will be discussed Oct. 
9 at the Montana State College fourth 
annual Cattle Feeder’s Day, accord- 
ing to Dr. O. O. Thomas, animal nu- 
tritionist. 

Dr. Thomas said other discussions 
will include work on feeding Agro- 
zyme to steers and feeding completely 
pelleted rations with either 30 or 70% 
roughage to steers both on irrigated 
pasture and in drylot. 

Other progress reports will be pre- 
sented on wintering heifers and steers 
with various feed additives and sum- 
mer grazing of steers with a tran- 
quilizer implant (Trifluomeprazine). 





sulted in an average increase of 12% 
in rate of gain. The levels of stilbe- 
strol used were 12 and 24 mg. Rather 
noticeable side effects were observed 
in some of the trials,” the research- 
er said. 

Speaking of stilbestrol feeding ver- 
sus implantation, Dr. Fontenot said 
that only a limited number of ex- 
periments have been run to compare 
these two methods of administering 
stilbestrol. “Results from these experi- 
ments show that low level of im- 





plantation tended to produce a great- | 


er increase in rate of gain than the 


feeding. The reports which contained 
information on carcass quality and 


side effects are too limited for any 
conclusions to be drawn concerning 


the relative effects of feeding and low | 


level of implantation,” he said. 

The speaker commented that it ap- 
pears that Synovex implants do not 
affect carcass grade and dressing per- 
cent markedly. 

Antibiotics 

He went on to say that in older cat- 
tle the effect of antibiotics is not con- 
clusive. In some experiments the 
feeding of an antibiotic has resulted 


in an increase in rate and efficiency | 


of gain, in some it has had no effect, 
and in some it has decreased the rate 
and efficiency of gain. 

“If the results from 32 experiments 
from nine state agricultural experi- 
ment stations are averaged, it is 
found that the feeding of an antibi- 
otic has produced an average in- 
crease of 6% in rate of gain and 4% 
in feed efficiency. It appears that 
chlortetracycline (Aureomycin) and 
oxytetracycline (Terramycin) had 
approximately the same effect,” he 
said. 

Dr. Fontenot went on to say that 
when the results of 17 experiments 
at nine state agricultural experiment 
stations are averaged, it is found that 
the feeding of an antibiotic-stilbestrol 
supplement did not promote a great- 
er increase in rate and efficiency of 


gain than the feeding of stilbestrol | 


alone. 

The speaker commented that the 
feeding of Tapazole may increase rate 
of gain in fattening beef cattle, as 
indicated in work at the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Tapa- 
zole feeding increased rate of gain 
more when it was fed for a short pe- 
riod than when it was fed for a lon- 
ger period. The results should be con- 
sidered preliminary, and not conclu- 
sive at this time, the speaker said. 

The effect of feeding tranquilizing 
drugs has been tested in a number 
of experiments with cattle fed win- 
tering and fattening rations. In some 
instances an increase in rate of gain 
resulted, in some a decrease resulted, 
and in some essentially no difference 
in gain was observed, Dr. Fontenot 
reported. 

He noted that Iowa researchers 
have reported that feeding high mois- 
ture corn to fattening cattle result- 
ed in a 7-8% increase in rate of gain. 
They also found that feeding an en- 
zyme preparation in the supplement 
resulted in a marked improvement 
in rate and efficiency of gain in cat- 
tle fed corn containing 10 or 14% 
moisture. 

Pelleting 


Prof. G. W. Litton, head of the VPI 
animal husbandry department, talked 
on feed preparation. He listed the 
advantages of pelleting as: Automa- 
tion in feeding, reduction of labor in 
handling, lowering transportation 
space and storage costs, reducing 
feed wastage, and usually an improve- 
ment in rate of gain from pelleting 
roughages, and a more favorable feed 
conversion rate from pelleted con- 
centrates. 

Disadvantages were seen as high- 
er cost, and the fact that pelleting 
equipment for the farm is not prac- 
tical yet. 

Until machinery is available for the 
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FEED PLANT—B. M. Priode (right foreground) takes visitors on a tour of 
the feed plant at the Front Royal Experiment Station of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. The visitors were attending the recent Beef Cattle Short Course 
at the station. Prof. C. OC. Mast, beef cattle specialist at VPI, and one of the 
short course speakers, is shown at left. Mr. Priode is superintendent of the 


station. 


individual farm, Prof. Litton says 
| that farmers should consider chop- 
ping their hay. There was not as 
much difference in gains shown by 
| pellets over chopping, as with pellets 
over long hay in tests. However, an 
improvement in feed efficiency was 
noted in all tests. 

The speaker noted that agreement 
has not been reached on: Kind of 
pellet or wafer that is most promis- 
ing; proper ratio of concentrates to 
roughage; fineness of grinding prior 
to pelleting; quality of roughage to 
use for greatest benefit, and why 
gains and efficiency increase 
times and not others 

Prof. Litton said that the greatest 

| promise is on pelleted roughages, and 
| he added: 
“1. Some show gains to be 
increased by 20-25% by pelleting 
| roughages. The total gain is less on 
| high quality roughages, but the per- 
centage improvement may be greater 

“2. Consumption of feed is usually 
increased 

“3. Digestibility in lamb tests is 
| essentially unaffected, but heating 
during the pelleting process may have 
a favorable influence on the end prod- 
ucts in the rumen 
“4. Having all feeds present 
gether, rather than each going 
arately through the process of diges 
| tion, is thought to be an advantage 

“5. Fine grinding allows a harder 
pellet to be made, but rumination 
may stop if feed is too finely ground 
prior to pelleting. This may not be 
detrimental.” 


some- 


tests 


to- 
sep- 


Feeding Replacement Calves 

Dr. R. C. Carter of VPI says that 
before deciding on a definite feeding 
program for replacement calves a 
farmer needs to know what will be 
done with the calves after the winter 
feeding period 

With heifer calves, Dr. Carter said 
it will make a great deal of differ- 
ence whether they will be bred as 
yearlings or as two year olds. Steer 
calves should be wintered differently, 
depending on whether one plans to 
sell them in spring yearling sales, fat- 
ten as yearlings, sell them in fall as 
yearling feeders, put them in_ the 
feedlot after the pasture season, o1 


| Carry 
|} mer’s grazing. 


| P. ©. Box 120 


them over for a second sum- 
Work at various experiment sta- 
tions around the country on high and 
low levels of feeding was discussed 
by Prof. Carter. 
Prof. C. C. Mast, VPI beef cattle 
specialist, pointed out that beef cows 


| should be wintered to make money 
| for 


the farmer 

The farmer who makes money with 
beef cattle will utilize as much of his 
home-grown feed as possible, said 
Prof. Mast. While the cows wintered 
on a recommended ration lost weight 
at the rate of a quarter to a third of 
a pound a day in experiments, they 


| still produced calves as good as cows 


which gained a half pound a day on 


| full feed, and in the spring, soon made 


up their weight loss on grass, he re- 
ported 








DISTRIBUTORS 
FEED MANUFACTURERS 


Let us custom pellet your rat and 
mouse killers. Bulk or small pack- 
ages. 

or our tested for- 
mula with Warfarin 


Your own formula 


New modern plant with large capac- 
ity. Cost-plus basis. 


FARMACAL INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


811 Nerth Market Street 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 














HIGH VALUE ROUGHAGE 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL, with nutritional ond 


| economic volues proven by re- 


seorch, wins new friends dally 
among buyers of roughages for 
ruminants. Write today te: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
Phone 222 Paxton, lilinols 








HIGHER QUALITY 

wear mmeareo> HAMMERS 
Hammers direct from manafacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your specifica- 
tiens or worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers and screens, Ask 
for prices. 

SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
P. ©. Box 7455 N. Kenses City, Me. 














when you 
buy 


Send for Proof-Positive Survey 
that reveals in 
afew black and white — 
wo \ backed by facts - 
al that there’s more 
Profit with Prater. 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO 





1537 S. 55th Ct 


You invest for PROFIT 


Custem Mill 


Chicago 50 
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The Feed Man's Library 


Reader Service Departn 


Feedstuffs 


AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 
B. Morrison and Associates 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 
By Leonard A. Maynard 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 
Covers , feeds, feeding, economic trends, 
ot. Has « 
Harry Hardenbrooks, assistant professor of veterinary 
medicine, University of illinois, 641 pages 


IN-PLANT COST STANDARDS 


1956 Feed Production School Transcript, 
Sponsored by Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 


(lf both “In-Plant Cost Standards” (listed above) and “Warehousing 
Operations” (listed below) are desired, the total price for the two 
books is $25.00.) 


WAREHOUSING OPERATIONS and Tables of Stand- 
ard Times 


1957 Feed Production School Transcript, 
Sponsored by Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 


180 fact-filled pages with charts, graphs and tables 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


and 
SP hene anol canstay low 40 de teams O06 pase Oe 

DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 

Based on the work by Carl W. Larson and Fred 8. Putney. 

10%, the Fourth Edition adds new chapters on minerals and 


recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land 
grams, and digestion in the ramen and milk 
profitably b: 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 

A complete yet easily reference for swine feeders, breeders and those 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 
By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 

A new test for feeders, 


Research 
reports on the most recent scientific feeding studies on swine. 
300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organization, establishment, mancqument, Sailing and 
marketing operations in raising of hogs. 4968 pages, illustrations... 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


An encyclopedic presentation of 
te inerease feed efficiency, 
and farms in production of f 

» hay, ete., and as an officially 
cake, ete.). Explanations and practical ad 
stuffs, trace elements, growth stimulants 
men and poultry ers. Usefal to feed 
students of biology, etc, 600 pages, 








MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 
By Richard Phillips, lowa State College economist 


book for elevator and farm stere 
ritten as # basic reference — cat qumegumanh. Gx 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (195 
By Dr. H. W. Titus 


Works 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs of try producers, 

latest authoritative lormation on how to raise 
d feeding thods. It evaluates 

te be used and nutritive economy. Deals wi 





POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
By W. Ray Ewing 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 2rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 

By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 
Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
produ: flock 


ction, t and marketing, breeding and 
selection, nutrition, disease control, etc. 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 

By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 
tet dese a eee of ae eee eee See = 
sexing, cic. 350 pages, well illustrated’ --.-- $7.50 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 

Seige fer shooting breeds, tnereasing beciic aad egy Eechasiam bolting somes 

shelters, pong ess output, buying feed, 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 
By Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md., and J. Holmes Martin, Head of 
the Poultry Department, Purdue University, Covers O 
preparation for the market, shows, diseases 

and control. 1,000 pages, 124 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By Ross M. Sherwood 
A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutritional aspects of feed 


EGG MUMOWOIED Soper ccene ectettettrettere ocesdeeecains $3.2 














BROILER INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 1) 





space per bird may be more profitable. 

In his talk, Mr. Snyder told the 
Delmarva poultrymen that we must 
admit that “we are a group of coun- 
try boys who have developed a big 
industry.” 


“Our Arkansas organization of 
small businesses in the broiler busi- 
ness got together so that we could 
afford to bring in competent business- 
men,” he said. 

“Most of us are still acting like 
children so far as business principles 
are concerned. If we don’t get to- 
gether by mergers or some other way, 
and bring businessmen in to help us, 
we are going to find ourselves com- 
pletely out. In other words, it is bet- 
ter to have 10 per cent of something 
than 100 per cent of nothing,” Mr. 
Snyder said. 

“Many people won't agree with me,” 
Mr. Snyder said. “We don’t like to 
lose our independence but we must do 
te 
Asked about his organization, Mr. 
Snyder said it was set up in an effort 
to gain the advantages of a national 
organization while leaving the various 
units as much independence as pos- 
sible. 

Soybean Study 

The report on soybeans was the 
second soybean processing report pre- 
senting data from Delaware broiler 
feeding experiments. These tests were 
conducted with locally grown beans in 
an attempt to find ways in which they 
could be processed and used as an 
efficient, economical ingredient in 
practical broiler diets. 

In the first test completed last 
June, the data were interpreted as 
demonstrating that broilers fed diets 
containing whole, unextracted soy- 
bean meal processed under the condi- 
tions of this experiment failed to 
grow as rapidly or utilize their feed 
as efficiently as birds receiving a con- 
trol diet containing regular dehulled 
extracted soybean oil meal and stabil- 
ized feed grade fat. 

Prof. T. D. Runnels and associates 
noted that all available reports on 
feeding processed soybeans in broiler 
diets were studied in planning the sec- 
ond experiment. Since no floor pen 
data were available on the feeding 
value of soybean oil, it was decided to 
introduce this product as an experi- 
mental variable in an attempt to iso- 
late the portion of the processed un- 
extracted soybeans responsible for 
poorer broiler growth than obtained 
from those receiving practical control 
diets. 

All of the batches of soybeans used 
in the study were obtained from the 
same source and were flaked as the 
first step in processing. The soybean 
oil used in one treatment was added 
to the diet without further processing; 
the oil used in another treatment was 
heated to a rolling boil for 60 min- 
utes at a temperature of 350° F. 

Unextracted beans processed by the 
continuous method were treated as 
nearly like commercial extracted soy- 
bean meal as possible; facilities were 
the same except that the unextracted 
beans by-passed the solvent extract- 
ors. In batch processing, the flaked 
beans were ground to a fine -xture, 
cooked in meat scrap cookers and 
then dried. Total cooking times were 
50 minutes and 25 minutes. 

Both the experimental starters and 
finishers were fed as mash. Broilers 
in two pens which recieved commer- 
cial feed were fed crumbles as starter 
and pellets as finisher. The chicks 
used were 4,500 sexed Vantress X 
Arbor Acre chicks, distributed at ran- 
dom on the basis of equal sexes into 
30 pens of 150 chicks each. 


Results 

For the various treatments, aver- 
age eight-week weights and feed con- 
versions were as follows (weight first 
and feed efficiency second): (1) Reg- 
ular extracted dehulled soy plus feed 
grade fat, 2.62 and 2.33; (2) regular 
extracted dehulled soy plus crude 





soybean oil, 2.56 and 2.39; (3) regular 
extracted dehulled soy plus cooked 
soybean oil, 2.59 and 2.37; (4) experi- 
mental dehulled whole soybean meal 
(continuous process), 2.47 and 2.49; 
(5) experimental whole soybean meal 
with hulls (continuous process), 2.46 
and 2.51; (7) experimental whole soy- 
bean meal with hulls (batch process 
—50 minutes), 2.48 and 2.46; (8) ex- 
perimental whole soybean meal with 
hulls (batch process—25 minutes), 
2.55 and 2.39; (9) commercial feed, 
2.725 and 2.165. 

The researchers summarized the 
experiment as follows: “In this experi- 
ment, the control diet containing reg- 
ular dehulled extracted soybean oil 
meal and stabilized feed grade fat 
produced the heaviest broilers with 
the most efficient feed utilization at 
eight weeks of age. 

“When the feed grade fat was re- 
placed with crude soybean oil (treat- 
ment 2) or cooked soybean oil (treat- 
ment 3), the diets produced slightly 
lighter weight broilers with poorer 
feed utilization at eight weeks of age. 
However, these differences were small 
and additional research would be re- 
quired to determine whether or not 
there is a valid difference in the feed- 
ing value between the feed grade fat 
and soybean oil. There appeared to 
be no difference in the feeding value 
between the crude and cooked soy- 
bean oil. 

“The continuous processed unex- 
tracted soybean meals (treatment 4— 
dehulled), (treatment 5—with hulls) 
produced results inferior to those pro- 
duced by both the control and soy- 
bean oil supplemental diets. The diets 
containing the meal with hulls pro- 
duced only slightly poorer results than 
those from the dehulled meal. 

“The length of time the meal was 
cooked in the batch process appeared 
to affect the results in that the broil- 
ers receiving the diets containing the 
meal cooked for 25 minutes (treat- 
ment 8) gained more rapidly and 
utilized their feed more efficiently 
than those receiving the diets con- 
taining the beans cooked for a longer 
period of time (treatment 7). 

“The results from this experiment 
indicate that the proper use of four 
items is needed in processing unex- 
tracted soybeans. These are cooking 
time and temperature to destroy the 
trypsin inhibitor, moisture to preserve 
the protein quality while cooking, and 
flaking to rupture the cells and make 
the oil available for digestion. All of 
the beans used in this experiment 
were flaked as part of their process- 
ing.” 

Floor Space 

Other research indicated that a 
principle stressed for years may not 
be the most profitable. One square 
foot of floor space for broilers has 
been advocated by extension services 
and feed dealers who contract broil- 
ers. It was believed that the birds 
would be of better quality, show 
heavier weights at selling age and 
show improved feed conversion; also 
that there would be less disease and 
mortality. 

In the recent Delaware tests, it was 
most profitable to give the birds only 
% sq. ft. per bird. 

Broilers were divided into pens 
where the birds had %, %, 1, and 1% 
sq. ft. The cost of production which 
includes everything was $0.1627, 
$0.1660, $0.1648, and $0.1693, respec- 
tively. 

Using the results of the substation, 
a broiler grower would make $1,076 
profit in a 10,000 sq. ft. house if 20,000 
birds were grown. In the same house 
if 10,000 birds (the present recom- 
mendation) were produced, the profit 
would only be $502. 

The selling price of 18¢ was used in 
this example. Birds raised in % sq. 
ft. would sell for a profit of 1.73¢ per 
pound. (18¢ market price minus 16.27¢ 
cost of production.) The average 
weight at the substation was 3.11 Ib. 
This makes the profit per bird 5.38¢. 

The 20,000 birds multiplied by 
5.37¢ would be $1,076. 

Birds given 1 sq. ft. of floor space 
had a slightly better average weight. 
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guess, too, that the sessions of the Midwest Feed Advertising Council, meeting 
in Ames, Iowa, Sept. 17, will include some discussion of the situation. 


v to 


SOME RATHER ELABORATE strategy appears to be in the works in 
Washington among the politically-inclined economists. John Cipperly’s guided 
tour through the pathways of the current thinking of commodity policy (and 
price) makers along the Potomac (Feedstuffs, Sept. 5) relates why, because 
of the forthcoming elections, a donation program for vegetable oils probably 
will not be put into effect. By allowing oil prices to sag, meal prices are 
likely to be held up, these officials believe. Why should an attempt be made 
to hold up meal prices? Well, to discourage too much expansion of hog num- 
bers in 1960 ahead of the election. Meanwhile, government officials are re- 
ported to be planning to support pork prices with a purchase program late 
next spring. 

It will be interesting to see how well these attempts to “manage” hog 
price levels will work out. Our long-range guess is that if the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gets involved in a pork purchase program it will have 
one heck of a time extricating itself from it. It will be a costly undertaking, 
and might not the urban voters, who are getting more concerned by the day 
about government spending, give the administration some trouble at the polls? 
Perhaps more trouble than a “hands off" on pork supports would cause? 

No attempt to help quarterback election strategy is intended here, but 
it should be repeated again that tampering with the economy for vote-getting 
purposes in the past has for the most part done much more harm than good. 


“ v 


RELATED, PERTINENT AND PUZZLING: Charles R. Koch, discussing 
“the agricultural dilemma” in the summer issue of the Farm Quarterly con- 
cludes a review of various ways of attacking the farm surplus problem with 
this comment: 

American agriculture is faced with a production adjustment problem 
similar to the one many industries faced after the postwar backlog for 
orders was filled in the early 1950’s. These industries reduced production to 
meet existing demands. There was no nonsense about increasing production 
to lower unit costs. Production was cut and the price was maintained and 
in many instances advanced. 

The oil industry keeps supply under control by the number of days pro- 
ducers are allowed to pump. The automotive industry and the steel industry 
adjust production to the anticipated demand, and price fluctuates within a 
very narrow range. 

Whatever combination of approaches is used, agriculture must eventually 
lift a page from this same book. But with millions of independent producers, 
who will adjust and how? 





They weighed 3.30 lb. On an 18¢ mar- The substation flocks received close 
ket the profit per pound was 1.52¢. Or | supervision in management and dis- 
the profit per bird was 5.02¢ (3.30 Ib. | ease control. A broiler grower would 
times 1.52¢). And 5.02¢ multiplied by | not ordinarily have the advantage of 
10,000 birds would be $502. | services and facilities at the substa- 
tion, Mr. D’Armi said. 

Perhaps in the past five years, 
broiler growers have become much 
better managers. If so, they could re- 
duce the floor space. 

“Pens providing only one-half a Mr. Gordy said that growers could 
square foot per chick started had few- probably reduce floor space. It is not 
er birds of grade A quality—about | advisable to reach % sq. ft., but per- 
4% below the average of all treat- | haps % would be safe. 

ments (%, %, 1, and iy we bots ey | Feeders Studied 

i é chick- 
emmy 4 ggaeweemy, te bates of the | In another experiment, after ob- 
test,” said Frank Gordy, director of | serving three flocks, the researchers 
the ‘subatation. said it appears that there is little dif- 

“But there is only a difference be- | ference in rate of growth of broilers 
tween A's and B’s and that is not | between round feeders and mechanical 
too significant. feeders. It also showed that rate of 

“Quality is not influenced by growth was comparable for each of 
crowding as much as people have three mechanical feeders tested. (Big 
been thinking, particularly when buy- | Dutchman, Kitson and Keenco auto- 
ers are not paying for quality. Quali- | ™#te?. 
ty is not generally reflected in the There was a small difference in feed 
selling price,” Mr. Gordy said. efficiency, it was reported, with the 

Buyers in Delmarva make pur- Keenco mechanical feeder having the 
chases on observations of quality, | highest efficiency of the three me- 
There is little pricing made according | chanical feeders and slightly more 
to dressing grades. efficient than the round hanging feed- 

ers. However, the researchers said, 
because there is data on only two 


There are other disadvantages in 
the more crowded growing conditions. 

flocks for the Keenco feeder and only 
three flocks for the others, more work 


“Tt is evident that crowding broil- 
is planned. 


Quality Difference 
There was a difference in quality 
between the crowded birds and those 
raised with a square foot of floor 


space. 


ers decreases rate of growth, gives 
poorer feed efficiency and results in 
greater mortality,” Mr. Gordy said. 


<i, 
—_- 


James Lugenbeel Dies 


ST. LOUIS—James M. Lugenbeel, 
66, formerly director of the Analytical 
Laboratory of Merchants Exchange, 

| St. Louis, died in St. Louis recently. 

Mr. Lugenbeel had been associated 

| with the Merchants Exchange for 
more more than 40 years, and had 
headed the exchange’s laboratory 
from the time of its organization in 
1929 until his retirement in 1958. 





More Space in Summer 

Frank D’Armi, who is in charge of 
the broiler trials, said the year’s 
growing of broilers showed that rais- 
ing the birds on % sq. ft. was sat- 
isfactory except during the summer 
flock. 

The crowded birds during the sum- 
mer made keeping the house cool and 
well ventilated a problem. It is .defi- 
nitely not recommended for summer 


flocks. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 22¢ ib., f.0.b. Denver. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 unite vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Le.L, packed 
in 66-gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums in- 
cluded. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend firm; price per Ib. in 56-gal. drums 
(413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 7650 A 13%@ 
15%¢, 1,600 A 16% @17¢, 2,250 A 17% @20¢, 
3,000 A 19@21¢; 600 ICU, 3,500 A 16@18¢, 
2,250 A 18@19%¢:; fob. Massachusetts, 
New York cr Pennsylvania. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 600 
D, 1,600 A 17%¢ Ib.; 400 D, 3,000 A 20¢; 
300 D, 3,000 A 19%¢; 300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 
300 BD, 1,500 A 16%¢; 300 D, 750 A 14% ¢; 
76 D, 750 A 14%. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; 
ple; 10,000 A 34%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
ib.; 300 D, 1,600 A 17% Ib.; 
A 16¢ Ib, 


supply am- 
2,260 A 19¢ 
300 D, 750 


ALFALFA MEAL 

Philadelphia: and 
17% $62.50. 

New Orleans: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply adequate; vitamin A, 17% $857@58; 
pellets $63@54. 

Los Angeles: 
supply adequate; 
protein, 100,000 
pellet meal, 17% 
bulk; suncured 
46, bulk; suncured 
$46@47, bulk. 

Portiand: Demand good; supply 
trend unchanged; suncured, 15% 
hydrated $64.40 

Omaha: Demand, 
steady; 17% dehydrated, 
bulk pellets $40; sacked 
basia 

Memphis: 
supply ample; 


Demand supply fair; 


trend steady; 
dehydrated meal, 7% 
A $51, bulk; dehydrated 
protein, 100,000 A $63, 
meal, 15% protein $44@ 
crumbles, 15% protein 


Demand and 


ample; 
$42; de- 


supply 
A wunita, 
Omaha 


trend and 
100,900 
meal $465, 


Demand fair trend steady; 
dehydrated 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $56. 
Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A $57.80 
rail, $56 truck; suncured, 13%, \-in. grind, 
No. 1 $43 truck 
Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate; 17% 
vitamin A $59.50@60.50 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate but offerings are not lib- 
eral since much of material is going into 
storage; dehydrated alfalfa meal with 17% 
protein and 100,000 units vitamin A guar- 
anteed on arrival: regular meal $46, sacked; 
reground pellets $47, sacked; pellets $41@ 
42, bulk; dehydrated alfalfa with 18% pro- 
tein and 125,000 unite A meal $50, sacked; 
meal with 20% protein and 150,000 units 
A $57, sacked; suncured alfalfa meal 
demand is very siow but supplies continue 
to be scarce, No. 1 fine ground $40.50@41, 
No. 1 \-in, $39, No. 2 %-in. $35.50@36, 
sacked 
Denver: 


steady: 
100,000 


fair; trend 
dehydrated, 


Demand good; trend strong; 
supply ample; dehydrated $48, Denver. 
Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady to 
lower supply adequate; $63, Boston 
Minneapolis: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; 17% dehydrated, 100,- 
000 units vitamin A, reground pellets $48, 
bulk, Minneapolis olled reground pellets 
$50, bulk: #acks $4 more 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend 
supply limited; suncured, 13% fine 
dehydrated, 17% 100,000 A, demand 
trend steady, supply ample $52. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good 5% protein suncured $465, de- 
livered, truck loads 136,000 A unit de- 
hydrated $68, delivered, truck loadsa, 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; carlota, 17% protein, with 
100,000 units vitamin A guaranteed $53.50 
Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful: 
dehydrated, 17% $60; suncured, 13% $46.50, 
nominal 


ANIMAL 
Kansas City: Demand slow 
trend steady; supply ample; 
6u%¢ Ib tank car 
Louisville: Demand 


steady; 
$44.50; 
siow, 


FAT (STABILIZED) 
from 
prime 


mixers; 
tallow 


slow; trend eteady;: 
supply goed; bleachable white 6¢ Ib.; white 
tallow 6%¢ Ib.: yellow grease 5%¢ Ib 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 6@6%¢ Ib., tank cara 
Ft. Worth: Deniand fair; supply ample; 
prime tallow, tank cars 6¢ Ib.; drums 8%¢ 
Ib f.o.b. north Texas packing plants with 
returnable drums 
Ogden: Supply 
demand; 6¢ Ib. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; carlots, bleachable fancy tallow 
$6.75 cwt.; yellow grease $6.37% cwt 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 6% ¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
5u%¢ Ib 
Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
tallow 6%¢ Ib.: yellow grease 5%¢ Ib. 
St. Paul: Feed demand good; supply am- 
ple trend firm bleachable fancy tallow 
6%¢ Ib., f.0.b. producer's plant. 


normal; prime tallow in 


BARLEY FEED 


New Orleans: Demand slow; 
ple; trend unchanged; $55 @56 

Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend easier; 
supply ample; standard rolled $3 ecwt.; 
standard ground $3 cwt. 

Portiand: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $56; ground $54, 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fatr; 
$47 


supply am- 


Ogden: Supply normal; rolled $46@51; 
whole barley $38@43. 
Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $46, bulk, truck loads. 
Baltimore: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $45.50, carlots. 


trend steady; 








NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns 
are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for 
prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. 
They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs and are 


correspondents 
not necessarily those in effect on date of 


publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily repsesent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 





Chicage: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply ample; $35, cariots. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $56.50, ground $55.50. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
Canadian $45.50. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30-ton 
aa 80 granular $31.50; 200 mesh fine 
31. 

Denver: Demand. fair; trend good; sup- 
ply ample; $21. 

Chicage: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; f.0.b. Wyoming and South Da- 
kota shipping points: granular, 30 mesh 
$16.50; fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh $13.75; 
powder, 200 mesh $13.50, f.0b. Belle 
Fourche, 8. D., minimum 30-ton carlots, 80 
granular $13.50 net; 200 mesh, fine $13.25 
net. 


BLOOD FLOUR 


Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply good; $80@85. 


BLOCD MEAL 


Louisville: Demand dull; 
supply good; $80@85. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply normal; $77@82. 

Portiand: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $115. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply light; $5.75 a unit of 
ammonia. 

Ogden: Supply average; $92.50 
100-lb. bags, f.0.b. Ogden. 

a: Demand and trend firm; supply 
adequate; $100, Omaha basis. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; carlots, 80% protein, 100-Ib. 
bags $120. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $6 a unit of ammonia. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 


Buffalo: Demand good; trend 
supply limited; $105. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend firm; 
ply ample; $105.70, Denver. 

‘ortiand: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $102. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $77@82. 

Louisville: Demand dull; 
supply light; $80@86. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; imported $78, 
in 20-ton lots. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; 
$90, f.0.b. Ft. Worth, local 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply fair; $100, Cincinnati. 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
ample; $75. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $90, delivered, truck lots. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; carlots, 100-Ib. bags $97.50. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $100. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $85@90. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $54, bulk, Boston. 

St. Louis: Demand good; 
er; supply adequate; $42. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$51.50. 

Louisville: Demand 
supply good; $46. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $49.50 bulk, 
$53.50 sacked. 

. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 26% protein $50@651, September, de- 
livered Ft. Worth. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 
to lower; supply adequate; $47. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 26% protein $43, carlots. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 26% 
$52; 22% $61@61.50. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $54. 

BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged: 8%¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $9.75 cwt. 

ver: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; 8¢ Ib., f.0.b. Golden, Colo. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 5-ton 
lots; 11¢ Ib., 1-ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than 
l-ton lots. 

Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 


trend steady; 


trend steady; 


ton in 


steady; 
sup- 
supply ample; 
trend easy; 


trend steady; 


supply light; 
manufacture. 
trend steady; 


supply 


trend strong- 


slow; trend steady; 








Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ 1Ib.; 6-ton lots 


1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 
Seattle: Demand slow; 

$12 cwt. 

Demand fair; supply good; 


trend steady; 


supply ample; 
San Francisco: 


lots 


10¢ Ib. 
Pit 5-ton 


: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib; 
10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton 
Ib., f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Chicage: Demand quiet; trend 
supply ample; carlots 9% @10%¢ Ib.; 
9% @12%¢ Ib. 

Milwaukee: Demand quiet; 
supply adequate; 10@11¢ Ib., 
@12%¢ Ib., Le. 

St. Louis: Demand quiet; 
supply fair; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots; 
ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than ton 
: Demand and supply 


5-ton lots 


10-ton lots 
lots 11¢ 


steady; 
Le.1. 


trend steady; 
carlots; 10% 


trend steady; 
10%¢ Ib., 
lots. 
steady; 
1l¢ Ib. 
BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply average; $4.25@4.30 cwt. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$4.25 cwt. 

Louisville: dull; trend steady; 
supply nil; $4.25 cwt., nominal. 

Leos Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib. in 100-Ib. 
lots; 4%¢ Ib. in 500-1b. lots. 

Ogd Supply average; $4.40, 


Demand 


100-Ib. 
Demand fair; supply good; 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $3.25@3.50 cwt., carlots. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply tight; 3%¢ 
Ib., nominal. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, including freight) 
New York: Crystals $15.28, flour $10.28. 
Buffalo: Crystals $16.11, flour $11.11 
Toledo: Crystals $17.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $16.53, flour $11.63. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $10.50, 

$5.50. 


flour 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $8@9 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; flour $10.15, 
20-ton cars; meal $11.15, 20-ton cars. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-Ib. bags $12.25, 
100-Ib. bags $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100-Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, im hopper cars $7.54; bulk in 
boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, truck lots 


CHARCOAL 


Demand fair; trend un- 
hardwood poul- 
lots; $144.40 in 


Les Angeles: 
changed; supply adequate; 
try $156 in less than ton 
ton lots. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; in 50-lb. multiwalls $110. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $110. 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 


Portland: Demand supply 
trend unchanged; $68. 

Leos Angeles: Demand slow; 
changed; supply adequate; copra cake 
bulk, 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $82, delivered truck (California). 

Sean Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; solvent $69. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 


New York: Demand and supply 
trend firm; price per Ib. in 55-gal. 
(413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 
15%¢, 1,500 A 18% @20¢, 2,250 s 18% @ 
21¢, 3,000 A 21% @23¢; 500 ICU, 1,500 A 
17% @19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 22@ 
23¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York or 
Pennsylvania. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 600 
D, 2,250 A 19¢ Ib.; 600 D, 1,500 A 18¢; 
300 D, 3,000 A 19%¢; 300 D, 2,250 A 18% ¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 17¢. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy; 
supply normal; $60@70, f.0.b. Gulf. 
wer: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dried $167, Denver. 
Angeles: Demand slow; 
changed; supply adequate: 4¢ Ib. 
New York: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply tight; 3% @3%¢ ib., f.0.b. eastern 
shore. 
Boston: 
4%¢ Ib. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $46.90, meal $64.90. 

Atlanta: Feed $52.98, meal $70.98. 
Bi t Feed $51.64, meal $69.64. 
Boston: Feed $51.84, meal $69.84. 
Chicago: Feed $40, meal $58. 
Cleveland: Feed $48.14, meal $66.14. 
Denver: Feed $50.51, meal $68.51. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $48.96, meal $66.96. 
Indianapolis: Feed $45.36, meal $63.36. 
Kansas City: Feed $40, meal $58. 
Louisville: Feed $47.21, meal $65.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $50.20, meal $68.20. 
New York: Feed $52.43, meal $69.43. 
Norfolk: ee eed aa meal $68.71. 

: 51.02, meal $69.02. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $48.96, meal $66.96. 


slow; ample; 


trend un- 


$75, 


good; 
drums 
14%@ 


trend un- 


Demand and supply good; 








St. Louis: Feed $40, meal $68. 
, WM: Feed $33.75, meal $54.75. 


CORN OTL MEAL 
Louisville: Demand dull; supply 
trend unchanged; $49.45. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $46.50. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $78@79. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $72@73, bulk, nominal, 
awaiting new crop. 

‘ortiand: Demand 
supply ample; $77. 

Memphis: Demand slow; 
supply ample; prime 41% 
process $55; new process, 
$52.50. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to weaker; supply tight for immediate from 
Memphis as production is still light; old 
process meal $54.50@55, sacked, Memphis; 
solvent $52.50 @53.50. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 2% fat $65.40, Denver. 

Baffalo: Demand poor; trend 
supply fair; 74, Boston. 

Louisville: Demand fair; 
supply good; old process $61; 


light; 


trend steady; 


slow; trend lower; 
trend easier; 
protein, old 
41% solvent 


steady; 


trend steady; 
new process 


$60. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; $66.50. 

Wichita: Demand fair; 
cient; 41% old process $69. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend 
supply adequate; solvent $57.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 41% old process $62; solvent, 1% 
fat added $59.35; pellets $2 additional; 
cottonseed hulls $17, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply average; 41% $80@85 

Omaha: Demand easy; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 41% solvent $57.20, bulk, deliv- 
ered Omaha. 

Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate; $62. 

Chicage: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; carlots, Memphis basis: hy- 
draulic $55.50, solvent $53.50. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $74, delivered truck (new crop, 
September delivery). 

San Francisco: Demand 
tight; 41% $75; 44% $78. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Trend steady; ground Cura- 
cao phosphate in 100-lb. bags $48, f.0.b. 
ears or trucks, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
Fla., or Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL 
(POWDERED) 
Demand fair; 

1,500 1CU 11@12¢ Ib.; 
warehouse. 

Demand fair; trend steady; 
1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 


supply insuffi- 


lower; 


fair; trend steady; 


good; supply 


light; $86. 


STEROL 


trend steady; 


Cincinnati: 
3,000 


supply ample; 
ICU 18¢ Ib., 
Kansas City: 
supply adequate; 
ICU 11%¢ Ib. 
New York: Demand 
trend firm; price per Ib. 
bags, or 100-Ilb. drums: 
bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 3,000 ICU 13@17¢ 
bagged, 17@18¢ drums; f.o.b. or delivered 
basis Pennsylvania, Delaware or New York. 


supply good; 
and 100-Ib. 
ICU 8@12¢ 


and 
in 50- 
1,500 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Demand fair; supply ample; 

4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in 

ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,- 

000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ 

Ib., ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $71.50 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston, 100-lb. multiwall paper bags, 
$68.50 in bulk. 
Tupelo, Miss.: 


Chicago: 


Minimum phosphorus 13%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 
12%, $51 net ton, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $48 in bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $69.12 net 
ton, f.o.b. Wales in 100-lb. multiwall bags, 
$3 less in bulk. 

Coronet, Fla.: 
minimum calcium 31 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; carlots $63.50, 
truck load $64.25, net ton, f.o.b. Coronet 
in 100-Ib. multiwall bags; $60.50 and $61.25 
in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% 
phosphorus $64.98, 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Chieago: Stock food grade, 18.5% phos- 
phorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $83.25 net ton 
in 100-lb. papers, basis Chicago Heights, 
Ill., or Nashville, Tenn.; less than 20,000 
Ib. $93.25; 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 
more $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 
Nashville; less than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; bulk 
boxecars or hoppers $3 net ton less than 
bagged material. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, granular $83.25; freight equalized 
with closest producing point, carload basis. 

Texas City, Texas: 18.5% minimum phos- 
phorus, 21% minimum calcium, 24% maxi- 
mum, granular $77.70 net ton, f.0.b. Texas 
City in 100-Ib. multiwall bags; bulk, box- 
cars and hoppers, $3 net ton less than 
bagged materials. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-lb. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $115. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $95.60, delivered in Denver. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92@93. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply good; $52.50, bulk, Boston. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply light; production light, most Ken- 
tucky plants down, should improve in late 
September; bourbon grains: light $47, dark 
$49, solubles $77. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$57.50. ‘ 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $49.50. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $68.50, delivered, truck lots. 
m Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
solubles $85. 
ton: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
light $55@66, dark $57@58. 


Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
¢, maximum calcium 


phosphorus $81; 13% 


f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


ple; 





DRIED BEET PULP 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $51, Boston. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate to meet commitments only; 
$49.23, delivered in Denver. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- 
erate; carlots, 60-Ib. papers $49.20, October, 
November, December, delivered Ft. Worth. 

Portland: Demand good; supply limited: 
trend unchanged; $56.40. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate: $60 @61. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; $47.80@48.60. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $44@48. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm: 
ply limited; $52, delivered, carlots. 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
fair; $42.80, bulk. 

Boston: Demand 
new crop $51. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Buffalo: Demand 
supply limited; $11.95 cwt. 
Louisville: Demand slow: 
supply ample; 11@11%¢ Ib 
New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply normal; $11@11.50 ecwt. 
Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 11%¢ Ib. 
np oat Supply average; $8.50, 
ag. 
Chicago: Demand 


steady; 


sup- 
supply 


slow; supply spotty; 


good; trend firmer; 


trend steady; 


trend easy; 


100-1b. 


slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; carlots, medium acid $10.60 
@10.80 cwt.; sweet cream $11@11.25 cwt 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 11%¢ Ib. 

DRIED CITRUS PULP 

Buffalo: Demand fair to 
steady; supply adequate; $35, 
points. 

Los Angeles: Demand 
supply adequate; orange 
lemon pulp $40, bulk. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply good; $35@40, f.0.b. Florida points. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
meal $49. 

ton: 
$35, f.o.b. 


poor; trend 
f.0.b. Florida 


and trend steady; 
pulp $41, bulk; 


Demand fair; 
Florida, 


DRIED SKIM MILK 
New Orleans: Demand dull; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $11@11.50 cwt. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 14¢ Ib. in less 


supply adequate; 


ple; trend steady; 40 mesh $5.6 
standard $5.50 cwt., producer's plant. 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply ample; carlots $5.50 cwt. 
: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $6.40 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.1. 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.75 cwt. 
: Demand steady; supply 
5% Ib., fo.b. shipping points. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 


: Demand fair; trend un- 
supply adequate; $1 a unit of 


fair; 


Los 
changed; 


supply suffi- 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
. f.o.b. 


85% to 87% protein $82.50, 
trucks, north Texas planta. 
Salisbu: Md.: Demand 
f.o.b. 
slow; 


ry, spotty; supply 
ample; $90, bulk, 
ton: Demand 


nominal. 


supply scarce; 


$85, 
FISH MEAL 


Demand fair; 
60% 


light; 
$139, 


supply 
Angola 


Ft. Worth: 
60% menhaden $139; 
delivered Ft. Worth. 

cf : Supply normal; 
f.o.b. Coast; 65% $176@178. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $2.05 a unit. 

Baffalo: Demand just fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% protein, menhaden $140 
bulk, $145 sacked. 

Louisville: Demand dull; 
supply light; $160, nominal. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; menhaden, 60% $126@130, 
scrap $122@126. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; 
changed; supply limited; local 
60% protein $2.15 a unit 

Omaha: Demand and supply good; trend 
strong; 60% menhaden $145. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $160. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair to good; supply 
adequate; trend steady; Gulf menhaden 
$146; 60% blended $152@160; 70% herring 
$2 a unit, f.0.b. West Coast 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $2.10 a unit of protein, ex-dock 

Chicago: Demand very slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; carilots, eastern menhaden 
$128 and scrap $124; Gulf menhaden $128 
and scrap $124; redfish $130 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $2 a unit of protein 

Boston: Demand and supply 


$2.20 a _ unit, 


trend steady; 


trend un- 
production, 


trend steady; 


steady; $130 





Louisville: Demand dull; 
supply normal; $44.50. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $44@45. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; 
supply ample; yellow $41. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $44 

le: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 

ply good; $57, delivered, carlota. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend steady to 
slightly higher; supply ample; $40.50@ 
41, carlots. 

Boston: Demand 
$46.50, bulk 


LINSEED OTL MEAL 

Denver: Demand poor; trend firm; sup 
ply tight, small crop; $84.94, Denver 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply adequate for solvent, tight on old 
process, tightening up considered likely 
since flax is in such short supply; old 
process meal $73, bulk, Minneapolis; sol- 
vent $66 

Omaha: Demand easy: 
supply light 34% solvent 
32% old process $78.30, Omaha basis 

Ft. Worth: Demand increased; light of 
ferings; 34% old process $93.50; solvent $8¢ 
truck 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; old process $92.50; new process 
$85.50 

Portiand: Demand 
trend unchanged; $87 

Philadelphia: Demand 
34% $88.50 

Wichita: 
34% $82.50 

New Orleans: Demand slow; 
ple; trend steady; $84.60@85. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample production, 31% pro 
tein $71, bulk 

Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate new 
process $91 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply ade 
quate trend steady new process $66 for 
September $68 for October-December old 
process $72.50 for September, $74.50 for Ox 
tober-December 

Seattle: Demand fair 
ply limited a4 protein 
delivered, car! 

Chicago: Demand fair 
higher supply adequate; 
apolis basis: solvent $66 


trend steady; 


trend steady; 


trend higher; 


quiet; supply adequate; 


steady; 
bulk 


trend 
$71.80 


slow supply ample; 


and supply fair; 


Demand fair; supply sufficient; 


supply am- 


local 


poor; trend steady 
process $85; old 


trend steady; sup 

(Montana) $90 

oads 

firm to 
carlotsa Minne 

expeller $72.50 


trend 
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Leoalsville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; $80@86. 

St. Lealis: Demand 
supply adequate; $83 

Kansas City: Demand fairly good as mix- 
ers buy against possible work stoppage 
because of strike; trend steady; supply 
fairly tight for nearby; 60% meat and 
bone $82.60. 

Denver: Demand normal; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% $77.50, bagged, truck 
lots; $74.50, bulk lots 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; 504 meat scraps $77.60 bulk, 
$82.50 sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supplies rather 
limited; meat and bone, 60% $79.60, f£.0.b. 
or delivered Ft. Worth. 

Ogden: Supply average; $87 ton in 100-Ib. 
bags 

Los Angeles: 
changed; supply 
a unit, bulk, 

Omaha: Demand and trend firm; 
good $82.50. 

Oimcinnati: Demand good; 
supply fair: 604 meat and 
$80, Cincinnati 

Chieage: Demand fair 
supply adequate: carlota, 
protein $87.60 

Seattle: Demand good; trend weak; sup 
ply ample; 50% protein $80, ex-warehouse 

New York: Demand and supply fair 
trend upward; 60% $67.60, 66% $76, bulk; 
60% $70.50, 66% $878 sacked 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; $1.50 a unit of protein in bulk 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
a protein unit: converted 60% 870 


MILLFEED 
Demand fair to good; sup 
trend steady; middlings $30 
P31 bran $31.560@32.60; red dog $46. 
Kansas City: Demand siow, although 
there has been good interest tn October 
November-December middlings at $30@31; 
trend steady; supply ample with mille run 
ning well bran $29@29.76. shorte $34.60 
@36.25, sacked; bran $24.60@26.25, shorts 
9@29 middiings $25.60@26.60, bulk 
Wichita: Demand fairly good; supply suf 
ficient Kansas City: bran §29.26@ 
29.75, shorts $34.25@34.76; bran declined 
and shorts 50¢, compared with the 
eding week 
Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
carlots buriaps, bran $37.50. gray 


fair; trend steady; 


Demand better; trend un- 
tighter; 60% protein $1.60 


supply 


trend strong; 
bone scraps 


steady 
bags, 60% 


trend 
100-Ib 


$1.15 


Minneapolis: 


P sdequate; 


basis 


cient 


$44@45, bulk middiingws $36.50, de 
Texas common points; $1 lower on 


San Francisco: Demand fair; 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup ple: $77.50 livered 
ply ample; $2.15 a unit of protein, f.o.b Boston: Demand slow; supply very light bran, about unchanged on shorts, $2 lower 
West Coast. may | 34% $90 on middlings compared with previous week 
é . . . Chicago: During the week ending Sept. § 
Louisville: Demand LIVER & GLANDULAR MEAL there was no appreciable broadening in de 
supply good; No. 1 fancy Omaha: Demand good trend 
supply ight; 65% $210, Omaha 


$25@30, No 2 $2@3 
variety $20. 7" Pp os 
Wichita: Demand good; supply suffi- ; MALT SPROUT! 
cient; prairie $17.50, alfalfa $15@20 New Orleans: Demand fair 
: ame > > a upply ample $40@42 
trend steady; Denver: Demand and trend good; sup supply ‘ 
ib porate ply fair; $27@29 on new hay third cutting Cincinnati: De 
alfalfa baled supp!) idequate vo 
Philadelphia: Demand slow Chicago: Demand fair 
supply ample carlo No. 1 
demand $34; No, 1 : 


$25 @26. 
Los Angeles: Supplies > 
good for top quality: U.S. ? 4@36: Boston: eman and 
U.S. No. 2 leafy $32@33; U.S. No. 2 green $42.50 
$32@33; U.S. No. 2 $29@30 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair for 
practically nil for prairie and Johnson 
grass; supply sufficient; carlota, baled, No 
1 alfalfa $34@36, No. 2 $32@34; No. 2 industry ~ 
prairie $24@26; No. 2 Johnson grass $22@ supply det 1 still finding it 
24, delivered Texas common points catch up with supply; $84@86 
Ogden: Supply average; third of Wichita: Demand good; supply ineuff 
hay now coming on in good shape; cient 5 J , Lob plant 55 r 
1.25 a bale; $20 ton in the field. average 
trend steady; Portland: Demand good; supply 
Ib : trend unchanged; $34 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy $24; No. 1 
second cutting green alfalfa $28; mixed $24; 
$6.50 cwt wheat or oat straw $18@20 
Demand fair Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
supply adequate; regular and ply fair; U.S. No. 2 green alfalfa $34, de 
lactosed $5.50 cwt producers livered, truck lots 
Los Angeles: Demand Boston: Demand and supply 
changed; y adequate; steady; No. 1 timothy $41@44 
loads $6.35 « Le.l 
Ft. Werth: en ‘ fair; ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $6 deliv 
ered Ft. Worth; $6.25, ton lots, f.0.b ware- 
house, Ft. Worth 
Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-Ib. bag. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate 5 cwt to 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 32, 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


Fort Worth Toledo 
Buffalo Columbus 
Toledo Fort Worth 
Houston Portland 
Galveston ortam 
Portland Boston 


f.0.b. Gloucester. supply am | shorts 


than ton lots; 13%¢ Ib. in ton lots, 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; spray $10.65 cwt., 
Louisville: Demand dull; 
supply normal; 11@11%¢ Ib 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
$12.50 cwt. 
Ogden: 
drum. 
Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; 13¢ Ib 
Cincinnati: Demand fair 
supply adequate 10% @10\¢ 
Minneapolis: Demand good; 
ple; $10.90@11 cwt 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply ample; $10.40@10.65 cwt 
San Francisco: Demand and supply 
13%¢ Ib. 
Boston: I 
12¢ Ib 


trend firm; 


slow; trend steady; 
hay and variety 
less; straw, any 


supply light; 


ateady 


basis 





Supply average; $15.15, 100-Ib. 


supply ample; trend steady; For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA— 


mand fa trend steady 
. ’ 
l 


rT 
$42 
supply am- 


trend steady 


uneven 


supply light; 

bags 

sup- 

carlot P limited ; 
arlots | 


supply limited 


fair; 

MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
St. Paul: Demand 
ample trend 


emand good; supply light; 


alfalfa 
poor to fair 


atrikes n 
rently having little 


supply 
packing 
effect on 
hard to 


steady 


WHEY 
light 


DRIED 


Wichita: Demand ample; 
$6.50 cwi 
New Orleans: Demand good; 
supply ample $5.50@6 ewt 
Portiand: Demand 
trend unchanged; $f 
Louisville: Demand 
supply normal; 6%¢ 
*hiladelphia: Demand slow; 
$6.50 cwt 
Denver: 
ply ample 
Kansas City: 


supply 


BETTER DISPERSIONS —~ | \ 
DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORM! 


trend easy; 
crop 
supply ample; $1@ 


offerings above 


n shortage of 
coupled with a 


receipts at 


ample; 
high dé 





supply fair; Demand and trend easy 


$86.60@88 
remand slow; 
$1.40 a unit 


Orleans: 
supply ampl 
Portland: 


supply ample 


FISH MEAL « FEED: INGREDIENTS 


Phone—COrtiand 7-8330 MEAT MEAL @ BLOOD MEAL 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS MEAL 
Cable Address—Animatteed FEATHER MEAL @ FEED GRAINS 


MARINE & ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. TELEX — 2354 NY NEW YORK 7, HM. Y. 


Demand fair; trend steady; sup- wend tewe Guntersville, Alaboma Phone JUstice 2-3156 





trend steady; 

partially de- 
plants. 

slow; trend wun 
$6.10 cwt., car 





seasonally 


HOMINY FEED 
Demand poor; trend 
supply ample; white $42, yellow $42 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady: $46, bulk, Boston 
Kansas City: Demand slow; 
weaker; supply adequate 
bulk, $1 less for white 


supply 


sacked, weak ; 


Memphis: 


trend 





trend steady 
yellow %$31@ 
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mand for the milifeed 
been scaled down on red 

moderate degree on # 

while standard bran showed little if any 
price adjustment, Offerings have not been 
pressing enough to bring about any ma- 
terial weakening in the price structure ex- 
cept on red dog, off about $2 ton for 
the week. Bran is down about 60¢ ton. 
Quotations: estandard bran, ton, cariots, 
$37 wacked, $29.60 bulk; standard midds. 
$36.50 sacked, $30.60 buik; red dog $48@ 
50 sacked, $44@46.60 bulk. 

. Louls: Sacked, bran $34.50@356, shorts 
$4040.60; bulk, bran $29.50@30, shorts 
$34@34.60, middiings $30.50@31. 

Cincinnati; Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; bran $40, middiings $42. 

maha: Demand easy; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; sacked bran $30.50; sacked gray 
shorts $35; bulk standard midds. $27.50, 
all Omaha basis. 

t Demand cautious; supply spotty; 
bran $45.40, middlings $46.60. 

Buffalo: Lack of demand forced mill- 
feed prices lower despite holiday-shortened 
flour mill running time. Mixers’ business 
was down and buyers weren't interested 
beyond spot needs. The sacked differential 
on bran and middlings held unchanged at 
$5. Bran and middlings, sacked and bulk, 
ended the week 60¢@$1 lower. Red dog 
eased 60¢. Quotations Sept. 9: bran 
$30.60@31, sacked $35.50@36; bulk mid- 
diings $32@32.50, sacked $37@37.50; bulk 
red dog $45.60@46.60, sacked $49@51. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; bran $44@44.650, rd 
midds. $45.60@46. 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
milifeed $48.50, rice bran $% 
: Demand spotty; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; bran $44; standard 
midds. $46, red dog $62. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; sacked, bran §41.60@ 42.26, 
shorts $46.50@47.25; bulk, bran $36.75@ 
37.50, shorts $41.60@42.26, middlings $37.73 
@ 38.60. 

Louisville: 
ply ample; 
shorts $46.16, 





supply 
tight; 49. 
Ph 


trend easy; sup- 
$43.60, 


Demand fair; 

bran $41.10, mixed feed 
middlings $43.30. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend weak; 
supply ample; wheat bran $37.30, sacked; 
gray shorts $42.80, sacked; standard midds. 
$33.20, bulk. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply limited; $46, delivered common transit 
points, carlots. 

Portiand: Demand 
supply ample; $42. 

Ogden: Supply average; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $40, mid- 
diings $46; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $42, middlings $47; to California: red 
bran and mill run $47.50, middlings $52.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Denver: Demand more active; more in- 
terest; supply ample; shorts $38.26; bran 
$32.76; mill run $36.50, 

Los Angeles: Standard mill run $44.50@ 
46.50, bulk, fair demand, easier trend, mod- 
erate offerings 


MINERAL FEED 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $45. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient: 
all-purpose with todine, 60-lb. blocks $97.50, 
100-Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $165. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
client; all-purpose granules $90, block $97; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral phos- 


slow; trend lower; 





SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future" 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 


Alfalfa 
P. ©. Box 356 & Konsas City, Mo. 








MANEY BROS. 


MILL & ELEV. CO. 
Misneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributers in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL'S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 








BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


if you are mixing your own 
brand of feeds, let us show you 
why Gorton’s Blends make the 
most profitable feeds you can 
sell. At least, let us send you our 
literature on these fortified red- 
fish meal pre-mixes for broilers, 
layers, turkeys or hogs. Our ad- 


dress is... 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 MILK ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


what's yours? 














orus 3%% granules $87, 2% 
om (all in 60-Ib. paper Me 
Soeens Supply normal; $113 ton in 50-Ib. 
blocks; $103 ton, , §0-Ib. bags. 
Sioux t 60-Ib, mineral blocks 8.2% 
sooner oe $92; 7.5% phenoth 
ocks $4 each. 
fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply rao 4 mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse; 
all-purpose mineral $85, ex-warehouse. 
San Francisco: steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with lodine $70. 


MOLASSES 
+ Demand slow; trend steady; 
nega: 10%¢ gal, tank car lots, 
Gulf ports. 


ew Orieans: Demand good; supply am- 


eunply 
t. _~ b. 


; trend lower; 
geome gal, New Orleans. 
mand poor to fair; supply 
adequate; trend Fouanies 30.50, tank trucks, 
delivered. 


ly amaie, 


Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; 
supply ample; blackstrap 104% @10%¢ gal., 
tank car, f.0.b. New Orleans, and $25 ton, 
delivered Memphis, truck. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 10%¢ gal, New Orleans; $17.53 
ton, New Orleans; $20 ton, West Coast. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 16%¢ gal., f.0.b. Albany. 

Kansas t Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply Bm 44 10@10%¢ gal, tank car, 
New Orleans, for nearby and 10%¢ gal. for 
through December. 

Los : Demand good; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $21, bulk, f.o.b. 
tank cars; $21.25, bulk, f.0.b. tank trucks. 

rt. W : Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 11%¢ gal., f.0.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth truck $26.36, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 

: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10%¢ gal, New Orleans. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; blackstrap 16¢ gal., tank cars, 
tank wagons, f.0.b. New York. 

San : Demand and supply good; 
$20, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; supply 
good; $21.50, f.0.b. Seattle, tank car lots 
or truck lots. 

: Demand steady; 
ful; 16%¢ gal. in tank cars. 


NIACIN 
New York: Trend steady; $6 kilo, 10-kilo 
lots; $6.20 kilo, 6- and 2%-kilo lots; $6.30 
kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 10% protein oat milifeed $39.50@ 
40.50; reground $25@26, September. 

Lacisville: Demand slow; trend fairly 
steady; supply ample; reground $23.10, 
rolled oats $84.30; feeding oatmeal $77.30; 
pulverized white $52.80; crimped white oats 
$69.30. 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white demand 
slow, supply fair $53; domestic demand 
slow, supply light $27; Canadian oat feed 
demand slow, supply light $28.50. 

: Demand slow; trend firm; 
local production, pulverized 


supply plenti- 


Los 
supply tight; 
$63. 


Memphis: 
supply ample; 
feed $20.75. 

Portiand: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $65, ground $62, 
cleaned $64. 

Mi 


trend weak; 
reground oat 


Demand poor; 
3%% protein, 


mneapolis: Demand poor; supply am- 
ple; slight reduction in pulverized price, 
others same as last week; feeding rolled 
oats $80, feeding oatmeal $68.60, standard 
pulverized $45.50, crimped $659, reground 
oat feed $23. 
Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 


Demand poor; trend steady; 
reground oats $28; pul- 
verized white oats $51; rolled oats $81. 
Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; $50, bulk, delivered truck lots (new 


steady; supply ample; 
unchanged; carlots, reground oat 
feed $15.50; No. 1 fine ground feeding 
oatmeal $80; feeding rolled oats $77@81. 
Boston: Demand and supply fair; white 
pulverized $57; reground oat feed $26. 


OYSTER SHELL 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; western $34; eastern $39: 
granite grits $28; shell flour $24. 
Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $14.80. 
Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; 80-Ib..- paper bags $23.45; 
60-Ib. paper bags $23.70; 25-lb. paper bags 
$25.95. 
New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $24@25. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $24.45. 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $36, delivered carlota. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 
: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.02. 


Demand 


trend steady; 


PEAT MOSS 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply good; 
$2.80 a bale, f.o.b. plier. 

Les A : Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; Canadian 6.1 
cu. ft. bales $3.75. 

t Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged: $3.30 a bale. 

tle: Demand and supply good; trend 
$2.80 a bale, delivered truck lots. 
Yhicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
we” adequate; standard 7% cu. ft. bales 
3.80. 


firm; 


San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 a bale. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
a bale, 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 200 Ib. in 
100-Ih. drums $1.38; 

25-lb. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $1.45 a unit of 
protein. 
Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; supply 
very limited; 55% protein $85, f.0.b. north 


Texas plants. 

Md.: Demand good; supply 
limited; $93, f.0.b. bulk. 
: Demand slow; supply improved; 


$83. 





RIBOFLAVIN 
Trend steady; feed mee 
upplements) 4¢ gram in less 
~y ete ie 2.36 to 16 gm./lb, mixtures, 
3¢ in ton lots or more; freight prepaid or 
to destination. 
a York: Trend steady; feed grade 
(in feed supplements) 4%¢ gm. in 3.36 to 
16 gm./ib. mixtures; freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 
RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


Angeles: Demand slow; 
ieeeed, — =" ~~ 
conten 
ten. eke Demand slow; offerings light; 
carlots, rice bran $33@34, f.o.b. south Texas 

rice mills; hulls $3.50, f.o.b. mills. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; bran $45; polished $49. 


SCREENINGS 
Demand and supply fair; trend 
ground, sacked $34, New 
unground, bulk $29.25, 


Cincinnati: 


trend un- 
produc- 


Buffalo: 
steady to higher; 
York, lake and rail; 


Demand good; m9 a 
treme! limited; ground mixed grain 
Saseapelie: Supply still short; demand 
sightly stronger than last week; Canadian 
$20, immediate; flax screenings $40, basis 
15% lights $4@10, mediums $11@20, heavies 
$21 @ 35. 
Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
$35. 


Chicago: Demand quiet; trend lower; 
supply adequate; carlots, ground grain 
screenings $30, Canadian $23.40. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 


Atlanta: $20.40 @ 20.67. 
Baffalo: $25.31@25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77@ 24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47@ 23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23 @25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25. 
Memphis: $22.20@ 22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92 @26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32 @24. 95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.2 
SORGHUMS 


Demand steady; supply am- 
milo $2.12% cwt., 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
ground grain screenings 


Los Angeles: 
ple; trend unchanged; 
bulk. 

Ft. Worth: 
cient; south 
under way; 
milo $1.94@1.96, 
points. 


Demand fair; supply suffi- 
plains harvest now getting 
carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow 
delivered Texas common 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
$69.64, Denver. 

Demand very slow; trend 
ample; meal for Kansas 
Decatur; unrestricted 


Denver: sup- 
ply ample; 

Kansas City: 
weaker; supply 
City $49@49.50, bulk, 
$52. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply 
cient; carlots, 44%, September $69.40; 
protein, September $75@76.50; truck, 
$69.50, sacked. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply about off- 
sets demand; 44% $64, 50% $71, f.0.b. plant. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
44% $50, bulk, Decatur. 

Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply normal; $65.20. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; 
ple; trend steady; $62@62.50 

Omaha: Demand poor; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $56.10, delivered 
Omaha. 

Ogden: Supply average; 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; 
er; supply ample; $73.90@74.40, 

Portland: Demand slow; trend 
supply ample; $49, f.0.b. Decatur. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent 
sacked, f.o.b. Memphis 

St. Louis: Demand fair; 
ply ample; 44% 1. 

Minneapolis: Demand 
ply ample; trend steady 
45.50, bulk, Decatur 

Seattle: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $78, delivered, 

Chicago: Soybean oil 
follow the pattern laid 
feed market during the week ending Sept 
9%. For the most part, the high protein 
commodity was edging upward with no 
appreciable pressure of offerings noted. 
While soybean oil futures were making 
some new lows for the season, the other 
product was inclined to show firmness in 
the futures markets. September meal fu- 
tures closed Sept. 9 at a premium of about 
$1.25@1.50 over the October delivery. Quo- 
tations, Decatur basis, carlots: 44% pro- 
tein, unrestricted billing $52 and eastern 
restricted billing $49@49.50; 60% protein, 
unrestricted billing $57.50@58 and eastern 
restricted $53.50. 

Boston: Demand 
44% $49.50, 50% $54, 
catur. 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
ple; $79.40. 


suffi- 
50% 
44% 


trend strong; 


supply am- 


bulk, 


$84@89. 

trend weak- 
bulk. 
lower; 


easy; 
$59.50, 
trend firm; sup- 


fair to 
to weaker: 


good; sup- 
$45@ 


trend easy; 
carlots. 

meal refused to 

down in the mill- 


sup- 


slow; supply ample; 
both bulk, f.o.b. De- 


supply am- 


TANKAGE 

Kansas City: Demand good as 
continue to protect against possible 
troubles in industry; trend steady; 
tight for nearby; 60% digester $890. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply 
client; 60% $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; $94@95. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 60% digester 
cinnati. 

Louisville: Demand slow; 
ply good; @90. 

St. Paul: Demand poor to fair; supply 
ample; trend steady; cut in production be- 
cause of packinghouse union strike against 
Swift & Co. apparently not enough to bring 
about any price change; supply reduction 
making only small dent in stocks; demand 
finding it hard to catch up with production; 
$84@86. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $83. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: 
60% digester $80, Ft. Worth. 

Omaha: Demand and trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $82.50. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady: sup- 
ply ample; carlots, 60% protein, 100-Ib. 
bags $87.50. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 

Ft. Worth: 
ings limited; 
area, 


mixers 
labor 
supply 


insuffi- 


trend steady; 
$82.50, Cin- 


trend firm; sup- 


trend steady; 


supply short; 


excellent; offer- 
f.o.b. north Texas 


Demand 
5%¢ Ib., 





VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

a - - Demand good; trend steady; 

quantity in 100-lb. drums $1.50; in 
25-1b. drums $1.55; freight allowed to desti- 
nation. 

New York: Demand and rae tb good; 
trend yw ¢ 100-1b. drums — Ib., 25-Ib. 
drums $1.55 Ib., f.o.b. plants, 
freight allowed and goods ann t to Paeati. 


nation. 

» N.Y¥.: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-lb. drums $1.50 Ib., $s. Ib. 
drums $1.55 Ib., f.o.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation. 

WHEAT GERM MEAL 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair to poor; commercial 


grade $58, f.o.b. Buffalo. 
New : Demand and supply fair; 


trend steady; $64@66. 


: Demand fair; supply ade- 


quate; $56. 


CENTENNIAL 


(Continued from page 1) 








“The Centennial and Crown man- 
agement takes this opportunity to ex- 
press its appreciation to the many 
loyal and friendly dealers, feeders and 
farmers who have supported Centen- 
nial and Crown feeds over the years,” 
Moritz Milburn, president, said in 
making the announcement. 

“Arrangements have been made for 
a continuous supply of similar feeds 
for their customers by an important 
feed milling company. 

“The decision to discontinue the 
Portland Feed division was reached 
in order that greater effort could be 
directed to the company’s principal 
interest — flour milling. Centennial 
Mills is one of the largest flour mill- 
ing companies in the Pacific North- 
west with wide distribution outlets in 
both the domestic and export mar- 
kets.” 

All Crown feed accounts have been 
turned over to Albers Milling Co., 
and Crown field men are now on the 
Albers staff. It is understood that 
Albers will buy feed manufacturing 
equipment from the Portland Crown 
plant. 


CORNELL PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 8) 








Factors in Rumen Development,” Dr. 
R. G. Warner. 

Cornell presentations Nov. 13 will 
include: “The Relationship Between 
Selenium, Muscular Dystrophy and 
Other Factors in Animal Nutrition,” 
Dr. D. E. Hogue, J. F. Practor and 
D. C. Maplesden; “Mineral Require- 
ments of Young Swine,” Dr. W. G. 
Pond; “Growth Stimulating Effect of 
Soybean Oil and Other Fractions of 
Soybeans,” Dr. L. B. Carew, Jr., Dr. 
F. W. Hill, D. T. Hopkins. and Ruth 
Renner; “The Application of Tran- 
quilizers in Animal Feeding,” Dr. A. 
Van Tienhoven. 

“The Place of Feed Additives in 
Ruminant Rations,” Dr. Loosli; “The 
Possible Use of Systemic Insecticides 
as Feed Additives,” Dr. J. G. Mat- 
thysse; “Some Practical Aspects of 
the Sense of Taste in Domestic Ani- 
mals,” Dr. M. R. Kare; “Impact of 
Current Public Opinion on the Use of 
Foods,” Dr. C. M. McCay; “Glycine 
in Poultry Nutrition,” Dr. M. C. Nes- 
heim; “The Role of Choline and Zinc 
in Bone Formation of the Chick,” Dr. 
L. J. Daniel, Dr. L. C. Norris and Dr. 
R. M. Leach, Jr.; “Grain Recommen- 
dations for Dairy Cows Calculated by 
Electronic Computers,” Dr. S._ T. 
Slack and Prof. J. D. Burke. 

The conference program will close 
the afternoon of Nov. 13 with a ques- 
tion and answer period presided over 
by Dr. S. E. Smith. 

Chairman of the program commit- 
tee is Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell poultry 
department, and vice chairman is Dr. 
H. H. Williams, head, biochemistry 
and nutrition department. 


ation 
——_- 


FIRM INCORPORATES 

DOVER, DEL.—Schaper Feed & 
Hatchery Co. filed a charter of in- 
corporation here recently with au- 
thorized capital stock of the firm at 
$75,000. Corporation Trust Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., is serving as the prin- 
cipal office. 











CURBS ON SWINE 


(Continued from page 1) 





known officially at not more than 
533 million bushels—the producers 
will hold beans at the farm level to 
the extent that they are the price 
making factor for this crop. The ma- 
jor intangible in this observation is 
“Which end product will have to carry 
the load of the soybean price?” 


USDA officials question where 
ideas can be obtained that soybean 
prices will rise. 

Exports and Crush 

One answer is that the USDA For- 
eign Agricultural Service is forecast- 
ing an export of 125 million bushels 
of beans this coming crop year. Also, 
according to the official USDA fats 
and oils report, the forecast is for 
a crush of not less than 425 million 
bushels of beans. All of which makes 
a total of 550 million bushels. 


Also to be considered are farm re- 
serves for feed and seed, plus farm 
re-seal of old crop beans at higher 
than new price support levels, at 
farm storage earnings of 16¢ bu. 

It might casually appear that if 
farmers exhibit their normal disposi- 
tions, they can hold beans to make a 
soybean market in late winter sub- 
stantially higher than futures mar- 
kets now indicate. This observation 
is based on statements from USDA 
officials that they will not sell old 
crop beans during harvest this year. 

In its sales of soybeans or other 
oilseeds, USDA is not required to 
price the commitments on the basis 
of current price support plus carry- 
ing charges; it may sell at any price 
it decides. 

One USDA official told this re- 
porter that a view of higher late 
winter soybean prices did not reflect 
the fact that in the new crop year 
cottonseed will be supported at about 
$5 ton less than last year. 

At the same time, a substantial 
USDA observer says that some of the 
foregoing conclusions in this report 
will be discontinued if bean prices 
rise. He says that as beans go up, the 
crushing operations will decline and 
exports will fall off. 

Surpluses 

In legislation now waiting final 
action, there is a proposal making 
edible surplus-declared fats and lards 
available first for domestic relief dis- 
tribution, if they are to be made avail- 
able for export under Public Law 480. 

Already USDA has lard on the sur- 
plus commodity list, and it is obvious 
to all that the big vegetable oils— 
cottonseed and soy—plus linseed oil 
are also on this list. 

Many sources are now telling this 
reporter that unless something is 
done for oil this year, by Oct. 1, 1960, 
there will be on hand the equivalent 
of nearly 500 million pounds more of 
edible oils, including lard, than on 
Oct. 1, 1959. These sources are those 
primarily interested in the processing 
of end products. 

Nevertheless, some solution may be 
found to the problem facing USDA. 

The agency wants to discourage 
swine expansion. As one official put 
it, price controls over materials will 
be an effective birth control on swine 
next spring. At that point, USDA 
may enter price supporting programs 
and then let prices seek their own 
level. 

While the soybean crop failed to 
reflect the earlier USDA outlook or 
the professional market analyst out- 
look, the corn crop gets larger by the 
week. The estimate is now into the 
44 billion bushel level. 

If farmers hold soybeans effectively 
as they have in the past, and looking 
at official USDA disappearance views 
for crush and export, the question is 
what wili be the disposition of swine 
farmers to pay high prices for soy- 
bean meal relatively as compared 
with corn in their local storage. 

In this connection, another USDA 
official predicted that this winter the 





| total of 17 million) own 23,800,000 





price of corn at the farm level will 
be 85¢ bu. 

Meanwhile, the situation is this: 
USDA wants to discourage swine pro- 
duction. They can do it most effec- 
tively, it is felt, through higher meal 
prices. They want to use that device. 
Perhaps the answer is that they can 
defer any oil donation program until 
late winter when they have slowed 
breeding of swine, and then put into 
effect a pork buying program which 
can be stimulated by an oil donation 
program with emphasis on oilseed 
end products from oilseed meal to 
edible oils. 

Casually, it is interesting to note 
that one official told this reporter 
the cottonseed price support program 
for the coming year will be $5 ton 
cheaper than last year. That was un- 
doubtedly a rough off-the-cuff state- 
ment, but it would indicate that for 
the new crop there will be a cotton- 
seed support program. 
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dogs, or 1.4 dogs per owning family. 

This compares with the 24% of the 
families who own cats, and the 17% 
who own birds. He went on to say 
that cats outnumber dogs, 25.5 mil- 
lion to 23.8 million. He set the bird 
population at 12.2 million. 

“An owner of a cat, therefore,” he 
said, “is much more likely to have 
another one around than a dog or 
bird owner. In fact, the average 
comes out to 2.1 cats per cat-owning 
family.” 

Mr. Crawford continued by saying 
that 25% of the cat owners own 
three or more cats, 20% own two cats 
and 55% own one cat. 

Other information he presented in- 
cluded the following: 

1. The highest percentage of dog- 
owning families is among persons 
with grade school and high school 
education, in farm areas, and among 
single-dwelling owners. 

2. The farm ratio of ownership to 
dog food usership, however, is the 
lowest of all groups. The bigger the 
city, the lower the percentage of dog 
owners, but the highest percentage 
of users. 

3. In all, more than 90% of dog 
food owners buy canned food in the 
course of a year, and 80% of them 
buy dry dog food. About two thirds 
of dog food buyers are in the market 
during the first quarter, indicating a 
high frequency of purchase. 

4. The total dog food market con- 
tinues to grow, and dry dog food con- 
tinues to become more important. 

5. In dealing, as in all techniques 
of marketing, selectivity is the key 
consideration. 

6. The isolation of dog food buyers 
in terms of number of customers 
reached, frequency of purchase, size 
of purchase, type of product bought 
and the number of different brands 
purchased, are important ways to bet- 
ter zero in on the market. 

A large potential market exists for 
premium-priced supplemental canned 
cat foods, the American Can Co. re- 
ported at the pet food convention. 

J. H. Sunley, director of market 
research for the company’s Canco 
marketing division, told the institute 
of results of the “Canco Cat Taste 
Panel,” a study encompassing actual 
cat taste tests of canned food and 
interviews with cat owners on the 
West Coast. 

Two supplemental canned foods 
were tested, all-tuna red meat and 
an all-mackerel product. The former 
already is on the market in limited 
distribution and the latter has been 
suggested as having market potential, 
Mr. Sunley said. 

The study indicated that normal 
foods, largely canned fish- or meat- 
base formulations, were used for 70% 
of all feedings. Thus the market po- 
tential for new commercial supple- 
mental foods is found primarily in 
the remaining 30% of feedings, Mr. 
Sunley said. 
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are as displeased as taxpayers at 
the expanding need for such serv- 
ices. Grain firms are vigorous advo- 
cates of free, competitive markets, 
the letter points out, and the solu- 
tion for the taxpayer lies in elimi- 
nating the surpluses by a return to a 
free, competitive agriculture. 

Blame for the accumulation of 
these surpluses must rest with those 
politicians of both parties who seek 
farm votes by continuing to back an 
unworkable program, the elevator 
association letter declares. 


Facts Pointed Out 

Among the facts on grain storage 
pointed out to the editors by the 
memorandum are the following: 

@ It asks the questions, “Is 45/1,000 
of a cent a reasonable charge for a 
day of storage and safe-keeping of a 
bushel of government-owned surplus 
corn? 

@ “Is from 43/1,000 to 49/1,000—de- 
pending on geographical area—rea- 
sonable for wheat? 

@ “Is $1.3 million daily—to become 
nearly $1.6 million following this 
year’s takeover of defaulted 1958 
crop loans—a reasonable total for 
storage of the nation’s ever-growing 
grain surplus?” 

In answer, the memorandum notes 
that U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and Commodity Credit Corp. say the 
charges are reasonable. Members of 
the nation’s grain trade, operating 


some 11,000 commercial elevators for | 


merchandising of free-market grain 
and storage of roughly half the sur- 
plus stockpile, say the charges are 
not only reasonable, but, in most 
cases, lower than rates paid by the 
general public. They have increased 
more slowly than costs and charges 
in the economy as a whole, and pro- 
vide the government with “fringe” 
benefits far in excess of the basic 
storage function. 

Spokesmen for the grain trade, 
the statement continues, point out 
that most grain companies do not 
approve of the crop support pro- 
gram that has resulted in the pres- 
ent surpluses but are, instead, vig- 
orous advocates of competitive, free- 
market agriculture. They note that a 
harvest moving through their facili- 
ties to domestic and foreign buyers 
not only has more profit potential 
than the same crop in storage, but 
requires in the handling far less in- 
vestment in buildings, equipment and 
labor. 

Nevertheless, the surpluses must 
either be stored or destroyed 
Through four governmental admin- 
istrations, the rental of approved 
elevator storage from commercial 
firms constantly has been preferred 
by government to full-scale construc- 
tion of its own storage and training 
of its own personnel. One reason for 
this preference, as recently expressed 
by an official of CCC, is the un- 
challenged ability of the trades’ mer- 
chandising organizations to preserve 
grain quality through mixing and 
merchandising. 

Other reasons, some based solely 
on comparative costs and some on 
broader economic considerations, the 
report continues, are: 

1. Complete responsibility for 
grain stored in commercial eleva- 
tors is assumed by warehousemen, 
with CCC guaranteed payment for 
any loss in quantity or quality of 
grade. 


2. Economic “machinery” of the 


trade is essential to operation of any 
farm program involving supported 
crop prices or physical takeover, re- 
gardless of whether storage facilities 
are privately or governmentally 
owned 

3. Commercial terminals and 
most country elevators contain 
equipment for cooling, turning, clean- 
ing, aerating, fumigating and other- 
wise maintaining condition far too 





the 
| plus grain are large, this total would 
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costly to be installed in government 
units. 


4. Short-term financial risk of 
maintaining non - revenue - producing 
empty space is carried by commer- 
cial firms rather than by the gov- 
ernment. 

5. Long-term capital risk—based 
on each year’s likelihood that poor 
growing conditions, effective vroduc- 
tion controls, stepped-up export pro- 
grams or other circumstances may 
result in reduction or elimination of 
surpluses—is borne by the grain 
trade. 


6. Existence of an experienced 
and operating commercial grain 
trade, sufficiently large and well- 
manned to handle all U.S. grain pro- 
duction, is essential if government 
ownership of surpluses ever is to end 
and agricultural marketing ever to 
be returned to normal channel. 

CCC operates under explicit di- 
rections by Congress that the “fa- 
cilities of the trade be utilized to 
the fullest extent practicable.” CCC 
found it necessary to build govern- 
ment-owned storage at certain times. 
However, in the last two years, no 


| CCC additions have been necessary. 


The grain trade, in contrast, now 
operates storage capacity of some 4.5 
billion bushels, with 80% of the to- 


| tal approved for storage of govern- 


ment stocks. Private construction 


| now under way and applications be- 


fore CCC promise to raise totals ap- 
proved under the Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement to 4 billion bushels 
before the end of this year, the 
memorandum states. 

Grain storage rates now being paid 
under UGSA were last adjusted in 


| 1956. Trade spokesmen point out that 


these, in their opinion, are lower 
than warranted for the services ren- 
dered, and are fast becoming so low 

relative to operating and construc- 
tion costs—as to inhibit building in 


| the future that almost certainly will 
| be needed. 


continued—a CCC of- 
interview, said of the 


The report 
ficial, in an 


| trade’s claim that 1956 storage rates 


are no longer adequate—‘“It's possi- 
ble they may make a good case for 
higher rates. Their costs have gone 
up in the last three years like every- 
body elses.” 

Grain men point out that, while 
total storage charges for sur- 


be much larger if, in past years, 
rates had followed the upward course 
of elevator wages, elevator construc- 
tion, over-all national costs of build- 
ing or any of half-a-dozen other ac- 
cepted cost indices. 
te ae a 
DR. CHYATTE PROMOTED 

CHICAGO—DePaul University has 
announced the promotion of Dr. Con- 
rad Chyatte to associate professor of 
psychology. Dr. Chyatte will continue 
his association as director of research 
with Jordan, Sieber & Corbett, Inc., 
Chicago and New York pharmaceu- 
tical, medical and veterinary advertis- 


| ing agency. 





WORST BROILER 
YEAR EVER 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Recently released 
figures indicated 1959 promises to be 
the poorest year, pricewise, North 
Carolina commercial broiler growers 


| have ever experienced. The market 


news service of the North Oarolina 
Department of Agriculture cited fig- 


| ures showing that prices during the 
| first eight months of the year aver- 


aged 15.82¢ Ib. 
This is 3.36¢ under the average dur- 


| ing the same period last year and 
| 10.52¢ under the 1955 January-August 


average. 

Ourtis Tarleton, In charge of the 
market news service, sald, “Prices 
have been playing around the cost of 
production for several months, aver- 
aging below it in many instances and 
going only slightly above it at other 
times.” 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 
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ration greatly increased rate and effi- 
ciency of gains. Pigs on the straight 
ration gained .99 Ib. per day and used 
406 Ib. of feed per 100 Ib. of gain. 
Pigs receiving the same ration plus 
the three amino acids gained 1.44 Ib. 
per day on 321 Ib. of feed. 

Similar results were obtained in a 
second study using a ration made up 
of corn, mineral and vitamins con- 
taining 8.4% protein. However, the 
boost from the amino acids was not 
quite as great. 

Dr. Tribble noted that in the second 
test the addition of one amino acid, 
lysine, improved gains and efficiency 
almost as much as adding all three 
amino acids. Another result of this 
study was that a corn-soybean ration 
gave better results than the corn ra- 
tions with the amino acids. However, 





RAINS EASE PRESSURE 
FOR CATTLE SALE 


PULLMAN, WASH.—Recent rains 
which soaked wide areas in the South- 
west and the northern Great Plains, 
plus considerable moisture in other 
parts of the West, will enable cattle- 
men in these regions to keep more of 
their cattle, it was pointed out re- 
cently by ag economists at Washing- 
ton State College. 

However, they said, stockmen in 
these areas still are likely to sell more 
animals than they did last fall. The 
cattlemen have more animals on hand, 
and the rains came too late to keep 
their feed supplies from being sub- 
stantially smaller than last year. 

Because of severe drouth and poor 


Total 22 areas 
1969 1968 pastures, ranges and feed crops in 
much of the West, it had been expect- 
ed that cattlemen would sell cows, 
calves, heifers and steers more freely 
this fall than a year earlier and that 
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the corn-soybean ration contained 
11.4% protein compared to 8.4% in 
the amino acid rations. Both rations 
were supplemented with vitamins and 
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study on the influence of hormones 
on rate and efficiency of gain, and on 
carcass composition of barrows. 

One group of barrows received 6 
mg. of stilbestrol. A second group got 
166.7 mg. of progesterone and 3.3 mg. 
of estradiol benzoate. A third group 
received 400 mg. of progesterone and 
10 mg. estradiol benzoate. A control 
group received no hormones. 

All hormones were given as ear 
implants when hogs averaged about 
100 lb. Hogs were slaughtered when 
they reached 205 Ib. 

Results showed little difference in 
average daily gain and efficiency of 
gain. There was some indication the 
stilbestrol and the higher level of 
progesterone-estradiol may have 
slightly decreased rate of gain. 

Both progesterone-estradiol treat- 
ments made small but significant re- 
ductions in backfat. The high and the 
low level treatments probed 1.36 in. 
and 1.40 in., respectively. The no- 
treatment group probed 1.54 inches of 
backfat. 

The stilbestrol treatment had less 
effect, Mr. Day said. 

Carcass figures indicated the high 
level progesterone-estradiol treatment 
increased yield of lean cuts 1.7%. Car- 
casses receiving this treatment also 
had the largest loin eye areas. 

Barrows implanted with stilbestrol 
and the lower level of progesterone- 
estradiol produced carcasses only 
slightly different from the no-hor- 
mone carcasses. However, the differ- 
ences were consistent. Mr. Day said 
this suggests these two treatments 
also made a slight improvement in 
carcass composition. 

He said further studies will be con- 
ducted on using hormones in this way. 


LOW-ENERGY RATION —Gilts 
will reach sexual maturity earlier if 
fed a low-energy ration, according to 
Mr. Day. 

In University tests, gilts on a low- 
energy ration reached sexual maturity 
at an average age of 174 days com- 
pared to 182 days for the full-fed 
group. Mr. Day said the study was to 
determine the effect of two levels 
of energy in the ration on reproduc- 
tive performance in gilts. 

Limited-fed gilts also showed more 
sexual receptivity at breeding time 
and fewer reproductive irregularities 
than the full-fed gilts. Gilts fed the 
low-energy ration weighed an average 
of 21 lb. less than full-fed gilts at 
time of puberty. 

Full-fed gilts had access to a self- 
feeder containing a complete mixed 
ration. Limited-fed gilts got the same 
amount of protein supplement and 
about 75% as much corn as was con- 
sumed by the full-fed group. 

These gilts were bred later to fur- 
nish information on ovulation rate 
and early embryonic mortality rate. 
The one group was continued on lim- 





ited feed except for a short period of 
full feeding just before the gilts were 
bred. 

Not much difference was found 
from the two treatments in the num- 
ber of gilts that became pregnant or 
in the ovulation rates. Neither was 
there much difference in number of 
living embryos present on the 25th 
day of gestation. 

One advantage of early maturity is 
that gilts will then usually have more 
heat periods before being bred. Mr. 
Day also said a gilt usually ovulates 
more eggs at each successive heat 
— This makes bigger litters pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Day noted the advantage of in- 
creasing the nutritional level of gilts 
immediately prior to breeding. It has 
been shown that the ovulation rate 
decreases if gilts are limited-fed im- 
mediately prior to breeding. However, 
when limited-fed gilts are “flushed” 
for two or three weeks before breed- 
ing, little difference has been found 
in ovulation rates of limited-fed and 
full-fed gilts. 


ANTIBIOTICS DURING BREED- 
ING SEASON—Preliminary Univer- 
sity of Missouri tests indicate there 
may be some advantage in feeding 


antibiotics to sows during the breed-: 


ing season. 

Results of the first test were pro- 
mising enough that a similar experi- 
ment on a larger scale is now in prog- 
ress, according to B. T. Dean, animal 
husbandry graduate assistant. 

Twelve aged sows were divided in- 
to two groups. Six sows were fed a 
high level of antibiotics starting one 
week before the breeding season be- 
gan. The antibiotic treatment con- 
tinued for three weeks. The other six 
sows received no antibiotic. 

Sows receiving the antibiotic far- 
rowed an average of 13 pigs compared 
to 10.66 for the other group. Aver- 
age number weaned was 9.8 compared 
to 8.5, also in favor of the antibiotic 
treatment. 

Another part of this study was set 
up to determine value of antibiotics 
for sows at farrowing time. Results 
showed no boost from antibotics fed 
from the 109th day of gestation to 
two weeks after farrowing. 

The antibiotic used in the test was 
oxytetracycline (Terramycin). 


AMINO ACID SUPPLEMENTS— 
Amino acid supplements proved valu- 
able in swine rations somewhat low 
in protein in swine tests at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. But even with the 
amino acid supplements, these rations 
were not as effective as rations high- 
er in protein, according to Dr. Tribble. 

Dr. Tribble noted that most hog 
rations are generally thought to be 
deficient in three amino acids—lysine, 
methionine and tryptophan. Objective 
of the university research was to 
study effects of adding one or more 
of these amino acids to rations for 
growing-fattening hogs. 

In one part of the test, adding the 
three amino acids to a 13% protein 





minerals. 

In a third test, pigs getting a 16% 
protein ration gained faster and more 
efficiently than those on a 13% ration 
supplemented with amino acids. 


Conclusions 

Dr. Tribble concluded that these re- 
search results to date are not conclu- 
sive enough for general recommenda- 
tions. However, he did recommend for 
practical use two rations used in this 
study. 

One recommended ration is for pigs 
from weaning to 125 Ib. It is a 16% 
protein ration made up of corn, soy- 
bean oil meal, vitamins, minerals and 
antibiotic. 

The other ration recommended by 
Dr. Tribble is for hogs 125-200 Ib. It 
has the same ingredients as the pre- 
vious ration, but in different propor- 
tions. It has a 12% protein content. 


FEEDING LEVELS DURING 
GESTATION—The old rule “Don't 
get your sows too fat during gesta- 
tion,” still appears to be a good one. 

Mr. Dean said one test showed a 
definite relationship between the 
change in sows’ backfat thickness 
during gestation and number of pigs 
farrowed. For each increase of one 
millimeter in backfat thickness, there 
was a decrease of .15 pig per litter. 

Mr. Dean reported on a study of 
effects of feeding levels during gesta- 
tion on sow performance. Results 
varied somewhat, but the researcher 
still concluded that too much feed 
during gestation is harmful. 

Protein, mineral and vitamin levels 
of the gestation ration need especial- 
ly careful attention, Mr. Dean noted. 

In the first test in this series, one 
group of gilts received 1% Ib. of pro- 
tein supplement plus 5 Ib. of shelled 
corn per head per day. Another group 
received the same amount of supple- 
ment, but only 3 Ib. of corn. 

The limited-fed gilts farrowed more 
pigs per litter than the other group— 
9.87 compared to 8. The limited-fed 
groups also weaned more pigs. 

In a second test, a complete mixed 
ration was used. One lot received 6 Ib. 
per head per day for the first month, 
and 5 Ib. per day for the remainder of 
gestation. 

The limited-fed group got 4 Ib. per 
day for the first month, 3 Ib. for the 
following three weeks and 2 Ib. for 
the following two months. This 
amount was increased to 3 Ib. during 
the last month of gestation. 

In this trial the limited¢fed group 
farrowed 9.5 pigs compared to 10.1 
for the normally-fed group. However, 
the limited-fed group did wean more 
pigs. 

In a third test, one lot of gilts was 
fed 6 lb. of a 15% protein mixture per 
day. Another lot received 4 Ib. per 
head per day. 

Again, the normally-fed sows far- 
rowed the most pigs—8 compared to 
6.87. Pigs from the limited-fed sows 
appeared weak and indicated a defi- 
ciency of protein, minerals or vitamin 
in the limited ration. 

_ Sows on limited feed during gesta- 
tion ate more feed during lactation 
than those on normal rations. But 
considering both gestation and lacta- 





prices would be weaker. 





tion, the limited-fed sows consumed 
about 209 Ib. less feed. 

Backfat probes indicated sows on 
limited feed lost fat during gesta- 
tion, while the sows on normal feed 
gained fat. 

Mr. Dean summarized the research 
by making this recommendation: Feed 
1-1% Ib. protein supplement contain- 
ing adequate minerals and vitamins 
per head per day to sows during 
gestation in dry lot. Reduce this 
amount to %-1 Ib. if on good pasture. 
Feed only enough grain to maintain 
desired condition. 
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News also says that contractors are 
being very selective and cautious, and 
many are cutting back. 

NEPPCO reports that idle house 
capacity is up a little more this 
month, an estimated 15% or more 
over-all. Movement of broilers to 
market is on schedule, mostly at 
about nine weeks of age. 

Firmer chick prices were noted 
during July and early August, which 
NEPPCO News says were mostly due 
to elimination of distress chicks and 
in some instances actual increases of 
% @1¢. 

Regarding low broiler prices in 
July and August, the report said that 
most persons who had expected high- 
er prices apparently failed to take 
into account the full effects of non- 
commercial area and farm supplies 
and the competition from lower priced 
pork and beef. 
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Firm in Court Dispute 


LEWISTON, MAIN E— Thirteen 
suits totaling $1,073,000 have been 
filed by the Beacon Milling Co. 
against the Hillcrest Poultry Co. and 
several of its allied firms in An- 
droscoggin Superior Court here. At 
the same time, suits totaling more 
than $300,000 were brought by Hill- 
crest and one of the allied companies 
against the milling firm. 

Two actions, involving a little less 
than $100,000, were based on the sale 
of grain to two companies associated 
with Hillcrest Poultry Co. Other as- 
sociated firms are being sued because 
of a sales guarantee arrangement, 
according to an attorney for Beacon. 

In the counter-suits filed by the 
Hillcrest firm and Cotton Mountain 
Farms, Inc., against Beacon it was 
alleged that grain and mash sold to 
the Hillcrest firm were faulty. 
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FIRM INCORPORATES 
MENLO PARK, CAL.—The ADS 
Co. has been incorporated to sell grain 
driers, with a capitalization of $50,- 
000. Principal owners of the Menlo 
Park firm are H. R. Ketterbaugh and 
George A. Andrews. 
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ing feeds accounting for the bulk of 
the turnover, followed by turkey, 
dairy and broiler feeds. 

Sales were also hampered, as usual 
this time of year, by afterfeed in the 
fields. 

The ingredient market was mixed 
during the week. Corn was off l¢, 
but oats, barley and feed wheat held 


steady. Animal tallow had a little | 
better undertone, but held unchanged 


at 6%¢ lb. Soybean oil meal (44% 

and 50%) rose about 50¢. Cottonseed 
oil meal held steady. Gluten meal de- 
clined $3 late in the previous week. 


Fish meal and meat scraps were weak 


and susceptible to offers. Brewers’ 
grains advanced 50¢@$1, but hominy 
feed, and gluten feed held steady. Dis- 
tillers’ grains continued unchanged in 
a wide range of quotes. Alfalfa meal 
turned a little weaker. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers varied last week, with 
some working 32 hours and others 
down to 24 hours. 


South Central 


Feed business has been rather dull 
this week and some mills will be 
forced to curtail operations to less 
than four days. Anticipating at least 
one day of heavy mill door deliveries 
following the holiday shut down, ware- 
house stocks were pretty well filled 


out last week. But most mills were 


disappointed with their post-holiday 
business and few have needed the 
extra stocks. 

No great change in the pattern of 
business has been noted. Hog feed 
volume is off seasonally, but it is still 
considered the “bread and butter 
item” for the mills. Laying feeds seem 
to be moving a little better following 
the higher returns from eggs. Fre- 


quent showers are keeping pastures | 


in good enough condition to limit the 
need for dairy feeds. 

Some lack of interest may be due 
tm nreoccupation with the approach- 
ing soybean and corn harvest. Un- 


seasonably hot weather is hastening | 


fall crops and 
being har- 


the maturity of these 
early soybeans are now 


vested. 
Mountain States 


Formula feed sales volume declined 
somewhat from the previous week. 

Because of increased turkey dress- 
ing off, turkey feed demand dropped 
off. Still, the total volume in the state 
is up somewhat from a year ago at 
this time. This is due largely because 
there is a greater volume of turkeys 
being raised in the state. 

The cattle feed business has been 
off somewhat in the past week due 
to the fact that cattle are just start- 
ing to move into the feed lots. How- 
ever, the cattle have not started in 
large volumes as yet. Consequently, 
the turkey feed business has been the 
greatest business in the formula feeds 
in this agea in the past week. 

All of the formula feeds are being 
purchased at the present time on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 


Ohio Valley 


Formula feed sales activities were 
at the seasonal low over the long 
Labor Day week end, and business 
continued at a slow pace this week 
as the Ohio Valley area remained 
blanketed with more of the hot and 
humid weather that had been experi- 
enced through practically all of Au- 
gust and most of the early days of 
September. 

Sales of chicken and turkey feeds 
are at about the low point for this 
year, as compared with brisk de- 
mands for these feeds during recent 
autumn periods. Dairy feeds are the 
only ones showing any current activi- 
ty. Farm prices for eggs and poultry 
remain fairly ste.iy, but the market 
is dull, and is expected to remain so 
until much cooler weather arrives to 
inspire better consumer demand. 
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Berkshire Chem. 

Bigelow Sales Co. 

Bingman Lab., Inc. i weune 

Biack, Sivalis & Bryson, Inc. 

Blatchford Calf Meal Co 

Blomfield-Swanson 

Borden Company 

Bowman Feed Prod 

Bremco Alfalfa 

Brower Manufacturing Co 

Burlap Council .... 

Burrell, James H., & Co., 

Burrows Equipment Co 

Burrus Feed Mill 

Butler Chemical Co 

Butler Mfg. Co. ... 


Calcium Carbonate Co. 
Cathoun Beach Hote! .... 
California Pellet Mill Co 
Caple, 

Cardinal Scale 

Cargill, inc. . 

Casco Chemica! ‘Corp. 
Central Scientific Co ‘ 
Champion Portable Mill “the 
Chantiand Mfg. Co. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Checkerboard Grain Co. 
Chippewa Plastics, Inc. 
Citrus Processors Assn. 
Clinton Corn Processing Co... 
Clofine, Herbert K. 

Clupak, inc. 

Colby Milling, 

Collier Livestock-Feeder Co... 
Columbia Phosphate Co. . 
Columbia Quarry Co. 
Columbian Steel Tank Co. ... 
Commercial Solvents Corp... 
Consolidated Blenders, Inc... 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co...! 
Coronet Phosphate Co 
Czrarnikow Rionda 


 * Co. 
Opeey- Hoover Supply Co., 


Daffin Mfg. Co. 

Dannen Mills, 

Darling & Co. 

Davies, William E., 

Davis, H. C., Sons’ 

Dawe's Laboratories, 

Day Com 

Daycom, 

Delaware Poultr Laboratories 

Devold, Peder, bi ih. eeeoce 

Diamond Alkali Co. 

Diamond V Mills, Inc. 

Distillation Products 
Industries 

Distillers Feed Research 
Council 
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Dodgen Indus. 
Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories 
Dorsey Trailers 
Doty Laboratories 
Douglas Chemical 
Dow Chemical 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
Du Pont de ewe A 
Co., Inc., 


Early & Danie! Co. 

Eastman Chemical Prod., 

Ehrsam, J. 8., & Sons 
Mfg. Co., The 

Elba Corp. ‘of America 

Eriez Mfg. Co. 

a Bw dy Rudy, Co. 

Ewing, Ray, . 


Farmacal Industries, inc 
Farmers Friend Mineral Co 
Farm Journal ... 

Feed Production School, 
Ferguson Fumigants 
Ferrell, A. T Cc 
Fischbein, 

Flavor Corp. of America 
Food Mach. & Chem. Corp 
Forster Mfg. Co. ... 

Fox Co. 

Fruen Milling Co. 

Fuller C 


Gerber Sheet Meta! 
Gooch Feed Mills 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries 
Grace Chemical Co 
Grain Processing Corp. 
Grand River Chemica! 
Gruendier Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
Gump, 8. F., 


Hand, Peter, Foundation 
Harris-Crane, Inc. ..... 
Harshaw Chemical Co. 
Hayes and Stolz .... 
Heil Co., The 

Heim Mfg, 

Henke M 

Hess & Clark, ‘Inc 
Heterochemical Corp. . 
Highway Equipment Co 
Hilltop Laboratories 
Hoffman-Taff, inc 
pregentes Const. Co 
Hogg, N. D., Lid. 

Holt Products ... 
Honeggers’ & Co 
Honeymead Products Co 
Hot Spot Detector, inc. 
Howe Scale 

Howes, S., Co., 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hubbell, Charlies H 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
Hygeno Litter 

Hy-Line Poultry Farm 


ibberson, T. E., Co. .... 
INinois Soy Products Co 
International Distr. Corp 
International Minerals & 

Chemical Corp. es 
International Paper Co. 
international Salt Co., Inc 
lowa Limestone Co 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 
Jacobson Machine Works 
Jersee Co. 


Kansas Soya Prod. Co., Inc 
Kees & Company 

Kellogg, epegeer, & Sons, Inc 
Kem Mig. C Seeee 

Kent Feeds , 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 

Key Alfalfa Dehydrators 
Keystone Trailer Co. 

Kimber Farms 
Kindstrom-Schmoll Co 
Koelsch, Charlies J., Grain Co 
Koppers Co., Inc 

Kraft Bag Corp. 

Kraft Foods Co 


LaBudde Feed & Grain Co 
Land O'Lakes Creameries, inc 
Landers Mill Mfg. Co 
Lauhoff Grain Co. 

Leach Mfg. Co. 

LeGear, Dr., ' 

Lennox . Industries 


Limestone Products Corp 
of America ... 
Loncala Pussehate Co. 
orn Eng. Co. 


McCabe Grain Co., Lid 
Mahaska Industries ...... 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elev. Co 
Mann, W. P.. Sales Co 
Marine & Animal By-Products 
Corp ae 
Martin. & Son 


w., 
Master-Bilt Refrigeration 
Mi Co. 


9. 

Mathews Co. 

Mayo Shell Corp 

Merck & Co. 

Meredith Pub. Co 

Michigan Chem. Corp 

Mid-Continent Grain Co 

Mid-States Construction Co 

Midwest Alfalfa 

Midwest Dried Milk Co 

Milbrew Co. . 

Miller, Mel, & Co., Inc 

Miller Publishing Co., The 

Minneapolis Sewing Mach. Co 

Minnesota Linseed Oj! Co 

Minnesota Speciality Co., inc 

Minute Maid Corp 

Monsanto Chemica! Co 

Mooers Mfg. Co 

Moore Dry Dock Co 

Morton Salt Co 10, 60, 85 
103, 107, 12! 

Murphy Products Co 

Myers-Sherman Co 


Nagel, Herman, Co 
Nati. Alfalfa Dehydrating A 
Mig. Co. 

Natl. Distillers Prod Co 

National Molasses Co 

National Renderers Assn 

National Vitamin Products 

Nellis Feed Co 

New Bedford Fish Prod. Co 

New Century Co., The 

New England By-Prod. Core 

Nichols, Incorporated 

Noctbaar, H. V., & Co 

Nopco Chemical Co 

North American Trading & 
* Co. .. 

North Carolina Granite Corp 

Nor-Vell, inc 

Nutrena Mills, Inc 


Oakes Mig. Co 
Olavarria & Co 

Olin Mathieson 
Oyster Shell Corp 
Oyster Shell Prod. Co 


Pabst Brewing Co 
Pannier Bulk Feeder 
Panogen Co. 
Paper-Caimenson & Co 
Park, Philip R., Inc 
Perkersbur Rig & Ree! Co 
Parks, %. 
Parrish , Heimbecker 
Parrish, WN. 
Paxton 7. Co 
Pay Way Feeds .. 
Peavey, F. H., & Co 
Peerless Equip. = 
Penick, S. co 
Perma-weld ‘tng Co 
Peterson Breeding Farms 
Pfizer, ee., & Co., 

00S. oc save 37-39, 59, 66 

72, 101, 105, 108 

Phelps Dodge Refining Corp 
Piich's Poultry Breeding Farms 
Pillsbury Co 
Pittsburgh Plate Giess Co 
Pless, Joe N., Co 
Prater Pulverizer Co 
Pratt Labs., Inc 
Productive Acres Mig. Co 
Publicker Industries, inc 


Senko Oats Co 
visenberry Mills 


Ralston Purina Co 

Rapids Machinery Co 
Raymond Bag Corp 

Read, Gladwin 

Red River Alfalfa Co 
Reliance Feed Co 
Richardson Scale Co 
Richardson, James, & Sons 
Riley Feed Co. 

Rion Crush Stone Corp 


Roskamp Huller Co. .. 
Rosner-Hixson Leboratories 

Ross Machine & Mill 1 Supply. Ray 
Ross Mig . : 
Ryde & Co ax 24. ae 


S. & H. Lab. ... 
St. Regis Paper Co. ... 
Salsbury's, Or.. Labs. 
Scanian, ivan, & Co 
Scheniey Distillers, inc 
Schipke, Henry . 
Schutte Pulverizer 
Screw Conveyor Corp 
Seagram, Joseph E., & 

Sons, inc 
Seco, inc. . 
Sedberry, J. 8 
Seedburo pemoment Co 
Shanzer Mig 
Shelby Mfg os 
Shelibuilder Co. 
Sievert, C. W 
Simonsen Mig. Co 
Small, The W. J., Co 
Smith, A ° 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc 
Smith, Edward E.. & Co 
Sohio Chemical Co 
Soluble Nutrients, Inc 
Southwest Mill Supply Co 
Specifide, inc 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., 

Inc , 22, 
Squibb, E . 
Stabilized Vitamins 
Steley, A. E.. Mfg. Co 
Stendard Brands, inc 
Stearns Magnetic Products 
Sterner ind : 
Sterwin Chemicals, inc 
Stone Mountain Grit Co 
Strong-Scott Mfg Co 
Successful Farming 
Sudenga Industries 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co 
Superior Boller Works 
Superior Feed Co 
Superior Separator 
Sutorbilt Corp 
Swanson, Carroll, 
Sweet Mf 
Synthea Le 


Sales Co 


T. D. F. Company 
Takamine Laboratory 
Taste Engineering 

Texas Mill Equipment Co 
Theyer Scale Corp 
Thoro-Speed Corp. 

TiCo Industries ... 
Tobies Enterprises 
Toledo Scale . 
Toxite Laboratories 
Twin Supply Service, The 


Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc... 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp 
Union Special Machine Co... 
U. S. Industria! Chem. Co. 
Universal Holst Co. ... 
Upjohn Company, The ... 


Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Vantress, Chas., Farms, inc 
Vineland Poultry Leb 
Vitamins, inc 

Vitren orp eee : 
Vy Lectos Laboratories, inc.. 


W-W Grinder Corporation 
Wallece & Tiernan inc. .... 
Warren-Dougleas Chem. Co.. 
Weighing & Control Com- 
ponents, inc : 
Wells, Ralph 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co 
Wertz Feed Co 
Western Condensing Co 
Western Yeast Co 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co 
White Laboratories, Inc 
White Shell Corp. . 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, 
Witholt Laboratory 
Wilson & Co 
Wilson, R. $., Co 
Winona Attrition Mili Co 
Wirthmore Feeds . ; 
Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation 
Woodwerd & Dickerson, 
Wyatt Mig : 
Wyeth Lab 





Doane Agricultural Service .. 


Doane Feed Products Co. Lilly, Eli, 


Levens Mig. e 
) 


River Rest Turkey Sales 


Inc Young, Joha F., Co 





Pacific Northwest 


Feed ingredient price losses barely 
offset gains during the week's Pacific 


Northwest trading which continued to | 


be marked by an irregular quotation 
trend for important items. 

Offerings of some important feed- 
stuffs continued seasonally larger and 
were met by narrow buying interest 
at Portland and Seattle. Cottonseed 
and soybean meals were priced $2.50 
and $1.50 ton lower, respectively, as 
the trade placed them on a new crop 
basis. 

Domestic copra meal supplies were 
limited and prices advanced $3 ton 
while wheat millfeed prices were un- 
changed to $1 ton lower. Feed barley 
prices advanced $1 ton, while milo 
values dropped $2 ton during the 
trading period. 

Formula feed sales improved the 
past week with cooler temperatures 
and rain showers stimulating feeding 
demands. 

Alfalfa hay markets in this region 


appeared to be holding fully steady 
to firm with a wide range of prices, 
depending mostly upon quality, 
amounts purchased and producing dis- 
trict. No. 2 green alfalfa is selling at 
Portland and Seattle at $34@35 ton, 
baled, with some sales to $37 ton at 
Portland. 

R. H. Teal, Oregon State College 
seed and grain marketing specialist 
reported during the week from Cor 
vallis, Ore., that a record amount of 
hay was fed throughout Oregon in 
1958 and that another heavy feeding 
season would deplete available sup 
plies and drive prices even higher 
than they now are by next spring 

He advises livestock feeders to 
stretch the available hay supply by 
substituting more grain and other 
forage 


ia 


Illinois Feed Meeting 


KNOXVILLE, ILL. — The Illinois 
Feed Assn. will sponsor a regional 
feed meeting for the Galesburg area 





Sept. 22 in Knoxville 
Illinois feed retail and wholesale 
dealers will hear panel discussions on 
grain banks, bulk feed handling and 
direct selling. Members of the direct 
selling panel will include Elmer Roth, 
Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, modera- 
tor, and J. C. Van Antwerp, Van 
Brokerage Co., Galesburg, program 
chairman 
_— 


Golf, Barbecue Set 


SACRAMENTO The lower San 
Joaquin valley district of the Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. will hold its second annual golf 
tournament and barbecue Sept. 24 at 
the Belmont Country Club, Fresno. 

A bowling tournament has been 
scheduled for non-golfers at Fresno’s 
Sunnyside Alleys 

John Hosmon, E. D. Wilkinson 
Grain Co., and Arne Jalonen, Topper 
Feed Mills, both of Fresno, are in 
charge of the event. 
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For better quality control 
have your Fortifying Premixes 


compounded by Specialists 


Enjoy the convenience, economy and quality 
control advantages of having your feed fortifiers com- 
pounded by specialists. Dawe’s Prescription Service 
provides you any practical combination and potency of 
vitamins, medicaments, or other additives, custom- 
blended and custom-packaged to your precise specifi- 
cations. 

You save the time and expense of proportioning 
and premixing micro-ingredients and minimize the 
chances of costly errors, which improves your quality 
control. Batch-size packaging simplifies your produc- 
tion. One order replaces scattered buying. You avoid 
unbalanced inventories of individual ingredients. 


Through Dawe’s Prescription Service, you get 
skill, accuracy and dependability developed in over 30 
years’ specialization in vitamin nutrition and feed forti- 
fication. Write for quotations on your fortifiers. You'll 
like Dawe’s consistent, uniform quality and fast, per- 
sonalized service. 








PLANTS: WAREHOUSES: 
Columbus, Ohio 


Fort Worth, Texas Denver, Colorado «+ Kansas City, Missouri 
Memphis, Tennessee 

y Minneapolis, Minnesota - Roanoke, Virginia 
—_ Stockton, California - Trenton, New Jersey 
Los Angeles, California 


Chicago, Illinois +- Peoria, illinois Buffalo, New York 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Auburn, Washington - Newaygo, Michigan Janesville, Wisconsin - 
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World's Oldest and DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Largest Specialists in 
4800 South Richmond Street 


Feed Fortification Chicago S32, Illinois 


FOREIGN OFFICES: fe 
BELGIUM—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via Negri 4, Milon ~ MEXICO—Ayv, Feo. Madero 54, Mexico 1, D. F, VENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas 

















